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SHAKESPEARE, AND THE NEW DISCOVERY. 


BEFORE proceeding to speak of the volume, whose recent discovery 
promises to make an epoch in the annals of Shakespearian criticism, 
we propose to take a cursory survey of the said annals, and present the 
principal facts connected with Shakespeare’s textin one view. The result, 
we hope, may be of interest, as it has cost us some little time and trouble. 

The literary career of Shakespeare is generally held to have begun 
about the year 1588, and ended in 1612. To the former date, Mr. Collier 
and others assign the play, which one is loth to believe Shakespeare’s at 
all, Titus Andronicus. The evidence, however, internal and external, is 
too strong to be resisted. Shakespeare’s it is, and, we think, Shakespeare’s 
alone; for there is no trace of ‘collaboration’ in it—the manner is the 
same throughout. In the absence of any proof as to the date (excepting 
that an entry in the Stationers’ books, dated February 6, 1593, of the 
Historye of Titus Andronicus, fixes the ulterior limit), we should be 
inclined to assign its composition to an earlier period than Mr. Collier, 
and to believe that Shakespeare wrote it when he had no practical ac- 
quaintance with stage matters, perhaps before he was out of his teens, 
when his young imagination was fired by some bloody tragedy which he had 
seen presented by strolling players, under the patronage of the worshipful 
the Mayor of Stratford. May be, he had the MS. in his pocket when he 
went to try his fortune in London. After he was attached to the London 
theatre, his first literary employment was probably the rifacimento of 
the three parts of Henry the Sixth, and his earliest original comedy Love's 
Labours Lost. 

How rapidly the genius of this child of Nature reached the perfection 
which it so unfailingly sustained, is shown by the fact that the Merchant 
of Venice was written certainly not later than 1594. 

To the same year we may, with great probability, assign Midsummer 
Night's Dream, although Sir Walter Raleigh (vide Kenilworth) did quote 
a passage from it to ‘the fair vestal throned by the west,’ some twenty 
years before. All the ‘ Histories,’ with the exception of Henry the Eighth, 
were written before 1600, and the new century was gloriously inaugurated 
with Twelfth Night, Julius Cesar, Hamlet, and Othello. 

‘ing Lear appeared in 1605 or 1606, and was followed by Macbeth, 
Troilus and Cressida, Cymbeline, Coriclanus, and Winter's Tale. 

Coriolanus and Winter's Tale! What glorious coping-stones to the 
double edifice of his fame. He himself, in the prime and pride of youth 
and strength, had never surpassed the sublimity of this, his last tragedy, 
or equalled the tender beauty of this, his last comedy. : 

In 1612, before his genius was shadowed by the least forewarning of 
evening twilight, he left the busy scene of his labours and triumphs, and, 
impelled by that yearning for the country, and that local affection which 
distinguishes the race of poets, returned to the place of his birth, look- 
ing forward, perhaps, to many years of peaceful decline among his children’s 
children. Four years did not pass before he slept with his fathers. 

Most likely he had intended to devote some of his leisure time to the 
revision of his works, at least, his friends, more tender of his fame than 
he was himself, would have urged him to the task; for, as Heminge and 
Condell say in their preface, ‘It had been a thing, we confesse, worthie 
to have bene wished that the author himselfe had liv’d to have set forth 
and overseen his owne writings ; But since it hath bin ordained otherwise, 
and he by death departed from that right,’ &c. 

If the poet had been spared to be his own editor, what a change it 
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would have made in the world of letters, what ink-shed would have been 
saved, what hard words, bandied among adverse critics, would have re- 
mained unspoken! But, ‘it hath bin ordained otherwise,’ and perhaps it 
is as wellso. Many aman is tempted to the study of the obscure text, 
with a view of exercising his acumen; and however he may bewilder his 
brain in conjectural emendation, finds food for his heart and inmost soul 
in the rich fruits of goodness and simple wisdom that gleam through every 
sentence. Moreover, we hold that there is no better exercise for the mind 
of man than criticism, if it be followed out in a proper spirit on a worthy 
subject, inasmuch as it affords, in the most abstract form, practise for the 
faculty which must be our guide through life,—the faculty of balancing 
adverse probabilities. 

Of the thirty-seven dramas included in the modern editions of Shake- 
speare, sixteen were printed in quarto during the lifetime of the author, 
and several of these reprinted two or three times. In some of these quartos, 
the text is so corrupt, and the omissions so numerous, that we are war- 
ranted in concluding that the booksellers obtained their copies surrepti- 
tiously, either from short-hand writers employed during the performance, 
or from some of the players or understrappers of the theatre. The most 
corrupt of all is the first edition of Hamlet (1603), which has been recently 
reprinted for the Shakespeare Society, and is quite a curiosity in its way. 
The first edition of Romeo and Juliet (1597), the first of the Merry Wives 
of Windsor (1602), and the three quartos of Henry the Fifth (published in 
1600, 1602, 1608, respectively), are also mutilated to such a degree, that 
they could never have been printed from an authorized manuscript. Such 
piracies seem to have been common in those days, as the law on the ques- 
tion of literary property was exceedingly dubious. Indeed, we do not 
think that any fogel oracle gave a decisive response on the point as to 
whether there were such a thing as literary property till the reign of 
Queen Anne, when it was decided that an author had a right in common 
law to the produce of his own brains. No steps seem to have been taken 
to obtain an injunction on the sale of these purloined books: yet the 
editors of the folio, 1623, speak bitterly enough on the subject, and would 
not have confined themselves to expostulation, if they could have had a 
remedy at law. ‘You were abused’—thus they address the ‘ great variety 
of readers’—‘ with divers stolen and surreptitious copies, maimed and de- 
formed by the frauds and stealths of injurious impostors that exposed 
them.’ One would suppose, @ priori, that the owners of the theatre, in 
their own defence, ok in such a case, supply a rival bookseller with a 
stage copy to frustrate the plans of the pirate; and, accordingly, the 
pirated edition of 1597, of Romeo and Juliet, was supplanted, in 1599, by a 
correct edition, published under another name. On the other hand, the 
quarto Hamlet (1604), a corrected, and apparently authorized edition, is 
issued by the same publisher as the pirated Hamlet of 1603. Again, the 
publisher who, in 1602, issued an imperfect edition of the Merry Wives, in 
1619 gave to the world a correct copy. 

On the whole, we conclude that Shakespeare's fellow-managers, though 
naturally averse to the publication of a play, as likely to diminish, tané 
soit peu, the attractiveness of its representation, yet were not sufficiently 
interested in the matter to take any active steps to hinder such publica- 
tion, and may, for a consideration, have agreed to furnish a copy to a 
a or to allow a clerk to transcribe one from the stage copy in use. 

f the quartos had been more correct than they generally are, one might 
have conjectured that the author himself had claimed the right to publish 
on his own account; but, as it is, such a supposition seems inadmissible. 

There is one remarkable fact which seems to prove that the publica- 
tions were sometimes authorized by the theatrical managers; and it is 
this. The quarto edition of Troilus and Cressida, 1609, which is, on the 
whole, better than the folio, 1623, was published before representation ; 
for some of the copies have an address to the reader, by way of preface, 
beginning, ‘ Eternal reader, you have here a new play, never clapper- 
clawed with the palms of the vulgar,’ &. This preface (obviously not 
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written by the author himself) was suppressed in part of the edition, 
doubtless, because the play had been performed meanwhile, and it was no 
longer applicable: unless, indeed, Shekemeene was disgusted at the 
fulsomeness of the praise (as it would seem to him), and procured its sup- 
pression. In any case, we have no reason to doubt the truth of the asser- 
tion, that it was published before being represented on the stage. 

The sixteen plays published during the author's life, in separate 
quartos, are, the Tempest, Much Ado about Nothing, Love's Labours Lost, 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Merchant of Venice, Richard IT., Henry IV., 
(two parts), Richard IIL, Titus Andronicus, King Lear, and Pericles, 
and the four above mentioned. Othello was published in quarto, by itself, 
in 1622, the year before the first folio. 

The first folio was given to-the world in 1623, seven years after 
Shakespeare’s death, by Heminge and Condell, two of his fellow actors 
and managers (for the theatre in those days seems to have been con- 
ducted on Socialist principles), who wrote the preface from which we have 
already quoted two passages. It contained all the plays now found in 
editions of Shakespeare, except Pericles. Twenty of these plays were 
printed in it for the first time. Why Pericles, which had been already 
twice published (first in 1609), with Shakespeare’s name on the title-page, 
was excluded, it is now impossible to say. That there are abundant 
traces of Shakespeare’s hand in Pericles, no one we think will deny. It 
may be that he worked on another man’s foundation, and lent his name 
with characteristic insouciance to the joint work, as in France many a 
vaudeville or melodrama passes under the name of M. Scribe and M. 
Quiquecesoit, to which M. Scribe has only contributed a careless coup- 
d'eil, and here and there a dash of the pen. It certainly was not omitted 
on the ground that it was unworthy of its author, for Titus Andronicus, 
surely more unworthy still, was inserted. It is not likely either that the 
editors were prevented from reprinting it by any considerations of literary 
property, seeing that they themselves had been so often similarly aggrieved 
without redress. They affirm, moreover, that the volume contains ‘ all 
his Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, truly set forth according to their 
first originals.’ The first part of this assertion may or may not be true— 
we leave it; the second is certainly false in part, for it can be proved to 
demonstration that, in every case but two, where a play had already been 
patebes. the folio was reprinted from the last quarto edition, and not 

rom an original manuscript. The repetition of misprints puts this beyond 

adoubt. This may have been done by the printer to save trouble, or by 
the publisher to save expense unknown to the player editors, who pro- 
bably had never edited anything before, and were new to the tricks of 
the trade. From whatever cause, the book is so full of misprints that it 
fails ludicrously to fulfil the grandiloquent promise of the preface. After 
stigmatizing, as above, the surreptitious copies, &c., they go on: ‘ Even 
those are now offered to your view cured and perfect of their limbs; and 
all the rest absolute in their numbers as he conceived them; who as he 
was a happie imitator of nature, was a most gentle expresser of it. His 
mind and hand went together; and what he thought he uttered with that 
easinesse that we have scarce received from him a blot in his papers.’ 

From the last sentence one would naturally infer that the folio was 
printed from the poet’s own manuscripts. But, as we have said, this is 
assuredly not the case with regard to those plays already in print, and if 
it be so in respect of the other twenty printed in it for the first time, it is 
difficult, almost impossible, to account for its multiplied blunders. 

These blunders are twofold, blunders of the eye and blunders of the 
ear; as for instance, it is common enough to find such a word as haire 
misprinted for heave because of the ductus literarum, or for where 
because of the similarity of the sound. We may account for them in two 
ways; either, as Mr. Collier supposes, a transcript was made from the 
original MS. for the use of the printer, or, as we are inclined to think, a 
person was employed to read the MS. to the compositor as he put up the 
types, and so the eye-blunders would be due to the reader, and the ear- 
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blunders to the compositor. Any one who tries his hand at emending 
Shakespeare must bear this double source of error in mind. 

The folio of 1623 was reprinted in 1632, no manuscript apparently 
having been used in the reprint, for it is only very obvious Sisttien that 
are corrected, and these are compensated by the introduction of fresh 
ones. In the folio of 1664, another reprint, Pericles was admitted to a 
place among his brethren. The last of the folios appeared in 1685. Who 
shall undertake to enumerate the subsequent editions? They are Wappo- 
koowyapyapa—as the sand of the sea-shore for multitude—and for value. 
One finds a precious stone or a pretty shell here and there. 

As to the editors and commentators, they may rank, for the most part, 
with those hero-dunces, whose names even would have been for ever 
forgotten if their sacer vates, Pope, had not consigned them to eternal 
oblivion. Yet we have to acknowledge good and true service rendered by 
no mean hands. Pope himself has contributed his exquisite poetical 
feeling, Malone and Douce their antiquarian knowledge, Johnson his 
sterling good sense, Rowe, Theobald, Steevens, and Monk Mason, their 
various ingenuity, Farmer ‘the man after Johnson’s own heart’ his genial 
erudition, Mr. Collier his conscientious and unwearied diligence, Mr. 
Knight his enthusiasm and enterprising spirit, Mr. Dyce his accurate 
scholarship and critical acumen; yet after all that had been done b 
these distinguished men for the elucidation of Shakespeare’s text, after all, 


This labour of an age in piléd tomes, 


much more remained to do, and—notwithstanding the important discovery 
of which we are about to speak—remains still. 

The discovery took place in this wise: One lucky morning, in the 
spring of 1849, Mr. Collier had called to have a little bibliographical chat 
with the late Mr. Rodd, bookseller, in Great Newport-street, when a 
package of books was brought in from the country. This package con- 
tained, among other things, a damaged and dog’s-eared copy of the Folio 
of 1632, which Mr. Collier bought on the spot for thirty killings, took it 
home, put it on a top-shelf, and thought no more about it for ever so long. 
One day, however, having occasion to consult it, he observed, for the first 
time, abundant MS. corrections, and he forthwith submitted the volume 
to a careful scrutiny. (There is no better man living for ‘a careful 
scrutiny’ than Mr. Collier.) We state briefly the result. 

The volume has been subjected to rough treatment; the original 
binding, the title-page and commendatory verses at the beginning, and 
four leaves of Cymbeline at the end, are wanting; its pages have been 
frequently turned by dirty thumbs; they are stained as with beer, and 
burnt as with fire from a pipe. As for the MS. emendations, though in 
different inks, they are all in the same hand, made with the greatest care, 
of all sorts, from the introduction of a missing line to the inversion of a 
misprinted comma. Of minor emendations there are, says Mr. Collier, 
some twenty-thousand; and of the major emendations, the eleven hundred 
presented in Mr. Collier’s book now before us, are but a sample. More- 
over, stage directions the most minute are introduced all through, and 
sometimes long speeches, or even whole scenes, are struck through with 
the pen, as if to indicate that they are to be omitted in performance. 
Unhappily, too, some of the most desperately corrupt passages are also 
struck out, not emended, so that we are left as much in the dark as before. 
From all these signs, Mr. Collier draws the conclusion, that the corrections 
were made by some actor, or manager; and, from the hand-writing, he 
judges that they were made soon after the publication of the volume, i.c., 
1632. We think, however, that the minuteness of the changes in punc- 
tuation and typography, together with the fact that all the plays are 
corrected with equal care, though surely they were never all likely to be 
played by one company, shows that the corrector, whoever he were, made 
the emendations as well from love of his author as with an eye to business. 
This is proved also by the marginal corrections, frequently continued even 
when the whole passage is marked for omission in representation. 
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Holding it then as established, that the book belonged to some manager 
and actor imbued with a deep sense of, and love for, the poetry of Shake- 
speare—some Macready of Charles the First’s time—the next question is, 
whence did he derive the new readings which he gives? Not from his 
own taste and skill, for then he would be the best and boldest critic that 
ever lived—he has introduced some new lines worthy of Shakespeare, and 
quite in his inimitable manner ;—zot from an original MS., for some of 
the changes are decidedly for the worse, nor could we on this hypothesis 
account for the abandoning of some corrupt passages as hopeless ; xo¢ from 
stage-tradition, for it is most improbable that one person should ever have 
performed in, or been present at the representation of, every play of 
Shakespeare. The only remaining hypotheses are (1) that the changes 
were made from a second-hand MS.; or, (2) (and this we are inclined to 
accept) from a corrected stage copy of the first folio, which in nine years, 
with such usage, may well have been thumbed to pieces. We should like 
to know whether the corrections are less numerous, or less certain, in 
those parts which are found in the first folio, at the bottom of the leaves, 
or the outside corners. At the same time, the corrector must frequently 
have made changes on his own authority, for there are thousands of mis- 
prints in those early editions too obvious to escape the notice of any 
careful and sensible reader. 

Of these emendations we now proceed to call some of the most inte- 
resting specimens, commencing with one to which Mr. Collier gives especial 
prominence by putting it in his preface. 

The passage to be amended is in the Taming of the Shrew, Act i. 
Scene 1, where Tranio exhorts his friend: 

Let’s be no stoics nor no stocks, I pray, 
Or so devote to Aristotle’s checks 
As Ovid be an outeast quite abjured. 

For checks the corrector of the folio reads ‘ ethics’-—a change proposed 
long since by Blackstone, though Mr. Collier does not seem to be aware 
of the fact. It is doubtless the right word. 

We canrot say as much for the following. In the Tempest, Act iii. 
Scene 1, Ferdinand, employed in piling up logs, &c. says, 

My sweet mistress 


Weeps when she sees me work ; and says, such baseness 
Had never like executor. I forget: 

But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours ; 
Most busy lest when I do it. 

So the first folio: the second reads ‘ most busy least when I do it,’ which 
Collier adopts, explaining it thus : ‘The thoughts of Miranda so refresh his 
labours, that when he is most busy he seems to feel his toil /east’! Mr. 
Dyce adopts as certain, Theobald’s proposal, most busy-less, &e. The 
newly-discovered corrector proposes a change never hit on by any com- 
mentator, which is singular, as it is, we think, unquestionably wrong. He 
reads ‘ most busy, blest when I do it.” A phrase neither in Shakespeare's 
manner nor metre. 

We are inclined to suspect a deeper corruption. ‘Do it’! Do what? 
There is no antecedent singular noun to whith ‘it’ can refer. What if the 
passage ran originally as follows? 

Suth baseness 
Had never like exe@utor ; but sweet thoughts 
Do even refresh My: labours ; I forget 
My business, and rest me while I do it. 

Miranda’s first words would then be dyerpa, which is not uncommon 
on the entrance of a character. 

We wish Mr. Collier had told us how his MS. corrector punctuates 
‘ ‘Where the bee sucks,’ &c. Weare persuaded that both his own and Mr. 
Knight's punctuation are wrong, and Mr. Dyce’s right. Mr. Collier has 
omitted, he says, nothing that seemed essential. Is not this ‘ essential’? 

. Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act iv. Scene 3. Sir Eglamour, addressing 
Silvia, says, according to all editions, 
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Madam, I pity much your grievances ; 
Which since I know they virtuously are placed, 
I give consent to go along with you. 

What! her ‘ grievances virtuously placed?’ ‘ Nonsense!’ said every- 
body, but the remedy was beyond our skill, for a line had dropped out 
and is restored by our MS. corrector thus : 

Madam, I pity much your grievances, 
And the most true affections that you bear ; 
Which since I know they virtuously are placed, &c. 


In the Merry Wives, the name assumed by Ford is given in the 
quarto’s Brooke, in the folio’s Broome, which, as it makes Falstaff’s joke 
(‘Such brooks are welcome to me that o’erflow such liquor,’ Act ii. 
Scene 2) unintelligible, has been altered in all editions to the quarto 
reading, Brooke. The true reading, according to our new corrector, is 
neither Broome, nor Brooke, but Bourne, a word still current in some 
parts of England with the same meaning as the Scotch burn, ‘ We twa ha’ 
paddled i’ the burn,’ &c. 

In Act ii. Scene 3, mine host thus eggs on the amorous Caius : 

I will bring thee where Mistress Anne Page is, at a farm-house a-feasting; 
and thou shalt woo her: Cried game, said I well? 


This cried game has puzzled the learned much. Some have conjectured 
‘ Cried I game ;’ others—but we cannot enumerate the conjectures. The 
variorum Shakespeare, says Mr. Dyce, ‘has more than two pages of 
annotation’ to these two words. Very likely. It is a book we never 
saw. Mr. Dyce himself asseverates that ‘Cried I aim ?’ is the true reading. 
Our MS. corrector sweeps all these cobwebs away, by reading ‘ cuRDs 
AND CREAM’!! 
Comedy of Errors, Act iv. Scene 2. Dromio, breathless, announced 
his master’s arrest, thus: e 
No, he’s in Tartar limbo, worse than hell ; 
A devil in an everlasting garment hath him, 
One whose hard heart is buttoned up with steel— 
A fiend, a fairy, pitiless and rough, 
A wolf, nay worse, a fellow all in buff, &c. 


Clearly the passage was meant all to be in rhyme, and so the MS. cor- 
rector restores it : 

No, he’s in Tartar limbo, worse than hell ; 

A devil in an everlasting garment hath him, fell: 

One whose hard heart is buttoned up with steel, 

Who has no touch of mercy, cannot feel,— 

A fiend, a fury, &e. 


The new line is quite Shakesperian; the second, we hold to be still 
corrupt. We believe that the passage was originally without a verb. 
Dromio, in his agitation and rage, never got beyond his; nominative. 
‘ Hath him,’ is an interpolation, and ‘ garment’ an interpretation of ‘ fell,’ 
which has somehow crept into the text. We propose therefore to read 

A devil in an everlasting fell: 


(i. e., a serjeant in buff) so restoring the sense and metre. 
Much Ado about Nothing, Act iii. Scene 1. Beatrice, after listening 
behind the woodbine, used to soliloquize in the following nonsense, 
What fire is in mine ears? Can this be true? 
Stand I condemned for pride and scorn so much ? 
Contempt, farewell! and maiden pride, adieu ! 
No glory lives behind the back of such. 


‘ Behind pride’s back!’ Hear the simple change of the MS. corrector, 
No glory lives but in the lack of such, 

In the same play, Activ. Scene 1, ‘her foul tainted flesh’ (an expression 
which has always revolted us), is changed in MS. to ‘her soul-tainted flesh,’ 
one of the most simple, beautiful, and convincing corrections we ever saw. 

Love's Labours Lost, Act iv. Scene 1, it was clear that a line had 
dropped out (the passage being in couplets) after 
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To see him kiss his hand, and how most sweetly a’ will swear ! 
The MS. corrector supplies us with the missing line, which, we will be 
bound, is genuine : 
Looking babies in her eyes, his passion to declare. 

Merchant of Venice, Act iv. Scene 1, in Shylock’s speech, ‘a woollen 
bag-pipe,’ is changed by the corrector to ‘a bollen (i. e., swollen) bag-pipe.’ 

All’s Well that Ends Well, Act i. Scene 1, Helena says, according to all 
editions, but unintelligibly, 

The mightiest space in fortune nature brings, 

To join like likes, and kiss like native things. 
The MS. corrector transposes ‘ nature’ and ‘ fortune,’ without, as we think, 
mending the matter. The corruption, we believe, is in the word brings, 
which ought to be springs. The sense would be, that Nature (which 
makes the whole world kin, as we know) overleaps the greatest diversities 
in fortune and rank to join two hearts fitted for each other (like her own 
and Bertram’s) together. 

Again, in Act iii. Scene 3, Helena used to invoke the bullets thus: 

O you leaden messengers, 

That ride upon the violent speed of fire, 

Fly with false aim ; move the still-peering air 

That sings with piercing, do not touch my lord! 
‘ Violent’ is a poor expletive, ‘move’ is too feeble, and what ‘ still-peering,’ 
or (as others read) ‘ still-piercing’ might mean, no deponent ever ventured 
to say. But read with our new corrector ‘the volant speed of fire,’ and 
‘wound the still-piercing air,’ and we recognise again all the strength and 
majesty of the inspired poet. 

In v. 1, we used to be horrified by the entrance of ‘a gentle astringer! ? 
Now we are reassured by finding that he is only ‘a gent., a stranger.’ 

In the same play, Act v. Scene 3, where Bertram is speaking of Diana’s 
charms, all editions have 

Her insuit coming with her modern grace 

Subdued me to her rate. 
What her ‘insuit’ might be, and how it ‘came with her grace,’ did not 
appear. Sidney Walker (felix esto) conjectured ‘her infinite cunning,’ 
which is confirmed by our corrector. 

We are glad to hear that Sidney Walker's emendations to Shakespeare 
are about to be published by the pious care of Mr. Moultrie. 

Debita sparges lacryma favillam, 
Vatis amici. 
To resume. An excellent emendation occurs in Winter's Tale, Act ii. 
Scene 2. Antigonus was made to say, 
If it prove 
She’s otherwise, I'll keep my stables where 
I lodge my wife. 
It was not clear why his wife would be safer among the horses and grooms. 
But we are now told to read, ‘ I’ll keep me stable when, &c.’ 

In the same play, Act v. Scene 3, our corrector renders a still greater 
service by the supply of a lost line. Leontes, gazing on the supposed 
statue, used to exclaim, abruptly : 

Let be, let be! 
Would I were dead, but that, methinks, already— 
What was he that did make it? 
The true reading is, 
Would I were dead, but that, methinks, already 
I am but dead, stone looking upon stone. 
A noble line, Shakespeare’s, and none but Shakespeare’s ! 

By the way, it is a moot point whether Shakespeare ever visited Italy, 
as some of his fellow actors did. If he had, would he not have known 
that Giulio Romano was a painter, not a sculptor? Nor do we find any 
allusion in his works to those ‘ things of Italy’ which most impress a sen- 
sitive traveller, its sky, its vegetation, its manners, and its arts. 
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For the play which comes next in order, King John, our MS. is pecu- 
liarly rife in minor emendations. Indeed, if we mistake not, the emendations 
are more abundant and valuable in the plays published for the first time in 
the folio of 1623 than in the others, doubtless because they need them most. 

King Henry V., Act ii. Scene 3. In Mrs. Quickly’s description of 
Falstafi’s death (the greatest piece of humour in the language), all editors 
have received, with the utmost faith, Theobald’s brilliant emendation, 

His nose was as sharp as a pen and a’ babbled of green fields. 
It seemed an exquisite touch of nature, truly Shakespearian. 

The folio aie ‘ His nose was as sharp as a pen and a table of green 
fields” We had fully expected to find Theobald’s guess confirmed by the 
corrector, but, alas! the reading he gives is ‘His nose was as sharp as a 
= on a table of green frieze,’ and we fear that is the true reading. Per- 

aps, too, it is implied in the narrative that he had said nothing till the 
words, ‘ So a’ cried out, &e.’ 

We take the opportunity to introduce a conjecture of our own in the 
sentence which runs in all editions: ‘ for after I saw him fumble with the 
sheets, and play with flowers, &c.’ Why flowers? how did ‘flowers’ 
come there? Mrs. Quickly’s in Eastcheap! The kind soul herself had 
not refinement enough for such delicate attention as a present of flowers. 
Surely, the word ought to be feathers. 

Inthe same play, Act. iv. Scene 1., the king, for the last two centuries, 
has been made to rant as follows :— 

O ceremony, show me but thy worth ! 
What is thy soul of adoration ? 
Hear our corrector. ‘ What is thy soul but adulation ? 

Duly mindful of our editor’s limited space, we pass over the three parts 
of Henry VI., plays in which our readers are not likely to take much 
interest, and pass on to Richard ITI., Act v. Scene 2. In this line— 

The wretched bloody and usurping boar, 


wretched is changed in the MS. to reckless. Probably what 
Shakespeare wrote was neither one nor the other, but aretchless. We 
have the word ‘ wretchlessness’ somewhere in the XX XIX. articles. The 
word (incorrect at best) had probably grown obsolete before 1632. 

Henry VIII., Act v. Scene 3. The under-porter, who has the arduous 
task of keeping back the crowd at the christening, used to imprecate upon 
himself, should he fail of his duty, the following mysterious curse : 

Let me ne’er hope to see a chine again, 
And that I would not for a cow, God save her. 


‘God save whom? The cow? Certainly not,’ says Mr. Collier. The 
difficulty, however, did not strike him when he published his edition. But 
the new light has exposed and corrected the absurdity thus : 

Let me ne’er hope to see a queen again 

And that I would not for a crown, God save her. 
Bravo! master under-porter; keep the rabble back from the palace-gates ; 
and ‘God save the Queen!’ 

Apropos of Henry VIII., we must express our dissent from those who 
deny that Shakespeare was its author, in whole or part. Not tomention 
the overwhelming external evidence afforded by its publication in the first 
folio, and the fact that nobody else ever laid claim to a share in it, we think 
the internal evidence equally strong. It is no argument against us, that 
the verse is looser, and abounds more in dissyllabic endings than 
Henry IV. or Henry V. We must remember that it was written later; 
and besides, as the scene was laid at a period so much more recent— 
indeed, almost within the memory of ‘the oldest inhabitant,’ Shakespeare’s 
excellent taste would make hiza feel the incongruity of stately heroics, and 
the necessity of approximating more nearly to the prose of everyday life. 

In Troilus and Cressida, Act v. Scene 3, our editions read : 

O! these encounterers so glib of tongue 
That give a coasting welcome ere it comes, &c. 
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Great has been the discussion as to what ‘ a coasting welcome’ might mean, 
being interpreted. The MS. corrector shows that we have been battling 
(as the Greeks said) ‘about an ass’s shadow.’ He reads— 
That give occasion welcome ere it comes. 
Coriolanus, Act i. Scene 1. In Menenius’s ‘ pretty tale,’ the belly used 
to plead with the members, that, after receiving the general food, 
I send it through the rivers of your blood 
Even to the court, the heart, to the seat o’ the brain, 
And through the cranks and offices of man. 
It ought to say (with our MS.corrector) 
Even to the coast the heart, the senate brain, 
And through the ranks and offices of man, 
Act iii. Scene 2, Coriolanus is railing against the people: 
How shall this bosom multiplied digest 
The senate’s courtesy ? 
So the editions one and all. Hear the new reading: 


How shall this bisson multitude digest, &c. 
That is, ‘this blind multitude.’ ’ 
In Act iii. Se. 2, the line we italicize is now supplied for the first time: 
I have a heart as little apt as yours 
To brook control without the use of anger, 
But yet a brain that leads my use of anger 
To better vantage. 
The recurrence of the same words deceived the printer’s eye, and caused 
the omission of the line. 
Act iv. Scene 6, Aufidius says, that he 
Holp to reap the fame 
Which he [i. e., Coriolanus]} did end all his. 
For end, our corrector reads ear, meaning ‘ plough.’ But surely we ought 
to invert the words, and read 
Holp to ear the fame 
Which he did reap all his. 
Then Aufidius’s complaint is intelligible. 
In Macbeth, i. 5, Lady Macbeth’s soliloquy, as now corrected, ends thus: 
Nor heaven peep through the blankness of the dark, 
To cry, Hold! Hold! 
In the same Act, Scene 7, she says to her husband, not ‘ what beast,’ but 


What boast was’t then 
That made you break this enterprise to me ? 


Act iii. Scene 4, Macbeth’s defiance of the Ghost is thus amended: 


If trembling J exhibit, then protest me 
The baby of a girl. 


In Act v. Scene 3, Pope’s beautiful ‘suggestion is confirmed, and a 
further improvement made : 
This push 
Will chair me ever, or disseat me now. 
I have lived long enough : my May of life 
Is fallen into the sear the yellow leaf, 

The changes in Hamlet are not so striking as in many other plays. 
We may say the same of King Lear. There is, however, a slight but very 
beautiful change in Act v. Scene 3, where the dying Lear is made to 
say, not ‘this is a dull sight,’ but 

This is a dull light. Are you not Kent? 


How true to nature this is many who have watched by a death-bed 
can say. 


In Othello, Act iv. Scene 2, we find a famous passage thus altered : 
But alas! to make me 
A fixed figure for the hand of scorn 
To point his slowly moving finger at. 
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The old reading was ‘ time of scorn,’ and ‘slow unmoving,’ a contradiction. 
In Antony and Cleopatra, Act iv. Scene 8, we are told to read, 
Run one before 
And let the queen know of our gests," 


not pont as the editions have it. 
n Cymbeline, Act iii. Scene 4, the jealous Imogen used to puzzle us all 
by saying, 
Some jay of Italy 
Whose mother was her painting, hath betrayed him, 


How facile the emendaiion proposed by the old corrector, 
Who smothers her with painting. 


From the specimens which we have selected, our readers are now in a 
position to form for themselves some idea of the nature and value of the 
newly-discovered emendations. Some of them, it will be acknowledged, 
are so certain, and, at the same time, so widely divergent from the received 
texts, that they must have been derived from the original manuscript ; 
while others are so questionable, and some, indeed, so clearly wrong, that 
they preclude the idea of an immediate derivation. We fall back, there- 
fore, upon our former hypothesis, that this copy of the. second folio has 
been corrected from a stage copy of the first folio, which had itself been 
corrected for theatrical purposes by a comparison with the poet’s own MSS. 
(or some transcript thereof). 

The passages crossed out as desperate by our corrector had probably 
been also left uncorrected in the first folio, because the MSS. in those 

laces were illegible, possibly being, also, ‘stained here and there with 

eer, and burnt with ashes from a pipe.’ The corrector of the first folio, 
we should infer, was not so car and diligent a scribe as owr corrector, 
and so left room for conjecture and for error. 

It was a singular caprice of fortune that blew such a windfall down at 
Mr. Collier’s door, of all people. For he has distinguished himself, above all 
the editors of Shakespeare, by a pertinacious adherence to the printed text, 
and has in many and many passages preferred ‘ construing through a brick 
wall,’ as we used to say at school, to admitting the most facile conjectural 
emendation. On the other hand, we can always depend upon his accuracy, 
and we are bound to acknowledge and requite the studied courtesy with 
which he treats his brother critics. Si sic omnes! The text which he is 
about to publish, according to his new lights, will present a singular con- 
trast to his former text. Mr. Collier will, however, not be alone in his 
conversion. His discovery has revealed to us a depth of corruption in the 
printed text which no one had imagined, and will, doubtless, embolden 
men to produce conjectures which they had before confined to the modest 
privacy of their own margins. Shakespeare, we may now be sure, never 
wrote bad metre or non-sense; ergo, every passage in which either occurs, 
is corrupt, and a fair subject for conjecture. On this ground, we have 
ventured already to suggest two or three emendations of our own, and 
now proceed to bespeak the favourable consideration of our readers for a 
few more, on passages which Mr. Collier's folio leaves untouched. 

All's Well that Ends Well, Act ii. Scene 1. The King says to the 
kneeling Lafeu, ‘I'll see thee to stand up,’ which surely cannot be right. 
It — to be, ‘I lease thee to stand up,’ or, possibly, ‘I'll free thee to 
stand u 


In the same scene, the King is made to say to Helena— 
Now fair one does your business follow us ? 
Surely it ought to be ‘fellow.’ The verb is used by Leontes in Winter’s 
Tale, Act i. Scene 2. 
Still in the same scene, might we not read coacher for torcher in 
this passage? 


Ere twice the horses of the sun shall bring 
Their fiery torcher his diurnal ring. 


In the last line of the scene, the King promises Helena: 
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If thou proceed 
As high as word, my deed shall match thy deed. 


It seems to us more like Shakespeare to say : 
My deed shall match thy meed. 


We have meed frequently used for ‘desert,’ as in Henry VI. Part 3, 
Act iv. Scene 6: ‘My meed hath got me fame.’ 

In Act v. Scene 3, of All’s Well, are two lines, which the MS. corrector 
erases as hopelessly corrupt. Coleridge held them to be an unworthy 
interpolation of the players. We quote the immediate context, italicizing 
the two lines in question : 

Our rash faults 
Make trivial price of all the things we have, 
Not knowing them till we know their grave : 
Oft our displeasures to ourselves unjust, 
Destroy our friends and after weep their dust : 
Our own love waking cries to see what’s done, 
While shameful hate sleeps out the afternoon. 
Be this sweet Helen’s knell, &c. 


The chief difficulties lie in own love, and shameful hate; which, indeed, 
make arrant nonsense. It seems to us that a very slight change in each 
will restore the passage to integrity :— 

Our owl-love waking cries to see what's done, 

While shame, full late, sleeps out the afternoon. 


Winter's Tale, Act i. Scene 2. Hermione says— 


Cram ’s with praise and make ’s 
As fat as tame things: one good deed dying tongueless, &c. 


The line wont scan. Read, ‘One Good dying tongueless. . Similarly, our 
MS. corrector reads ‘ good’ for ‘ goal,’ four lines further on. 
In the same scene, Camillo, when asked to poison Polixenes, replies : 


I could do this and that with no rash potion, 
But with a lingering dram, that should not work 
Maliciously, like poison. 
Read, nostro periculo, suspiciously. 
Comedy of Errors, Act ii. Scene 1. The following passage in 
Adriana’s speech is crossed out as unintelligible by the corrector :— 


I see the jewel best enamelled 

Will lose his beauty ; yet the gold bides still 
That others touch, and often touching will, 
Where gold and no man that hath a name, 
By faisehood and corruption doth it shame. 


So the first folio, except that we have modernized the spelling. 

Mr. Collier reads tho’ for the, in the second line; an for and in the 
third; and wear for where in the fourth; but even so the passage will 
neither scan nor construe. We must make further changes before we 
arrive at sense and rhythm :— 

I see the jewel best enamelled 

Will lose his beauty ; yea tho’ gold bides still 
The tester’s touch, an often touching will 
Wear even gold, and no man hath a name 
But falsehood and corruption doth it shame. 


In Henry IV., Part 1, Act ii. Scene 4, the corrector of the folio draws 
his pen through the much disputed passage about the ‘pitiful-hearted 
Titan.’ If we read Titaness, the sense is clear, though the joke be none of 
the best: 

Didst thou never see Titan kiss a dish of butter? Pitiful-hearted 
Titaness that melted at the sweet tale of the sun. 
The butter is the Titaness, that melts at the Titan’s kiss. 

In Troilus and Cressida, Act v. Scene 3, the last two lines and a half 

of the following passage are crossed out in the corrected folio: 
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Andromache. O! be persuaded ; do not count it holy 
To hurt by being just ; it is as lawful, 
For we would count give much to as violent thefts, 
And rob in the behalf of charity. 
So the folios. Collier reads the last line but one— 
For us to give much count to violent thefts. 


Which does not mend the sense. ‘Count’ seems to have come from 
the first line. (The beer-stain in the MS. must have been unusually 
dark here). "We venture to guess: 
It is as lawfal, 
For much to give, to compass violent thefts, 
And rob in the behalf of charity. 

The meaning being ‘ to commit highway robbery for the sake of having 
much to give away.’ The next line, repeating the sense in a gnomic form, 
is quite after our poet’s manner. : 

Coriolanus, Act i. Scene 2. Brutus says of Marcius: 

The present wars devour him ; he is grown 
Too proud to be so valiant, 

The first clause is an imprecation, and should be so punctuated; the 

second is, we think, nonsense. We would read 
The present wars devour him! He is grown 
Too proud to be subservient. 

Some such word is wanted. We had also thought of obedient, or more 
aidant, i.e., ‘ of use any more.’ ‘ More’ being written ‘mo:’ might give 
rise to the misprint in part. ‘ Subordinate’ is not impossible. 

In the same act, towards the end of the sixth scene, Coriolanus is 
made to say, without any meaning, “Ome, alone!’ It ought to be, ‘O me, 

‘alone?’ i. e., ‘Do you all choose one leader?’ or ‘ Are youall as one man ?’ 

In the same Act, Scene 9, Coriolanus says: 

You shout me forth 
In acclamations hyperbolical ; 
As if I loved my little should be dieted 
In praises sauced with lies, 
It is a question with us, whether we ought not rather to read, 
As if it *hoved my little should be dieted 
On praises, &c. 
In Act ii. Seene 1, Volumnia loguwitur, in halting measure, 
I have lived 
To see inherited my very wishes, 
And the buildings of my fancy ; 
Only there’s one thing wanting which I doubt not 
But our Rome will cast upon thee, 


We propose to read the third line thus : 
And all the buildings of my fantasy, 


and to omit ‘ du?’ in the fifth line. 
One more guess. In Act iii. Scene 1. Coriolanus says, 
I have been Consul and can show from Rome 
Her enemies’ marks upon me. 


Theobald substituted ‘ for Rome,’ and Mr. Dyce (Remarks, p. 162,) 
vehemently approves. The misprint is more easy, if we suppose the 
original words to have been ‘’/ore Rome.’ 

n theseconjectures, so far as we know, no commentator has anticipated us. 

Before laying down our pen we want to make one suggestion for the 
glorification of our great poct. Why should not Mr. Collier, Mr. Knight, 
and Mr. Dyce lay aside their mutual differences, and unite in producing a 
grand quarto edition of Shakespeare, in the decoration of which all the 
resources of the typographer, the illuminator, and the engraver should be 
taxed to the uttermost—the concluding volume to appear on the twenty- 
third of April, eighteen hundred and sixty-four—the tercentenary of the 
binth of William Shakespeare ? 
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THE LAST OF 


THE SCOMBERS. 


Tue MackEREL. 


Hic mixtum jus est ; oleo, quod prima Venafri, 
Pressit cella ; garo de succis piscis Iberi.—Hor. 


SxopSpos and Lacertus are the 
Greek and Latin equivalents for 
mackerel ; a term by which, though 
one fish only was at first intended, 
several species have by degrees come 
to be inttaied. It would have been 
impossible to guess the extended 
subgeneric import of the Greek 
word from its mere juxtaposition 
with the name of another fish, codcas 
(colias), because both these words 
might apply equally to different 
genera, or species, or to two well- 
marked varieties of the same spe- 
cies. But when we read in Pliny 
that the colias is the smallest kind 
of lacertus, colias lacertorum mini- 
mus, it becomes certain that the 
Latins under that term (and we may 
suppose the Greeks under its equi- 
Ar oxouSpos) recognised and de- 
signed several sorts of mackerel. 
One of these, the colias, common 
in the Mediterranean, and of fre- 
quent occurrence in the Nice and 
Naples markets,* seems, from the 
accounts given of its dimensions by 
Athenzus, who compares it to a 
sardine, to be probably the very 
same with that which at present 
bears the name; a species much 
smaller than our own. Both the 8. 
Colias, S. Pneumatophorus, and S. 
Scomber are yet confounded by the 
lazzaroni in their vernacular patois, 
under the common denomination of 
scurmu ; andasallmackerelare nearly 
similar in form, hue, and the scolio- 
graptic markings of their sides and 
aie. it is probable that the an- 
cients (who, like the Neapolitan 
sailors, were ignorant of any internal 
anatomical differences, or of any 
other, except mere difference of size) 
often mistook one sort for another, 
and confounded half-grown indivi- 
duals of alarger with full grown in- 


dividuals of a smaller species. Such 
grounds for the separation of mack- 
erel into different species appearing 
to Sealiger as wholly untenable, he 
came to the conclusion that all 
mackerel are varieties merely of the 
same fish; and that those of the 
ocean are bigger than Mediterranean 
specimens a because the ocean is 
bigger, and affords its fish more 
scope for escape, and consequently 
more time for development, or, as 
he neatly expresses it, In oceani lazx- 
itate, fuga moram, mora parit in- 
crementum, ttaque grandescere quia 
non capiuntur. The conjectures of 
the ancients as to diversity of spe- 
cies have been fully confirmed, and 
the doubts suggested by Scaliger at 
length completely removed by an 
interesting , te ag which had es- 
caped the penetrating eye of Aris- 
totle, and was made by two French 
savans, so lately as the beginning of 
the present century. In the year 
1806, Messrs. Biot and Delaroche 
ascertained that whilst some mack- 
erel possess, others, like our own, 
lack an air-bladder; and as this sin- 
gular difference in internal organi- 
zation occurs in creatures which are 
equally sportive and equally fleet, 
it ests Tiishes not only the existence 
of two very different tribes of mack- 
erel at least, but serves further to 
show that this organ, usually sup- 
osed as designed for assisting the 
Gecmelien powers of fish, must an- 
swer some other end in their eco- 
nomy, not hitherto made out. 

Of the derivation of the Greek 
word oxopuSpos, nothing is certainly 
known. The Latin synonym /a- 
certus, or lizzard, seems well selected 
to point our a fish like its namesake 
on land in colour,f markings, and 
make, and particularly resembling 


* These mackerel, however, are immature, perhaps not more than half-grown, 


from four to five going to make up a rotolo, i.e., two pounds, 


We observe, in one 


of the interesting supplements to Cuvier’s Fish, that the learned and accomplished 
translators of that portion of Le Régne Animal have weighted the colias at four 
pounds; a typographical error, perhaps, for four ounces, 7.¢,, about one-sixth of a 


rotolo. 


+ Pliny calls it sulphur colour, which strange use of the word brimstone he ex- 
plains elsewhere, where he tells us, that lightning and thunderbolts both smell of 
sulphur, and are of the same hue ; he must, therefore, speak of the light emitted by 
this mineral during combustion, which may be called a sort of mackerel blue, 
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it in a propensity to skip and frisk 
on the surface of the waves, like 
that active little quadruped when 
whisking over a desalenel ilex 
hedge, or scudding along a sunny 
wall to surprise a napping blue-bot- 
tle. The word colias, which stands 
representative for the same species, 
both in Latin and Greek, is, or was 
in Belon’s ‘day, a designation not 
yet entirely obsolete in certain parts 
of Greece. Of modern names, 
scurmu forms the prevailing mack- 
erel cry in and about Naples; /a- 
cert or lacerto is not unfamiliar to 
the ear of those who buy their own 
fish in the markets of Nice, Leghorn, 
or Genoa: with regard to macarello, 
a word soft enough to be really 
Italian, and even affirmed by some 
to be indigenous at Rome, we never 
heard it bawled once within the clas- 
sic precincts of the Portico of Oc- 
tavia (the Billingsgate of the Eternal 
City), and suspect if ever used, that 
it must be a tramontane importation 
recently Italianised, like milordo and 
some others, out of compliment to 
the English visitors. he word 
snasinnel is of very old standing in 
our vocabulary, and most probably, 
like the fish represented by it, 
northern in its origin. But whether 
this be so or not, both the usually 
assigned Greek and Latin etymolo- 
gies are equally inadmissible. The 
Greek, which either from some fan- 
cied excellence of the flesh, its own 
personal felicity, or that enjoyed by 
the tens of thousands whom it feeds, 
would conjure mackerel from paxat- 
pos, is forced, untrue, and particu- 
larly wehappy; nor is mackerel 
— macularius, i.e., the spotted, in 


ieu of what it is, a striped fish, a 


less unfortunate —s to fish out 


a meaning from the Latin. If we 
are to adopt any etymology where 
all are doubtful, Aldovrandi’s ma- 
garellos seu nacarellos e corporis 
nacritudine, seems the most plau- 
sible; the shot lustrous surface of 
the belly and sides is certainly na- 
crous; while we are distinctly taught 
in our Church Catechism that in re- 
gard to a name, an m or v are indif- 
ferent, and in fact the change of one 
of these liquids into the other never 
offers any real difficulty inetymology. 
Touching the nomenclature of that 
particular kind called sometimes 
Spanish, sometimes horse-mackerel, 
though the latter adjunct often ex- 
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presses no more than size or coarse- 
ness—as in qualifying the words 
mushroom, chesnut, radish, or laugh 
—it is quite possible in this case that 
it may merely be the translation of ca- 
vallo, which in that language not only 
means horse, but mackerel also. Con- 
cerning the opprobrious employment 
of this word to designate a certain 
class of villains, called in Latin, /e- 
nones, and ruffiant in Italian, M. 
Lacépéde, after Belon, gives the fol- 
lowing interpretation :— 

* C’est & raison de la rencontre des 
maquereaux avec les petits aloses ou 
pucelles vers le temps ot celles-ci 
vont frayer avee les males qu’on 
a donné ce vilain nom (maquereau), 
quil porte en France, et dans 
quelques autres pays.’ 

As all in our own race are not 
equally quick-sighted, so it is with 
fish; some, like the shark, are famed 
for discerning their prey at great dis- 
tances ; others, like the wall-eyed 
thunny, are as proverbially blind ; 
such differences depend, no doubt, 
on different conformations of the 
eye-ball itself, the greater or less 
transparency of the humours it con- 
tains, on varying degrees of convex- 
ity and density in cornea and crys- 
talline lens, and on the amount of 
optic nerve supplying the organ. 

o some deficiency or abnormal pe- 
culiarity of structure in these se- 
veral parts, is probably owing that 
singular propensity to be caught we 
gaudy and glittering baits, which 
distinguishes many members of the 
scomber family. The dorado, for 
instance, which, under the ancient 
name of coryphewna, used to be 
‘aught (vide Oppian) on hooks at- 
tached to a clumsy dolplin-shaped 
dump of lead, dubbed with feathers, 
is still to this very day secured by 
the same unartistic cheat, which to 
his hazy vision seems a flying fish. 
Thersites, another of the tribe, is 
taken, off the Cape, with long dan- 
gling strips of leather, fastened 
round a central weight, in rude 
imitation of a loligo, or cuttle; 
the thunny, again, is inveigled off 
Bayonne by means of a hook baited 
with a white dimity sardine, the 
barbs left bare, and the shank ren- 
dered attractive by a wrap of blue 
cloth; while, to mention but one 
more of these short-sighted fish, the 
subject of our present brief notice, 
the mackerel is lured to its fate by 
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the gaudy temptation of a piece of 

blue cloth, trailed along the surface 

of the water. Oppian, who seems 

to have been aware of the mackerel’s 

weakness for flaming colours, com- 

pares the rashness of its conduct to 

that of an infant coquetting with 

fire :— 

Just so the little smiling boy admires 

The candle’s painted blaze and curling 
spires > 

Extends his hand, but dear experience 
gains, 

The greatest beauty gives the greatest 
pains, 


But there is another mightier en- 
gine of destruction than hooks, to 
which few fish seem wholly insen- 
sible. ‘In vain is the net spread in 
the sight of any bird,’ we know; 
and though fish may not eope with 
birds in their cerebral development, 
few of the finny tribe appear to view 
the meshy machinations of the fisher- 
men with absolute indifference, or 
without betraying some symptonis 
of distrust. The mackerel alone 
shows no such timidity ; the neigh- 
bourhood of a decoy has charms for 
his inexperience, and is the area 
fixed upon by the shoal for general 
recreation; its hempen walls are 
looked upon as a sort of racket-court, 
benevolently stretched out by the 
fishermen for diversion. Close up 
to the fatal enclosure swims the 
whole legion, eyes it first (as the 
Trojan youth that infernal machine, 
the mare and mother of mischief), 
then noses it in motionless admira- 
tion; and finally waxing bold from 
impunity, begin to move the meshes 
with sportive tail, to rub sides with 
the holdfasts, and play with the 
threads of destiny —funes, finnis 
contingere gaudent—round and 
round, backwards and forwards, 
in they go, and out they glide 
again, playing at prison bars, and 


coursing rapidly through every 
Open square that admits of free 
passage, till one occurring too 


small for egress, each struggling de- 

tenu becomes immovably fixed, and 

is dragged, with myriad partners in 

misfortune, safe on shore, 

Where, tired, he sleeps, and life’s gay 
play gives o’er. 

The occasional supplies thus netted 
(like those recently voted to the 
French Eniperor, but not yet netted 

y him) are incalculably great. in 
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almost every mesh of the long re- 
ticulated work a fish is found im- 
pacted, besides the numbers enclosed 
within ; but sea crops, like land 
crops, are subject to great fluctua- 
tions, and Cicero was quite right 
when he wrote to his friend, ad /a- 
certos capiendos tempestates non 
sunt omnes idonea, as the fol- 
lowing abstract from Mr. Yarrel’s 
instructive book on British Fish 
strikingly illustrates : — 

The price of mackerel, in May, 1807, 
in the Billingsgate-market, was as fol- 
lows :—Forty guineas for every hundred 
of the first cargo, which made the fish 
come to seven shillings a-piece! The 
next supplies were also exorbitant, 
though much less so than the first, fetch- 
ing thirteen pounds per hundred, or two 
shillings a-piece. The very next year the 
former deficiencies were more than made 
up, for it appears that during the season, 
1808, mackerel were hawked about the 
streets of Dover, at sixty for a shil- 
ling, or five for a penny; whilst they so 
blockaded the Brightou coast, that on 
one night it becaine impossible to land 
the multitudes taken, and at last both 


fish and nets went to the bottom to- 
gether. 





The mackerel is an exceedingly 
greedy fish, and from an anecdote 
given by Pontoppidan, we may infer 
that their chief captor, man, would 
himself often become their prey did 
the opportunity offer. This author 
relates that a Norwegian sailor was 
destroyed by a shoal of these small 
fierce foes, who encompassed him as 
he was bathing (so that it was not 
his blue jacket, poor fellow, that at- 
tracted them), carried him out to 
sea, and contrived, whilst running 
him down, so to nibble, gnaw, and 
maim their victim, that his friends, 
in spite of all their efforts, were 
only able to get him alive into the 
boat, where, in a state of suffering, 
exhaustion, and anemia, he speedily 
expired. 

Mackerel, according to one of the 
tales of Elian, were trained by cer- 
tain fishermen to act a treacherous 
part towards their own kind, enter- 
ing readily for the purpose into an 
unnatural league with these men, 
who supplied them with food, whilst 
they in return scoured the seas and 
lured to destruction any wandering 
shoal found without pilot: the 
friendship between the fishermen 
and these decoy fish was, says Elian, 
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of a most sacred and inviolable 
character, and even subsisted by 
some mode of tradition for many 
generations amongst the descendants 
of the contracting parties. 
Mackerel, it is generally supposed, 
pass the winter in the remote 
north, and, on the authority of a 
French admiral, quoted by Lacépéde, 
with their heads plunged into soft 
sand,—i.e., when theycan find sucha 
bottom, as is the case in the rugged 
bays and creeks of Greenland ; 
where, in consequence of the com- 
pactness of the serried myriads, 
the whole phalanx, seen through 
the clear lymph, presents the appear- 
ance of a sub-marine rocky flooring. 
This vertical position is maintained 
till spring, when on removing their 
heads out of the ooze, all are 
more or less affected with blind- 
ness; but this, it seems, is only a 
temporary inconvenience occasioned 
by an adipose pellicle veiling the 
eye in winter, but becoming atro- 
phied and falling away previous to 
the apocryphal voyage which he 
supposes them then to undertake. 
he long migrations of mackerel 
have given rise to as extensive mi- 
grations of the imagination of man, 
and to much ingenious speculation : 
Anderson describes the yearly march 
of the great unnumbered army with 
the confidence of an actual eye-wit- 
ness. Having passed the winter in the 
acy seas, they wait, according to that 
great non-commissioned Scomber- 
ductor, for the genial time of year to 
pour in succession along the coasts 
ef Iceland, Scotland, and Ireland, 
in undiminished numbers; thence 
dividing as they approach the Chan- 
nel into two columns, one continues 
is onward course along the west of 
France, Spain, and Portugal, and so 
on into the Mediterranean, whilst 
the other comes up the British 
Channel, visiting the northern part 
of France and the opposite coast of 
our own island, Holland, &c.; when 
having arrived about July off the 
shores of Jutland, this first branch 
of the integral shoal again sub- 
divides, and sends a detachment to 
visit the Baltic Sea, while the re- 
mainder passes upwards along the 
Norway rocks, and returns to the 
northern point from whence it 
eriginally set out. What seems fatal 
to this theory is, that mackerel are 
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caught abundantly in the south in 
early spring; a8 soon as, or even 
before, we see them in England; 
the familiar name by which all 
scombers are known at Montpelier 
being the peis d’avril, or April fish. 
Another fact equally opposed to the 
supposition of this long northern 
circuit is that some are often taken 
in the Channel as late as November 
and December; now, as it is not 
likely that these few have come all 
the way back again by themselves, 
we may presume that the shoal from 
whence they have strayed cannot be 
very far distant, but is probably 
lying perdu in deep water, within 
telescopic range, but beyond the 
reach of nets. 

We proceed now to offer a few 
remarks on mackerel as an article of 
diet. Those of the Mediterranean 
are poor, dry, and indigestible, and 
if the meat be not ‘gravissimum 
alimentum,’ as Celsus, however, ex- 
pressly aflirms, it is quite heavy 
enough to irritate and derange a 
weak and susceptible stomach. Once 
or twice in the season, we, who have 
a choice of many excellent fish at 
home, may choose to sit down to 
a full-grown, plump, soft-roed, 
northern mackerel, well cooked @ /a 
maitre dhotel, fried aux fines 
herbes, en papillotes, or plain 
boiled with green gooseberry sauce, 
or one of oil and vinegar thickened 
with chopped parsley, and even find 
the dish no bad change in our bill of 
fare; but to dine once only on a 
Colias or Pneumatrophtrous mac- 
kerel in the south, with any sauce, 
or with any cooking, is an experiment 
no Englishman at least would care 
to repeat; and this seems to have 
been very much the opinion formed 
of these colias by the ancients ; for 
though Apicius wrote many receipts 
for sauces to dress them in, and 
to pour over them at table, the 
mere complexity of the ingredients, 
and the abundance of the stronger 
condiments with which they are ior 
the most part charged, shows what 
pains were taken to disguise a fish 
which nobody caredto eat au naturel: 
indeed, we learn expressly from 
various ancient sources that these 
were not considered fish to eat fresh, 
but to salt, emerndevor ers Tapexyeray, as 
Mnesimachus declares in Athenzeus. 
The moderns have not followed the 
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ancients in this practice of curing 
mackerel. If we except Spain, 
where salt colias have still a good 
market, there is no other country 
in Europe where they have any con- 
siderable sale. The dried salted 
roes, unknown to the ancients, are 
at present in high request, and form a 
good substitute for botarque. The 
only part besides the myology of 
mackerel which the ancients thought 
well of, were the gills and guts; of 
these last they made their garum; 
the origin of this celebrated strong- 
scented essence, its price, medical 
virtues, andculinary usesare severally 
set down at length in the ninth 
book of Pliny’s Nat. Iist. de 
Piscibus. The Roman naturalist 
describes only two different garums; 
but fromthe extremely heterogene- 
ous composition he gives of the first, 
it seems certain that the Burgesses of 
antiquity sold many different kinds 
under a common name. The Spanish 
sauce of New Carthage he preconises 
as first rate ‘in times past, and even 
yet it beareth the name garum so- 
ciorum* (allies sauce), and so costly 


is it that a gallon fetcheth one 
thousand sesterces; thus, setting 


aside perfumes and sweet-smelling 
precious ointments, there is no liquor 
that ever fetched such a sum as this 
doeth.’ Horace bears similar testi- 
mony in favour of this zest, calling 
the mackerel yielding it the fish of 
Spain, Piscis Iberi; and Martial, 
sending onlya small bottle to a friend, 
takes care to apprize himof its value : 
Of scomber’s precious blood I send 
A garum'd bottle to my friend ; 
Costly and thick, the last that dript 
From bleeding gills and entrails ript. 
The Parian Colias would appear 
from theGreek line, ‘ Paros, of Colias 
famed prolific nurse,’ to have been 
as highly favoured in Greece as 
were those of New Carthage, in 
Spain; and as garum originated in 
Greece, probably it was there first 
manufactured, and from thence intro- 
duced into Iberia. 


* 


which makes it s 
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No fish spoils so soon as the mac- 
kerel by keeping, and accordingly of 
no other is the sale legalized on 
Sunday : 

Law ordered that the Sunday should 
have rest, 
And that no nymph her noisy food 
should sell, 
Except it were ‘new milk’ or mackerel, 
Kina’s Cookery. 


Swonrp-FIsuH. 
Nature her bounty to his mouth con- 
fined, 
Gave him his sword, but left unarmed 
his mind. OPPIAN, 


Having other families of fish wait- 
ing to be introduced to the reader, 
we must not tarry too long over the 
present interesting group of scom- 
bers; our remaining notices, there- 
fore, of the sword and pilot fish, the 
caranx, the dory, am coryphena, 
species which it 1s impossible to pass 
over wholly in silence, will be very 
brief. 

All times and tongues have 
agreed to call the first of these 
scombers by some name allusive to 
the warlike weapon carried in his 
mouth—viz., a sword, several feet in 
length, finely attenuated in front, 
and, to the dismay of the denizens of 
the deep, of a temper like that of its 
owner, not to be trusted or trifled 
with. At Genoa and other places 
where the common Italian designa- 
tion of pesce spada has been in some 
measure superseded by that of im- 
peratore, the reference is still to this 
ever ready drawn blade; Italian 
imperators being always represented 
in their pictures sword in hand. ‘The 
pugnacity of this unrelenting fish is 
described by Ovid, or by somebody 
else, in the line— 

Et durus xiphias ictu non mitior ensi. 
Nothing, indeed, alive or dead 
scems to escape its fury, the larger 
fish and marine mammals, boats and 
bathers, are all in turn the objects 
of attack, and even rocks themselves 
liable to assault and battery. 


An ill-natured various reading gives garum asotorum (sot’s or soaker’s sauce) 
em as though this zest had been used by the old topers of Greece 


and Rome as Caviare and Botargue, raw ham, olives, and anchovy} by northern 
Lucullus and Dorions to coax down extra supplies of wine. 


+ In the P nny Cyclopedia it is said, under the article ‘ Anchovy,’ that garum is 


simply anchovy sauce ; 
indeed known to the Romans 


but this is obviously a mistake. 


An essence of anchovies was 


; but this, as we have endeavoured elsewhere to make clear, 
was not garum, but a rival sauce called Alec or Halec. 
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Struck with sword point the sounding 
stone gives way, 

And shattered rocks their secret veins 
display. 

Sometimes rushing into a shoal of 
thunny (who flee scared before him 
like sheep from a hungry wolf), the 
xiphias fleshes his reeking weapon 
in rapid succession in their bleeding 
flanks. Sometimes chasing a sailing 
vessel ‘of small calibre, he speeds 
like a flying spear right in between 
its ribs, and has been known to pro- 
duce as much succussion and com- 
motion on board as when Ulysses 
and his ‘uterine’ brethren turned 
pale, whilst Laocoon’s lance still 
quivered in the side of the crazy and 
staggering automaton. When the 
spada encounters a bather directly 
in his course, he runs him remorse- 
lessly through the body, as hap- 
pened only some twenty years ago 
(vide Yarrel) to a man who was thus 
transfixed whilst swimming near the 
mouth of the Severn. So boundless 
is the sword-fish’s rage and fury 
against whales in particular, that 
many observers imagine his sallies 
against rocks and timber to originate 
in an error of judgment, that all 
these lunges are intended to punish 
leviathan, and are only misdirected 
in consequence of the imperfect 
vision which prevents this scomber, 
like many of his family, from accu- 
rately distinguishing forms. When- 
ever a supposed whale is descried, 
our savage sabreur rushes forward 
to intercept his progress, and sud- 
denly flashing before his victim, 
either alone, or in conjunction with 
some other unfriendly fish, instantly 
closes upon him. Relations of on 


sea fights, attested by credible eye 


witnesses, are not uncommon. We 
content ourselves with the citation 
of one of unimpeachable accuracy. 
Captain Crow, cited by Mr. Yarrel, 
relates that in a voyage to Memel, 
on a calm night, just off the He- 
brides, all hands were called up to 
witness a strange combat between 
some thrashers (carcharias vulpes) 
and a sword-fish leagued together 
against a whale; as soon as the 
back of the ill-starred monster was 
seen rising a little above the water, 
the thrashers sprang several yards 
into the air, and struck him’ with 
their descending tails ; the reiterated 
percussions of which sounded, we 
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are told, like a distant volley of 
musketry. The sword-fish mean- 
while attacked the whale from below, 
getting close under his belly, and 
with such energy and effect that 
there could be little doubt of the 
issue of the fray, though the neces- 
sity of prosecuting the voyage pre- 
vented the crew from watching it 
quite to its close. The size and 
strength of these fish are as remark- 
able as their pugnacity ; the power, 
as in most scombers, residing in the 
muscles moving the tail. Fine 
specimens occasionally visit our 
shores. One individual, stranded 
on the Essex coast, is said to have 
measured ten feet, one-third of 
which, in accordance with the usual 
proportion observed between fish 
and snout, was blade ; this, however, 
is small as compared with other re- 
corded specimens elsewhere ; several 
naturalists speak of large Mediter- 
ranean spadas, weighing four hun- 
dred pounds, and measuring from 
twelve to fourteen feet, and Cuvier 
supposes eighteen or twenty feet not 
to be beyond their power of develop- 
ment. Spadas of such a size, how- 
ever, are very rare, from four to six 
feet being the usualrun of those taken 
off the Trinacrian coast and dis- 
played in the fish markets of Sicily. 
The flesh, which is much esteemed 
by the better classes at Palermo, is 
dressed in almost as many modes as 
that of the thunny, and fetches a 
higher price: during our sojourn 
there it was as two to one, the price 
of the first averaging fourpence per 
rotolo, while the mporopat of the Int. 
ter were disposed of at twopence or 
twopence-halfpenny. The fibre is 
invitingly white, and the round seg- 
ments, as they lie in rows along the 
stalls, look just like so many fillets 
of veal, to which meat they bear 
some resemblance also at table. 
The weapon of the sword-fish 
being very destructive to nets, the 
harpoon has always been a favourite 
method for capturing large speci- 
mens. Oppianrecords that thesaslors 
of the Freshine Sea constructed 
with this view certain light skiffs, 
built to resemble xiphias, which 
these dull fish mistaking for so 
many new acquaintances among 
their own species, approached in 
foolish confidence; allowing them- 
selves to be surrounded, and shortly 
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after canes by the harpooners 

who skulled the canoes. 

To fishy forms th’ artistic builder lends 

Mimetic fins; and wooden sword pro- 
tends. 

With joy the xiphias view their nume- 
rous friends, 

And social instincts aid man’s treacher- 
ous ends. 

Anon the crafty boatmen closing round 

Take steady aim, and wound succeeds 
to wound. 

Each goaded fish grown wise, but all too 
late, 

Strives to escape, and battles hard with 
fate ; 

Unvanquished, summons to his instant 
aid 

The oft-tried powers of his trusty blade ; 

Against some boat directs the puissant 
sword, 


And drives it deeply thro’ th’ avenging 
board ; 

There, pinioned fast, the doughty weapon 
yields, 

And crimson life-blood stains the briny 
fields, 

A common mode of taking the 
sword-fish in Sicily with the har- 
poon, similar in general plan to that 
mentioned in the passage we have 
translated above, is thus described 
by Brydone :—‘A scout, mounted 
on the mast of a vessel, notifies to 
his comrades the first glimpse he 
obtains of the spada; the fishermen 
(a particularly superstitious class in 
Sicily) commence forthwith a mea- 
sured chant (Brydone thinks in 
Greek, but more probably in the 
classic patois* of their country), 
which they are taught to consider as 
an indispensable preliminary to se- 
cure success. When the spada, 
allured by the ditty, has come sufli- 
ciently near the boat to be reached 
by a missive, the most skilful har- 
pooner throws his weapon, attached 
to along coil of cord, and seldom 
failstostrike and securethe fish, even 
though at some distance. This siren 
song (the only lure ever employed 
on these occasions) is of such efficacy, 
say the sailors, that the spada can- 
not retreat whilst it continues; but 
should the spell-bound victim, before 
he is struck with the harpoon, hear 
a word of Italian, that instant the 
spe ll is broken, the charm dissolved, 
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and down he plunges into the ‘ vast 
deep,’ out of which no further call- 
ings or incantations will again evoke 
him,’ 


Pitot Fisn. 


The naucrates ductor and pompi- 
lus of the ancients, rarely exceeds a 
foot in length ; it is placed by Pliny 
among the thunnies, and Athenwus 
further describes it as striped, (rot- 
xiAos,) and like a pelamys ; points of 
resemblance which, connected with 
its singular habit of following ships, 
completely ide ontify this fish with the 
modern ‘pilot.’ The practice of these 
sea vetturini is to attach themselves 
to some outward-bound ship, and to 
follow pertinaciously in her wake, 
even on the longest voyages, and for 
months together, till she arrives at 
the destined port, when they hold 
themselves in instant readiness for a 
new engagement. On such occa- 
sions, these little pilots, not liking, 
perhaps, to encounter the dangers of 
the great deep alone, have usually 
persuaded some giant fish—formerly 
it was the whale, and now-a-day it 
is the shark—to accompany them ; 
and what valuable services each 
little palinurus rendered his un- 
wieldy associate during the voyage, 
are described, con amore, by Oppian, 
and translated, with becoming spirit, 
by Jones. 


A slender fish conducts the whaly kinds, 


Bold in the front the little pilot glides, 

Averts their dangers and their motions 
guides ; 

With grateful joy the willing whales at- 
tend, 

Observe the leader 
friend : 

All to their little chief obsequious roll, 

Friendship has charms to soothe the 
savage soul. 

Between the distant eye-balls of the 
whale 

The watchful pilot waves his faithful 
tail, 

With signs expressive points the doubt- 
ful way, 

And warns to fly the snare and chase 
the prey : 

The tail, as vocal with impressive air, 

Bids him of all, but most of man beware. 


and revere the 


° In ‘this | patois there : are said to be many works of merit, both ‘original and 
translations, one, a Theocritus in verse, was highly recommended to us by several 
Sicilians, who seemed to forget, in their enthusiasm, that we could not understand 


a word of it. 
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Where’er the little guardian leads the 
way, 

The bulky tyrants of the seas obey, 
Implicit trust repose in him alone, 

And hear and see with senses not their 
own :* 
To him the important reins of life resign, 
And every self-preserving care decline. 


Alas, for the fickleness of fish, and 
the inconstancy of marine as of mun- 
dane attachments! Cold water seems 
an element almost as ungenial to 
lasting friendships hot, and 
mute creatures as capable of jea- 
lousy and resentment as loud- 
tongued meropic man! When, and 
on what grounds the misunderstand- 
ing of the pilot with his ancient ‘ fat 
friend’ co jlace, is uncertain, and 
also for how - after this rupture 
he remained ‘ unattached ;’ but that 
he has, for several centuries at least, 
taken up with a still stranger ally, 
in the dreaded shark, whom he es- 
corts through every sea, is matter of 
observation and general notoriety. 
The motives which induced the 


as 


transfer of the pilot’s care and per- 
sonal attendance, if not of his atfee- 
tions, to this gaunt companion, have 
been differently interpreted—whose 


conduct is not liable to ill-natured 
surmise or inference? While some 
look upon him as his stanch ally, 
others consider the actions usually 
quoted in proof of this as highly sus- 
picious, and, occasionally, wholly at 
variance with any such view. 
Mons. Geoffroy, who, in his treatise 
on Animal Affection, puts a chari- 
table construction on the pilot's pro- 
ceedings, imagines a species of squa- 
lomania, as inducing them now to 
make the same tender of services to 
the shark as whilom to the whale, 
and gives and vouches for the accu- 
racy of a story which he thinks 
irrefragably establishes the point. 
The story, reduced to a line’s ana- 
lytical compass, is this: that two 
pilots were distinctly observed, on 
trustworthy authority, to lead a 
squalus up to a bait, hung out for 
his destruction, and, by their impor- 
tunity and pressing, finally to in- 
duce him to seize it. On which 
M. Cuvier shrewdly remarks, that 
such a recital, so far from proving 
what M. Geoffroy intends to estab- 
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lish, in fact proves the very opposite, 
and, if true in its details, would ren- 
der the name of traitors, and not 
pilots, a more appropriate designa- 
tion for these fish. On the other 
hand, we certainly meet with anec- 
dotes which, supposing them correct, 
appear to countenance the notion 
that, at times, at least, the WV. ductor 
really protects his grim and ferocious 
confederate. Captain Richards once 
saw a blue shark following his ship 
in the Mediterranean, accompanied 
by several pilots. A tempting bait 
was thrown out by the sailors, but 
the manceuvres of the crew to catch 
Glaucus were for some time ren- 
dered completely abortive by the 
pertinacity with which these little 
attendants alternately came forward 
and perseveringly poked their snouts 
in the way, so as effectually to keep 
him off from the snare. After a 
while, these reiterated warnings 
seemed successful: the shark, with 
his faithful train, as by mutual con- 
sent, swimming away in another 
direction, and soon all that could be 
seen of the strange party, by the 
disappointed watchers on _ the 
taffrail, was the long back fin of 
their intended victim, wagging 
above the rippling waves. Sud- 
denly, however, changing his mind, 
the shark rushed back, as a dog who 
scents game; distanced the careful 
escort, and, before his little friends 
could again interpose, or come to 
the rescue, swallowed the enticing 
bonne-bouche, and became irretriev- 
ably hooked. The poor pilots con- 
tinued to follow the ship, and when 
the stiffened carcase of the cartilagi- 
nous corsair was hauled on deck, no 
doubt accompanied the dead body 
mentally on board, bewailing this 
sad termination to their self-im- 
posed duties! To our mind, the 
most curious circumstance in such 
relations, is the immunity enjoyed 
by these small fish; but Mons. La- 
cépede attributes this in part to an 
agility which enables them to keep 
out of harm’s way, but principally 
to the utter worthlessness of their 
flesh, which seems, as an aliment, to 
be equally despised by marine glut- 
tons as by man himself. ‘Ce pois- 
son n’existerait plus depuis longtems 
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s'il n’avait recu l'agilité en partage; 
il se soustrait par ses mouvements 
rapides au danger qui peut le me- 
nacer;* d’ailleurs, sa petitesse fait sa 
sureté et compense sa faiblesse ; il 
n’est recherché ni par les pecheurs 
ni par les grands habitants des mers ; 
lexiguité de ses membres le derobe 
souvent & leur vue ; le peu de nour- 
riture qu'il peut fournir empéche 
qu'il ne soit l'objet des desirs des 
marins ou les appetits des squales : 
il en resulte pour cette poisson cette 
sorte de seeurité qui dedommage les 
faibles de tant de privations.’ And, 
again :—* Pressé par la faim elle ne 
fuit ni le voisinage des vaisseaux ni 
méme la presence des squales, ou 
des autres tyrans des mers ; elle s’en 
approche sans defiance et sans 
erainte ; elle joue au devant des ba- 
timens ou au milieu des terribles 
poissons qui le dédaignent, et 
trouve dans les aliments corrompus 
que l’on rejette des navires ou dans 
les restes des victimes immolées par 
les féroces requins des fragmens ap- 
propriés par leur tenuité a la peti- 
tesse de ses organes.’ Lacépéde, 
who repudiates the notion of the 
sagacity usually attributed to these 
pilots, observes, with reference to 
romantic relations in natural history 
generally, that the accurate natural- 
ist is as much bound to point out 
such quicksands of the understand- 
ing as the hydrographer in his 
chart to mark those other syrtes 
where vessels have been known to 
founder. Why pilots follow ships, 
if not for the sake of the shark's 
company, is uncertain, and has 
given rise to a variety of different 
Opinions. Some suppose it is to 
gratify a social instinct for the crew, 
as a dog escorts a gay barouche, and 
seems to say to the high-mettled 
roadsters, as he leaps up to salute 
them,— 

Say, shall my little bark attendant sail, 
Pursue your triumph and partake the 

gale, 

_ Others, again, view it as a mere 
instance of cupboard love, and for 
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what may be thrown overboard. 
This is most probably the correct 
notion, as the pilot has often been 
observed to forsake the shark for 
some strong-scented offal cast upom 
the waters, leaving him unprotected 
till the carrion had been secured and 
despatched. 
Tre CaRranx. 

The ecaranx, trachurus, or bastard 
mackerel, probably corresponds with 
the individual so called Wy Oppian 
and Athenwus. It abounds in the 
Mediterranean, and is a dry coarse 
fish, fit only for hungry boatmen 
and panictheophagous puss. The en- 
trails, however, enjoyed a great re- 
putation st Constantinople in the 
days of Belon ; and, at Rome, where 
much inferior fish still finds a ready 
market during Lent, and on other 
maigredays, this caranx is often seen, 
heard, and smelt sputtering in ran- 
cid grease, at street-stalls, or served 
at third-rate osterie eucinante, in & 
vickle of strong saffron vinegar. 
neni, it used to be caught in @ 
species of night-nets, called xuprot,F 
smelling of myrrh, and containing @ 
savory bait. 

A. paste in luscious wine the captor 
steeps, 

Mixed with the balmy tears that Myrrhat 
weeps, 

Around the trap diffusive fragrance rolls, 

And calls with certain charms the caranx 
shoals, 

They crowd the arch, and soon each joy~ 
ful swain, 

Finds nor his labour nor his care in vain, 

(J. JoNES’s OPPIAN.) 


Tut Dory. 

Ne nos alienigeni pisces decipiant non 
enim omni mari potest omnis esse ; 
ut atlantico Faber, qui et in nostro 
Gadium municipio generossimis pisei- 
bus adnumeratur, Cum prisca con- 
suetudine Zeum apellamus.—(CoLuM, 
de ve rustica.) 

John Dory, as we write the sup- 
posed name and surname of this 
scombrianat present, has so Anglican 
a sound, that with many it passes for 
genuine English, and it is alleged, 


* M. Bose also relates that the pilot is always observed to keep at a safe dis 


tance from the shark, 


t These cipro, or wicker traps were left in the water all night, and the fish 


aught removed in the morning. 


Hence the proverb, evdorre KvpTOC atpsi— 


The kurtos takes 
Till the owner wakes. 
$ Vide for the tale of this Assyrian damsel’s criminal passion, and her subse- 
quent metamorphosis into the myrrh gum-tree, Oppian, 4 Hal. 
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in corroboration of this notion, that 
John Quin, whose partiality for the 
fish is well known, bequeathed the 
first. monosyllable of the illustrious 
two to the Dory, which became in 
consequence John Dory, or John’s 
dory, after the death of the actor : 
but this is a mistake; the name, 
however English it may sound, or 
as now written it may look, is cer- 
tainly foreign, and derived either 
from the French or Italian. If 
French originally, the conjoined 
words may be a corruption of 
jaune doré, golden yellow, which 
gives a correct notion of the hue 
of the fish; or dory, as it some- 
times stands, without a prefix, may 
be a clipt form of adoré; and as it 
was formerly consecrated to Jupiter, 
and is still held sacred by the Chi- 
nese, this derivation has a sort of 
traditional plausibility in its favour. 
Other etymologists, however, go 
farther than France, and conceive 
John Dory to be a barbarous dis- 
memberment and Anglican corrup- 
tion of janitore,a name by which 
this fish is familiarly known at 
Venice and elsewhere; the origin of 
the term janitore, as applied to the 
dory, seems to be the following: 
St. Peter, represented with the triple 
keys of chell of hades, and of heaven’ 
in his hand, is called, in his quasi- 
official capacity, il janitore, and 
this fish clei rwith the haddock 
the apocryphal Lancer of having re- 
aha the apostle’s thumb-mark, 
(which has been ever since as in- 
delibly branded on its posterity as 
the blood upon Bluebeard’s key), is 
called in consequence St. Peter's 
fish, and by metomony, i/ janitore. 
The ancient Greek name for the 
dory, as we learn from Columella, 
was Zeus, Jupiter; and it may be 
that the Roman Church, fond ever 
of transferring the thunderer's ho- 
nours to their patron saint, (witness 
how his pagan toe has been worn 
away by fervent lips doing homage in 
their hearts to Cephas) has canonized 
it to remove all conscientious scru- 
ples, and to render it a safe as well 
asa savoury diet for the fasts of the 
faithful. The Latin word for dory 
is faber ; it was supposed to be so 
designated in consequence of the 
miniature resemblance of many of 
the bones of the head to the tools 
used in a smithy: Gesner says it 
still passes by this name in Dal- 


The Last of the Scombers. 
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matia. Oppian calls it, perhaps from 
its bronze colour, yaAxeus, the copper- 
smith. There are various other ver- 
nacular aliases along the shore of 
the Mediterranean, by which the 
dory is popularly known; such as 
cetola, or sea-pig, from the erectile 
bristles projecting from the back and 
head; Gallo di mare, the marine 
cock, for the same reason; and roéa, 
or wheel-fish, from the rounded 
periphery of the body; another 
saint too, beside St. Peter, St. Chris- 
topher, has lent his name to the 
dory, and their two efligies are as 
much identified in prints as the 
dog or pig with St. Anthony and St. 
Roche; or as on Tarentine coins, 
the dolphin and Arion. 

The ins isof toogreedy atempera- 
ment to like the short commons occa- 
sionally imposed upon the membersof 
those overgrown communities called 
shoals; helivestherefore very much to 
himself, frequenting such rocky sites 
as afford a safe retreat and an abun- 
dant supply of small fish. Though flat 
in form, as a turbot, sole, or plaice, 
the dory does not belong to the same 
family ; he swims erect, and both 
surfaces being thus equally exposed 
to the light, are alike of a coppery 
hue; he has, moreover, like the 
generality of fish, an eye on each 
side of the head; while turbot and 
other flat fish have them both on 
the same side; and swimming 
only on one flank, (pleuronects, 
as they are hence called) it bee- 
omes etiolated, or blanched in con- 
sequence. 

Jories have always enjoyed a good 
reputation among connoisseurs in 
fich ; the Mediterranean possesses 
perhaps few better species; the 
finest specimens, however, do not 
occur in the waters of this sea, but 
in those of the Atlantic, as all the 
world is at present agreed, and as 
Columella knew long ago, recom- 
mending in particular to his country- 
men those that were taken off the 
coast of Cadiz. In the Bay of Biscay, 
where they grow to a larger size, 
specimens often occur of ten and 
twelve pounds weight: we never 
saw any in an Italian market heavier 
than two rotuli and a half, or about 
five pounds, and seldom any so large. 
There is a huge African fish of the 
dory kind, which has been known 
to avoirdupoise one hundred and 
forty pounds! Of the culinary 
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merits of this Jamprys guttatus, (the 
ophah of Pennant,) nothing has 
transpired, but to judge from its 
size it must be coarse eating. 

The way to dress dories is simply 
to boil them; unless when small 
they are seldom fried; a large one 
er! occasionally be stewed, but 
boiling is decidedly the prevailing 
method of dealing with them both 
at home and abroad. In Italy, 
equal parts of wine and water are 
used in the cooking; and ‘ John’ 
is usually served cold, with a sauce 
of lemon-juice and oil, and a sprink- 
ling of salt and pepper. Quin, whose 
passion for this dish amounted to a 
vesania, or slight delirium, preferred 
dories dressed in sea water to any 
other way, and he once took the 
then fatiguing journey from Bath 
to Plymouth, in order to eat them 
there in perfection, cooked in their 
own element on the spot. Colonel 
Montague, who relates the Drury- 
lane ‘rake’s progress,’ mentions 
that Quin stopped on the way down 
at the ieedoidan hotel,on purpose to 


concert measures with the landlord 
for omens his dory feasts for 


another day, (professional engage- 
ments allowing only a week's ab- 
sence) by having some in readiness 
for him on his return. The appointed 
time arrived, and Quin made his 
punctual appearance with a cask of 
sea-water as compagnon de voyage ; 
but the weather, or something else, 
had been unpropitious; no dories 
werein waiting for the actor’s dinner; 
there were other fish in the larder 
and ducks in the pond, but he was 
not aman to listen to alternatives 
on so trying an occasion; in vain 
the host sought to compromise, the 
landlady to flatter and soothe; the 
stomach of the irritated comedian 
could not brook the disappointment ; 
he flung the now useless cask out of 
the chaise in high melodramatic 
dudgeon, refused to alight, slammed 
the post-chaise door, and ordered 
the wondering post-boys to drive on! 


Tar CorypH2Na or Dorapvo. 


Oneancientname forthe coryphena 
was hippurus ; the motive for which 
designation, as applied to this fish, 
is beyond safe conjecture: that of 
coryphena, occurring in Atheniwus, 
seems to be derived from xopv3y, the 
head ; this fish being remarkable for 
the elevation and tranchant summit 
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of that organ. Linneus has in- 
corporated these two ancient names 
(supposed for the same fish) makin 
the first generic, and the secon 
specific. ‘The coryphena hippurus 
swims with great rapidity, is of large 
size, silvery blue ou with spots 
of deep blue and citron yellow under- 
neath..—Cuv. There are several 
species. It is only as the enemy of 
the flying-fish that this chasseur has 
attained any celebrity, the flesh of 
the dorado being of no value. It 
inhabits the Pacific, the Atlantic, 
and the Mediterranean. 


Tue Risanp Fisx. 
Family Eighth. 


Leaving the mackerel family, we 
come next to that of the tenioides, 
or riband-fish, a small group, which, 
though it presents two or three 
individuals remarkable for their 
beauty, is not recorded in the ex- 
tant writings of any ancient author; 
the cepola rubescens, or onion-fish, 
whose body peels into flakes like 
that bulb, and who zig-zags through 
the waves like a leech; the delicate 
soft trachypteris ; pesce bannera, or 
banner-fish of the Neapolitan mar- 
kets: and that beautiful creature, 
the lepidopus argyreus, all belong 
to this family. The last-mentioned 
has been excellently described, in 
an appendix, by the translators of 
the ninth volume of Cuvier’s Régne 
Animal—‘ If we figure to ourselves 
a large broad riband of silver, swim- 
ming in undulations and sending 
forth in its motions beautiful reflec- 
tions of light, we shall have an idea 
of the eflect produced by the lepi- 
dopus argyreus when it is living in 
the waters of the sea.’ The length 
of this splendid species of lepidopus 
is sometimes not on than five feet; 
and had it been known to the salt- 
water pocts of either Greece oi 
Latium, they could not have failed 
to celebrate its beauty in descriptive 
and harmonious verse. It is, loos 
ever, quite a recent addition to the 
long list of modern Mediterranean 
evpnxas, one of the many discoveries 
which attests the truth of the 
adage, that more things live in 
the sea than will ever come out 
of it; and that what Gray sings 
of ocean gems is equally applicable 
to ocean fish. 





Labyrinthiform Pharyngeal Family. 


Surcron Fisn. 
Family Ninth. 

Of the nextfamily,theutyes, or sur- 
geon-fish (strict vegetarians in dict), 
some of whose members, in justifi- 
cation of the name, carry lancets 
in their tails and bleed the unwary, 
we have nothing to remark, all of 
them being exotic and unknown to 
the ancients; but we must pause to 
say a few words on the more in- 
teresting members of the 


Tenth Family, or 


LaBYRINTHIFORM PHARYNGEAL 
FAMILY. 

The chief peculiarity of this small 
group is to have the superior 
pharyngeals divided into thin laminx 
more or less numerous ; intercepting 
cells, in which water can remain, 
flow upon and moisten the gills, when 
these fish are upon dry land (Cuv.) 
Small as are its dimensions, it con- 
tains several, in other respects, 
widely distinct genera, but grouped 
together in consequence of possess- 
ing incommon this singular physiolo- 
gical peculiarity. The intimate habits 
of many of these fish have yet to 
be ascertained ; of the ‘ genesis’ and 
gesta of others, every one who has 
an Oriental friend must have heard 
strange recitals. It is rare, indeed, 
to meet an Indian who has not fallen 
in with ‘showers of rain-fish,’ and 
who will not fall out with you, if 
you doubt it. A thousand citizens, 
both of credit and renown, in Lon- 
don, and as many men of mettle 
and moustache at Cheltenham and 
Harrogate are ready to vouch that 
the clouds which burst periodically 
over the parched earth in that 
country drop not only fatness into 
the furrows, but abundance of fish 
as well; and one of the most 
notable of these offspring of the air, 
is a little creature, known to modern 
naturalists as the anabas testudineus. 
Anabas seems at first sight an ex- 
traordinary name for a_ creature 
said to descend from the clouds, but 
the appellation has exclusive refer- 
ence to another not less singular 
trait in the natural history ot this 
fish—i. e., a propensity to ascend 
trees. 

Mr. Daldorf, a Dane, relates that 
he actually saw one of these crea- 
tures making an ‘anabasis’ up a 
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palm tree, which it clomb by hook- 
ing its spinous gill- flaps on the in- 
equalities of the bark, and then 
pushing the body in advance by 
wagging its tail. Having studied 
the small climber’s plan ‘of ascent 
for some time, he ultimately re- 
moved it from the tree at the height 
of six feet. The accuracy of this 
relation, resting, it has been said, 
upon the testimony of a_ single 
pair of eyes, is highly questionable, 
especially since many other pairs, 
equally conversant with the anabas, 
have failed to make any such obser- 
vation; but this is neither quite 
correct as to fact, nor fair as to in- 
ference. Mr. Thoms, another Dane, 
offers his eyes as further guaran- 
tees for all that Mr. Daldorf saw, 
and, not to urge the obvious dilfi- 
culty of detecting so diminutive a 
climber in a tree at all (rendered no 
doubt more cautious from being the 
known subject of unpleasant re- 
mark), it might be inquired if this 
fish had not the notorious habit here 
attested, whence comes its Tamoule 
name, paneiri, which being inter- 
preted, is ‘one who climbs trees ?” 
With regard to ‘fish rain,’ often 
mentioned by the ancients, such a na- 
tural phenomenon has been for some 
time, we believe, given up by modern 
naturalists as quite untenable; and 
it is now usual to ascribe the fre- 
quent appearance of these anabas’s 
after the periodic rains, to their 
creeping from the ditches and tur- 
bid pools of the neighbourhood, for 
the be nefit of change of w om when 
they are met in transitu; but this 
explanation, satisfactory as far as it 
goes, does not meet all the alleged 
It will account perfectly for 
those individuals who are observed 
wriggling and wagging their tails on 
the high roads and in the fields, but 
it offers no solution whatever of the 
derivation of such others as are found 
swimming on Bengal house-tops, in 
tanks which, though dried up for 
months, are no sooner flushed with 
rain, than they become vivaria, 
stocked with little fish. Assuming 
these last relations to be true, it 
must be admitted that the genesis 
of such fish is involved in much 
mystery, if their actual descent be 
not from the clouds. Whatever 
doubts may be entertained of the 
anabas’s first fall and subsequent 


cases. 
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rise, all observers agree that it takes 
occasionally very long land journeys 
of its own accord; and that itis not 
unfrequently made to perform even 
longer, being carried, dry, some 
hundred and fifty miles across the 
country to the markets of Calcutta, 
where it is sought for by the natives, 
either as food, or for purposes of 
amusement. Jugglers carry them 
about for exhibition, and children 
love to watch them crawling on 
the ground by means of the sharp 
fins, which serve them in lieu of feet; 
thus these anabases set that Greek 
adage at defiance, which says— 
Oadarrw edy pn more xepratosyevn, ‘let 
him that is of the water remain in 
the water.’ The ophiocephalus, ano- 
ther sub-genus of these camel-fish, 
have sealy heads, like serpents, and 
alone, of fish, no spinous rays to 
support the fins. Several species 
have been noticed. Of one of these, 
called barca, Mr. Buchanan observes 
that it lives in holes excavated in 
the vertical banks of the Brama- 
poutra, and only puts forth its head 
while on the watch for prey. This 
barca he describes as a disagreeable 
creature to look at, in spite of its 
pleasing colours. Unlike the anabas, 
which is always a very small fish, 
the barca attains sometimes five feet 
in length: it is considered as delicate 
food, and when intended for table, is 
cut up into segments, which are only 
marketable while they writhe. 

To this family belongs the cele- 
brated gourami, which is still more 
highly prized by adepts in gastro- 
nomy than even mullet or turbot. 
Commerson testifies—and a French- 
man’s taste may be implicitly relied 
on here—that he never partook of 
anything more exquisite in the way 
of fish, whether derived from the 
sea or from fresh water; he adds, 
that the Dutch in Bavaria rear them 
in large earthen vessels, renewing 
the water daily, and feeding them 
entirely on fresh-water plants, of 
which pistia natans is the chief. 

The interest attaching to these 
curious creatures, from their won- 
derful structure and not less singular 
habits, is enhanced by the fact 
that they were quite as well and 
accurately known by ancient ob- 
servers as, after many ages of ob- 
livion, they have again become, 
within the peridd of the last fifty 
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years. Theophrastus enters into 
such details relative to some mem- 
bers of the group, that there seems 
little danger of mistake in applying 
them to several species of well- 
known Indian fish. This writer ap- 
pears to us to include three distinct 
genera in his twofold division of 
‘air’ and fossil fish; viz., such, first, 
as are amphibious; secondly, such 
as are confined to river banks; and 
thirdly (the most wonderful of any), 
those that, earth-born and earth- 
bred, come only, worm-like, to the 
surface when the ground is satu- 
rated with moisture. Among these, 
there can be little doubt that 
the fish he speaks of as found 
about Babylon, and co-extensive 
with the area covered by the over- 
flowings of Euphrates, which when 
the river returns to its bed ‘ be- 
gin to come forthe for food and 
releife, going upon their finnes in 
lieu of feet, and wagging their tails 
ever as they goe,’ are closely allied 
to the Indian anabas: as little doubt- 
ful is it that those individuals which, 
like Mr. Buchanan’s barca, make 
their ‘holes in the banks of rivers, 
burrowing deep when they are dry, 
and coming forth from their hiding 
ylaces as do serpents,’ must be mem- 
am of the modern sub-genus ophi- 
ocephalus, or snake-heads—the third 
race of fish, eaten bythe Paphlago- 
nians, who disinter them at great 
depths, and far from any spring 
of water, though two respectable 
writers, in their correspondence with 
Gesner, mention such fish, must yet, 
to a certain extent, be taken upon 
trust. As Theophrastus, however, is 
found to be so faithful and accurate 
a witness with regard to the other 
two kinds, may we not hope that 
some day the husbandman’s plough- 
share, or haply a railway excavation, 
may turn out some of these immured 
hybernating fish, and satisfy the 
public mind of their existence. 


MusIts. 


Ah tum te miserum, malique fati, 
Quem attractis pedibus patente porta 
Percurrent raphanique mugilesque. 
Cat. ad Aur. 
As the Mediterranean has its red, 
it has a so called grey mullet of its 
own; the mugil cephalus, which is 
the largest and finest of many spe- 
cies ; the fish frequently served at 
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Italian table d’hétes under the name 
ramado, is our common grey mullet, 
the mugil capito of Cuvier. This 
ramado seldom reaches much above 
half the usual weight of a full-grown 
mugil cephalus, varying in fine speci- 
mens from four to six pounds ;* 
whilst the weight of the full-grown 
‘cefalo’ is habitually from ten to 
twelve pounds. 

The name of mugil is derived 
by many etymologists from multo 
agilis,t and whatever may be 
thought of the derivation, these 
words certainly express correctly 
enough the fitful ‘ agility’ and fleet- 
ness which belongs to the whole 
tribe ; for though one only is desig- 
nated saltator, all the ‘sect’ are 
equally entitled to the denomination 
of ‘jumpers.’ The heights to which 
they have been known to spring in 
escaping from a net would do no 
discredit to a young salmon prac- 
tising somersets. Oppian, who re- 
cords the well-known propensity of 
this fish to escape danger by thus 
‘leaping over the wall,’ adds that if 
foiled in a first attempt he does not 
make another, but gives himself up 
for lost without any further effort : 
The mugil soon as circling seines enclose, 
The fatal threads and treacherous bosom 

knows, 

Instant he rallies all his vigorous powers, 

And faithful aid,of every nerve implores ; 

O’er battlements of cork up-darting flies, 

And finds from air, th’ escape that sea 
denies. 

But should his first attempt his hopes 
deceive, 

And fatal space th’ imprison’d fall receive, 

Exhausted strength no second leap sup- 
plies ; 

Self-doomed to death the prostrate vic- 
tim lies, 

Resign’d with painful expectation waits, 

Till thinner element completes his fates. 

Brute instinct, like the legal code 
of the Medes and Persians, changes 
not; human reason, like that of 
Great Britain, changes to improve. 
Modern mugils continue to leap for 
life as their predecessors from the 
earliest times; but they might now 
as well let it alone, all their caud- 


ties. 
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euvres ending only in catching them- 
selves, in place of waiting patiently 
to be caught. The Neapolitan laz- 
zaroni have hit upon two devices 
which inevitably secure all those that 
once come within sweep of the net: 
first, they either make a great dis- 
turbance on the surface of the water, 
the effect of which is to terrify the 
imprisoned cephali so that they do 
not attempt to escape; or, secondly, 
(and this is the more common and 
favourite procedure) they place a 
floating raft of reeds round the nets, 
upon which the mugils, eager to 
escape, and attempting to leap over 
the enceinte, fall, and are instantly 
taken prisoners by a patrolling crew 
going the round and on the look- 
out for runaways. The fishermen 
of the Tyber catch them in nets 
moved by the stream, which may be 
seen revolving from below Ponte 
Sesto and the Ripetta to several 
miles up beyond the Ponte Molle. 
This fish, though an alumnus of the 
Mediterranean, is by no means con- 
fined to its waters; it abounds in 
several of the rivers of France ; and 
such numbers in particular are said 
to flock into the Loire and the 
Garonne in spring as to cause their 
currents to run quite blue over the 
dense phalanx as it comes up from 
the sea to fatten in fresh water. 

The quality of the mugil is very 
variable ; in the open sea it is a poor 
fish, but in clear running streams 
few are better flavoured, or enjoy a 
higher character at table. Being 
however a notorious glutton who de- 
vourseverything thatcomesto mouth 
(even to the outpourings of the 
drains) the xeorpevs mugil or cefalo 
under each of its several Greek, 
Latin, and Italian aliases has always 
been eviscerated and the inside care- 
fully scoured before cooking; and 
the practice of connoisseurs has 
generally been to abstain entirely 
from such as came from doubtful 
localities, or from stagnant pools 
known to abound in reeds, or with 
an oozy, foul bottom. Those, there- 
fore, from the swampy lagunes 


* We have, however, heard of individuals taken in the Orwell, below Ipswich, 
weighing as much as eight pounds, and in one instance ten pounds, 

+ Columella calls them greges inertis mugilis—the inert tribe of mugils, but this 
phrase to be correct must refer to their moral character, not their physical capabili- 


They are naturally indolent, but once roused by a sense of near danger, fear 


makes them fieet and claps wings to their tails. 


t John Jones, and not in his best vein. 
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about Padua, Commachio, and Ra- 
venna (sites long celebrated for the 
fineness of their eels) have always 
sold cheap, and enjoyed no, or a bad, 
reputation; whilst those kestrei, on 
the other hand, which the clear 
wholesome waters of Abdera and 
Sinope engendered, have always 
been in favour, very early receiving 
and no doubt well deserving, the 
savish commendations bestowed on 
them in the savory pages of the great 
Deipnosophist ! Quem lege! 

Pliny speaks of the stupid charac- 
ter of the mugil who stolidly thrusts 
his head into the sand; and in the 
vain hope of escaping observation, 
not unfrequently loses both head 
and tail whilst only protecting his 
pericranium. In allusion to this 
characteristic trait of mugil imbe- 
cility, there may have been in 
Shakspeare’s day the adage, ‘ Dull 
as a mullet;’ a verbal restitution 
which we would accordingly venture 
to propose of a phrase in the im- 
mortal bard (vide the 2nd part of 
Henry IV.) vice mallet, the present 
reading. Mallets are only dull ina 


dull Seen but the conduct of 


(grey) mullets like that of the simple 
Simons of our own race, prove them 
to be really dull. Passing by the 
interesting small group of atherines, 
the aphyges of Aristotle, the non-nati 
of whose teeming atoms the modern 
Neapolitan makes the most delicate 
of fish fritturas,* we come to the 
twelfth family, that of 
Tue GoBIOIDEs, 


Of which the blennies (so called 
by the Greeks from their slimy sur- 
face) form the first genus. This 
genus blennius includes, amidst a 
great number of species, not a few 
whose peculiarities of organization 
render them extremely interesting ; 
some, like vipers and sharks, bring 
forth their young alive; one indi- 
vidual has tufts like eyebrows on 
his head, and is called, therefore, 
the ‘supercilious blenny ;’ another 
(the bl. opistognathus) is distin- 
guished by his ‘large maxillaries, 
prolonged into a kind of flat mous- 
tache’ (Cuvier); another, from a 
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dilating crest which grows red at 
the nuptial season, is called bl. rubi- 
ceps, or ‘red-cap;’ whilst another, 
the bl. salicus, is famed for jumping 
on and off rocks. The anarrchichas 
lupus, a large and very interesting 
fish, abundant in the north, and 
largely consumed both fresh and 
salted by Icelanders, who, moreover, 
use the gall for soap, and make sha- 
green of the hide, is also, according 
to Cuvier, nothing but another 
blenny, minus the ventrals. Thisis a 
very foolish community, if we take 
their character from Plautus, who, in 
Bacchidides, compares them with 
other pudding-headed  inanities, 
grouping together as synonyms, 
stulti, stolidi, fatui, fungi, bardi, 
blenni. The gobies, like the blen- 
nies, are coated with slime, but un- 
like them, possess a singular disk, 
formed by the union of the two 
thoracic ventrals, which (like a boy’s 
leathern stone lifter) is capable of a 
strong adhesion, either to a rock or 
to whatever other object the owner 
of it may choose to attach it.f An- 
other species, gobius niger, the boule- 
reaux of Lacépide, being a well- 
flavoured fish, is perhaps (but as 
there are several species it is still 
but perhaps) the ancient Latin 
gobius, the rpayos of the Greeks, 
which used to be in such esteem at 
Rome and Venice. 

At Venice famed for dainty dishes 

The gobies ranked the first of fishes, 
says Martial. 

Nor doubt your throat of mullets to 
amerce, 

While scarce a goby lingers in your 
purse, 

writes Juvenal; intending, no doubt, 

to teach men to be content with a 

small luxury when a larger was 

beyond their means. 

Olivi relates of one species of 
roby, carefully observed by him at 
oa. that the male first chooses 
some place where fuci abound, in 
order to make a nest, which he 
then covers with the long, floating 
roots of zostera, or grass wrack, 
there remains, shut up like a Chinese 
husband expecting his wife’s con- 
finement, aad as the lady gobies 


* They were equally celebrated among the Greeks, who had a proverb, ids 
mip aguc, the aphue sees the fire, to point out the celerity with which these black 


eyed pigmies ought to be dressed. 


+ We have had one fasten so close as to require some force to detach it from 


our hand, even when out of the water, 
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arrive to deposit their interesting 
burthens, he fecundates all in sue- 
cession, and defends his offspring 
with as much courage as he had 
displayed care and tenderness in 
making provision for it. ‘ This 
fish.’ says the great French natural- 
ist Cuvier, ‘I believe, after mature 
deliberation, to be the phycis of the 
ancients ; the only one, according 
to Aristotle, which builds a nest.’ 
The next group constitutes the 
thirteenth family, or 


PecroraLes PEDICULATI. 


Fish so called because their carpal 
bones are elongated into a sort of 
arm which supports the pectoral 
fins. It is composed first of the 
genus lophius, or fishing frogs, of 
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which we have already spoken ; and, 
secondly, of the genus chironectes ; 
creatures remarkable for a power of 
suddenly filling their enormous 
paunches with air, and of so distend- 
ing themselves as to assume at will 
an almost orbicular shape in the 
water. On land, their singular fins 
enable them to creep almost like 
small quadrupeds along the ground, 
the peculiar position of the pectorals 
performing the functions of hind 
feet,* and they can live like other 
amphibious fish for two or three 
days out of water (Cuvier). Here 
we pause, intending next to intro- 
duce the reader to the fourteenth 
(an extremely interesting) family of 
fish, imperfectly known to the an- 
cients, and composed almost entirely 
of species belonging to fresh water. 


THE WETHERBYS—FATHER AND SON. 
Sundep Chapters of Lndian Experience. 


Cuapter II. 


VHE ship in whiclt my passage had 
been taken was what was called 

‘a favourite ship.’ She was usually 
full of passengers, and on this occa- 
sion had not less than forty-seven : 
thirty-two out of that number were 
young ladies for the Indian market ; 
several were returning to their rela- 
tions after receiving an education 
at home; but the bulk were con- 
signed to friends whose duty it 
would be to get them well married 
as speedily as possible. Many of 
these girls were under the care of 
the captain and his wife; but some 
of them were under the care of no 
one, except themselves. Amongst 
this number was a Miss Fletcher, 
whose place at the cuddy table was 
immediately opposite to mine; she 
was very pretty, and I must confess 
that every day I looked more ear- 
nestly at her, and thdught less of 
dear Sophy, to whom I had plighted 
my troth. At first I had kept aloof 
from the rest of the voyagers, but 
after we had been about a month at 
sea I began to cultivate Miss 
Fletcher's acquaintance; I used to 


read to her on the poop, walk with 
her after dinner, listen to all her 
troubles (she had many imaginary 
ones), and at length I made a point 
of always escorting her to her cabin 
door when she retired, and there 
bid her ‘ good night.’ Miss Fletcher 
seemed pleased with my atten- 
tions, and before long our mutual 
regard for each other became con- 
spicuous; but we never had an 
opportunity of being alone even for 
a few minutes; there was always 
some ear close at hand to catch 
every word that escaped our lips, 
or some eye to observe our tender 
glances. 

One night, off the Cape of Good 
Hope, it came on to blow a gale of 
wind; and about two o’clock in 
the morning we shipped a heavy 
sea, which caused an awful commo- 
tion on board. There was a simul- 
taneous rush, on the part of all the 
ladies, from their cabins. Such a 
show of night-caps I had never be- 
fore beheld. I came out of my 
cabin, and saw dear Miss Fletcher 
with her long brown hair disheveled 


* The rapid movements ofthese hand-like fins have procured for one species the 
name of C. Histrio, the actor, just as the singular mode in which that interesting 
creature, the nantis, moves its fore legs, has procured for one species common in 
the hedges of Italy that of nantis religiosa, or the praying nantis. 
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and hanging down her back, and her 
eyes starting from her head. 

“*Oh, Mr. Wetherby!’ she ex- 
claimed, on observing me, ‘ will the 
ship be lost?’ and thereupon, in a 
most theatrical fashion, she threw 
herself into my arms. 

It was a heavenly burthen cer- 
tainly, but I was much too nervous, 
in consequence of her alarm, to bear 
it comfortably. In reply to her 
question, I said— 

‘Oh, no! we shall not be lost; 
don’t be frightened.’ And then, 
placing my lips close to her ear, I 
said, in a low tone of voice, ‘ Ellen, 
dearest Ellen, there is no danger.’ 

At this moment we shipped an- 
other sea. The ladies shrieked in 
concert; and, to make matters 
worse, the quarter-master rushed 
down into the steerage, where we 
all were, seized the lamp, carried it 
away (into a sail-room, I believe), 
and left us in total darkness. 

‘All is over!’ cried Ellen, cling- 
ing to me. ‘ Robert, all is over! 
we are sinking!’ 

I thought so too, for we were 
drenched, and up to our ankles in 
salt water; but I contrived to say, 
or stammer— 

* Oh no, Ellen, there is still hope ; 
and if we do go down, it will be in 
each other’s arms !’ 

I could not help kissing her ten- 
derly; and no sooner had I done so 
than Sophy’s dear face, bathed in 
tears as when I last saw her, flitted 
before me. Whata perjured villain 


I acknowledged myself in my own 


heart. What*would I not have 
given had Ellen Fletcher spurned 
me just then, instead of resting her 
head upon my shoulder! 

The gale moderated, the ladies 
recovered from their fright, and 
everybody sought his or her cabin 
to take some rest. As for me, I 
was almost driven mad by self-re- 
proach, At first I resolved not to 
leave my cabin for the remainder of 
the voyage; but then, I thought, 
this would seem odd, and moreover 
it would be unjust to Miss Fletcher, 
to whom I intended to make a con- 
fession as soon as I had a good 
opportunity. Towards evening I 
made my appearance, and went on 
deck. Miss Fletcher overpowered 
me with thanks for my kindness to 
her on the past night. Oh, if I 
could only have repulsed her! But 
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that was not in my power. After a 
rapid and desultory conversation we 
descended together to the cuddy; 
there commenced a game of chess ; 
trod upon each other's toes.during 
its continuance, and when it was 
over took a walk together on the 
quarter-deck. When I was in 
Ellen’s company I was happy, but 
when I was alone my mind was 
always on the rack, contemplating 
my own infamy and faithlessness. 
When we neared Calcutta, and 
sighted the floating light (the beacon 
near which the pilots cruise), I be- 
came desperate. I fancied that my 
avowal to Ellen of my love for 
Sophy would break her heart; and 
yet, what was I todo? I observed 
that Ellen had for some days past 
been more pensive than formerly, 
and rather more formal and distant 
towards me in her manners; and 
this I attributed to some involuntary 
want of attention on my part. Ellen 
was seated in an easy chair, near 
the wheel, knitting a purse. I ap- 
proached her. 

‘Bring that camp-stool near me,’ 
said she; ‘I wish to talk to you.’ 

‘How very industrious you ap- 
pear,’ said 1, when I had taken my 
seat by her side. 

‘Yes,’ she replied, with a smile 
and a sigh, which were beautifully 
blended; ‘I am anxious to get this 
finished by to-morrow. Do -you 
admire it?’ 

* Very much indeed,’ said I. 

*T am glad of that,’ said she; ‘it 
is for you. Mind you never part 
with it, but keep it always for my 
sake—will you?’ 

I promised her never to allow it 
to be out of my sight. 

‘What I want to say to you is 
this,’ said Ellen, working away as 
fast as possible. ‘You know we 
have had a very pleasant flirtation ; 
and to tell you the honest truth, I 
am very fond of you; you are a 
great favourite of mine; but the fact 
is—now don’t be offended—promise 
me you won't be offended, will 
you?’ 

‘What is the fact?’ 
anxiously. 

‘Why, the fact is,’ said Ellen, ‘I 
have come out to India on purpose 
to be married.’ 

* Have you?’ said I, grasping her 
hand, and relieved beyond measure 
even when she had gone thus far. 


I inquired, 
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*Yes,’ she continued; ‘I have 
come out to marry a merchant, who 
wrote home to his mother for a wife. 
He is very rich, and almost old 
enough to be my Pape s but—why, 
you don’t seem at all unhappy! I was 
afraid you would be miserable, and 
I declare youare laughing! Surely 
you did not know of this, and have 
only been making a fool of me, when 
I thought I was making such a fool 
of you ? 

‘My dear Miss Fletcher,’ said I, 
in the most joyous tone of voice, ‘I 
have been the most miserable of 
creatures ever since that night off 
the Cape, when it blew so hard.’ 

‘And when I pretended to be so 
dreadfully frightened, and you 
talked about our dying in each 
other’s arms!’ interrupted Ellen. 

‘Ever since that night I have 
longed to tell you,’ said I, ‘how 
unworthy I am of your affection— 
your notice ; that my heart is an- 
other's.’ Here I told her of my 
love for Sophy, and how it had 
brought me to India. 

‘Oh, how delightful!’ exclaimed 
Ellen. ‘I began to fear that, 


wounded by my conduct, you might 


create a disturbance when we got 
on shore, and perhaps want to shoot 
my old merchant. Tone men, you 
know, are often so very foolish. 
Now, then, remember we are to be 
always the best friends in the world ; 
but pray never allude to that night 
off the Cape: it was very wicked of 
me, but I could not help it.’ She 
laughed, but a crimson hue was 
spread over her face and neck. 

Ellen’s disclosure made me like 
her even more than I had done 
before I heard it. I now felt safe, 
and that Sophy was in no danger of 
losing me, while, at the same time, 
I could amuse myself with Ellen as 
a friend,—so witty, so beautiful, and 
so enchanting in oe manners. 

The next day, a*steamer came 
close to our vessel. The captain 
said,— 

* Why, it’s Manson !’ 

‘That's my merchant,’ said 
Ellen, in a whisper to me. ‘Oh, 

ive me the spy-glass, and let me 
Pook at him. I have never seen him, 
you know.’ 

After arranging the focus, and 
bringing the glass to bear for her 
on the gentleman who was pointed 
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out as Manson, Ellen remarked to 
me, with a nudge of her elbow, 

‘Is he not rather stout ? 

‘You have never seen him?’ 
said I. 

‘No,’ said Ellen. ‘He wrote 
home for a pretty wife, and J am 
that romantic victim.’ 

Manson, who had chartered the 
steamer at a cost of 50/. per day, 
now boarded us, and was introduced 
to his bride elect, with whom he 
seemed quite satisfied. After afew 
hours, he proposed taking as many 
of the passengers as the steamer 
could accommodate to Calcutta. A 
married couple and two spinsters, 
besides Ellen and myself, formed 
the party. 

I say, Wetherby, you are in 
luck,’ observed the chief officer to 
me, when I went to say good bye to 
him. ‘ He (meaning Manson) keeps 
one of the best houses in Calcutta, 
and lives in a princely style, sir.’ 

When we anak at Prinsep’s 
ghat (a wharf where passengers 
usually land), we found several 
carriages and a small army of 
servants apparently waiting for us. 
Manson, as a matter of course, 
seemingly, took the whole of us to 
his house in Chouringhee. It was 
a truly magnificent edifice, and 
furnished in the most costly and ex- 
travagant fashion. There was an 
air of splendour and wealth about 
everything connectedwith Manson's 
establishment, which, I could ob- 
serve, made a very pleasant impres- 
sion on Ellen’s mind. Her eyes 
sparkled with joy as she looked 
around her, hou she struggled to 
conceal that she was elated with 
the bright prospect opened to her 
view. 

Mr. Manson was between fort 
and fifty years of age, not bad- 
looking, but ‘ rather stout’ (as Ellen 
had justly remarked.) His man- 
ners were warm and courteous, and 
he seemed to be the very personifi- 
cation of what is termed ‘a good- 
hearted fellow.’ He not only kept 
the best house in Calcutta, but the 
best horses and equipages, the best 
wines, the best billiard-table,—in 
short, it was his vanity to have the 
best of everything ;—all that he 
sighed for was the prettiest wife in 
India, and in Ellen his ambition 
was fully gratified. 
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When I saw Ellen in the large 
and well-lighted drawing-room, 
with diamond and ruby bracelets on 
her wrists, and a string of costly 
pearls in her hair, and valuable 
rings on her fingers, seated at the 
piano on the first evening she had 
spent on the shores of India, I could 
not help saying to myself,—‘ Well, 

ou would have been a great fool to 
1ave given up all this to share the 
fortunes of a poor wretch of a cornet 
like me.’ 

Manson's firm—that of Border- 
daile, Manson, and Briggs—was the 
most flourishing house in Calcutta. 
Everything was prepared for the 
wedding, and it came off on the 
third evening after our arrival. The 
ceremony was performed at St. 
John’s Church, in the presence of 
all Manson's friends, who attended, 
according to invitation and custom, 
in large white favours. The 
Governor-General's staff were pre- 
sent, likewise all the leading officials, 
military officers, and members of 
the Bar, for Manson was, in those 
days, what is vulgarly but forcibly 
described as no end of'a swell. The 
church was literally crowded with 
gentlemen in every kind of uniform, 
(full dress,) and ladies in the gayest 
costume. Having come with the 
wedding-party, I, in my grey and 
silver uniform (in which I thought 
I looked extremely fine), had 
standing-room near the bride, who 
looked remarkably well and lady- 
like (she was a girl of good family). 
For the life of me, I could not help 
thinking of that night off the Cape, 
when the quarter-master took away 
the — and left us in the dark. 
The wedding over, Manson and his 
wife repaired to Barrackpore (a place 
about twelve or thirteen miles from 
Calcutta) to spend the honeymoon, 
and the spectators, in their ‘ favours,’ 
went to enjoy their evening drive on 
the esplanade, discuss the scene they 
had just witnessed, and speculate on 
the probable happiness or otherwise 
of the match. Mounted on one of 
Manson's favourite Arabs, I, too, 
joined that glittering throng, and 
had the honour of an invitation to 
dine in the Fort with an officer whom 
1 had met at Manson’s on the 
eo evening. It is extraordinary 
ow intimate and familiar people 
become in the East, even on the 
VOL, XLVII. NO, CCLXXIX, 
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shortest acquaintance. What was 
my surprise and confusion on 
hearing myself thus accosted at the 
mess-table by an officer with whom 
I had not exchanged half-a-dozen 
words :— 

‘I say, Cornet, they say you 
carried on immensely with that girl 
on the passage out, and that you 
were always praying for a gale of 
wind!’ 

‘Yes,’ said my host,’ (before I had 
time to reply to the first assault,) 
‘and the passengers thought she 
would throw Manson overboard 
when she got on shore, and take up 
with you.’ 

‘Is it not rather cheeky of you,’ 
said an ensign to whom I had never 
spoken, ‘to stick your spoon up in 
the old boy’s abode? Llike you for 
that.’ 

‘Make him your agent,’ said a 
fourth, who was also a stranger to 
me. ‘He has lots of tin, and wont 
bother you when you have ever- 
drawn your account.’ 

In the plenitude of my inexpe- 
rience, I remarked, with reference 
to the last observation, that I had 
my pay, which, with horse allow- 
ance, was between three and four 
hundred a year, and that I should 
not require any agent. 

A shout of laughter followed the 
expression of this sentiment of mine, 
and I thought the company very 
rude, though I joined in their 
laughter to conceal my awkward- 
ness. 

‘You are all right,’ said my host, 
in a congratulatory tone of voice. 
‘When Manson comes back, you 
know, he will be at his office all day 
long, and if you play your cards 
well, you will be her A.D.C. Mind, 
when you are helping her to form 
her dinner-parties, that you in- 
variably put me on the list. Just 
say to her, ‘the affair will be aw- 
fully dull and flat unless we have 
Captain Staves to contribute to the 
hilarity of the evening.”’ 

‘Do you know what are an aide- 
de-camp’s qualifications? said the 
cnsign to me. 

. No,’ J replied. 

He forthwith favoured me with 
them, and raised another uproarious 
laugh at my expense. 

1 drank a good deal of champagne 
at dinner that night, and became 
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jovial and dismal alternately; and 
\ the time we retired to the billiard- 
room, I was bordering on downright 
inebriety. Two glasses of brandy 
and soda-water settled the business, 
and there I sat on the couch, feeling, 
looking, thinking, and talking (I 
have no doubt) very like a consum- 
mate fool. 

‘I say, Cornet, we are all coming 
to breakfast with you to-morrow, at 
about half-past one,’ said the en- 
sign, taking a seat beside me. 

‘That’s right,’ said I; ‘do, old 
boy. Will Staves come ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, everybody,’ said the 
ensign. ‘ About fourteen or fifteen 
of us. But have covers laid for 
twenty.’ 

‘Allright,’ said I,‘ all right. Covers 
for twenty.’ And repeating these 
words, Ifellfastasleep. Atthreeinthe 
morning, I was aroused by Captain 
Staves and the ensign. They wished 
to take me home in their buggy. 
The object of this attention was 
twofold; it was parily to see me 
safe in bed, and partly to hear me 
give the necessary directions to the 
khansamah (butler) touching the 
breakfast. We ordered every deli- 
cacy that could be procured, and 
impressed upon the shansamah 
that twenty people would require 
a goodly quantity of champagne, 
hock, and claret, and Staves enjoined 
him to remember that it must be 
welliced. The khansamah uttered 
the word Atcha, which was tanta- 
mount to the remark I made when 
the ensign proposed the breakfast,— 
all right. 

The next»morning, when I went 
down stairs, I was horrorstruck at 
beholding the table laid for a large 
party. Lremembered something of 
what had passed, but I indulged the 
hope that it was a dream. The 
khansamah made his appearance, 
opened a bottle of champagne, and 
begged of me to take a glass and 
satisfy myself that it was iced to 
perfection. The wine did me good 
in curing my headache; but it did 
not dispel the pain I was labouring 
under when 1 contemplated the 
gross breach of hospitality of which 
Thad been guilty. The guests came, 
and sat down to one of the most 
sumptuous repasts that ever was 
served. Only two places were va- 
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cant. When we had ate and drank 
sufficiently, we repaired to the bil- 
liard-room, where Manson’s choice 
cheroots were smoked by every one 
in great profusion; and play, on 
which heavy sums were staked, was 
carried on till sunset. It was on 
this occasion that I first touched a 
cue, and gave promise of much skill. 
When Manson and his wife returned 
to Calcutta, at the end of the week, 
I took an opportunity of speaking 
to him, and explaining how sensible 
I was of the impropriety of my con- 
duct in asking a large party to his 
house in his absence; and I assured 
him that my only excuse was, that 
I had taken too much champagne at 
the mess. ‘My dear fellow!’ said 
Manson, laying his hand on my 
shoulder, ‘ don’t talk of it. I am 
delighted you entertained them, and 
hope they enjoyed themselves. They 
are all friends of mine, and a more 
hospitable set of men neverbreathed. 
By the bye, don’t let me forget to 
thank you for the great kindness 
and attention you showed to my 
dear wife on board the ship. She 
tells me that without you the pas- 
sage would have been insufferably 
tedious.’ 

Ellen (I must still call her Ellen) 
told me next day, when we were 
alone, that fearful lest some of our 
fellow-passengers might tell tales 
which might possibly reach Man- 
son’s ears, she had deemed it pru- 
dent to prepare his mind by casually 
confessing to him, in the first in- 
stance, that we had been insepa- 
rables. I was further delighted to 
hear from Ellen’s lips that Manson 
had taken a great fancy for me— 
that he liked me exceedingly. 

It was, indeed, a very happy life 
that I led while a guest of Man- 
son. Now and then Eilen would 
tease me, when we were alone, by 
asking me questions about ‘ Sophy,’ 
and laughing at me; but, generally, 
she was very kind, and I must say 
my platonic regard for her was re- 
markably ardent. At last, after 
wailing six weeks in Caleutta (during 
the whole of that period I was stay- 
ing with the Mansons, and treated 
as one of the family), I was posted 
to the 12th Light Cavalry —my 
father’s old regiment; the regiment 
in which I had been born and reared 
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until I was twelve years of age. It 
was then quartered at Cawnpore, 
and thither I proceeded to join. My 
parting with Ellen was almost as 
painful as my parting with ‘dear 
Sophy.’ We were both low-spirited ; 
and we promised to write to each 
other every week. Ellen, with her 
own pretty hands, packed my palan- 
keen, and my pittarehs (boxes which 
are suspended to each end of a stout 
bamboo, and carried on men’s shoul- 
ders). She showed me where to 
find the cheroots, and the sherry, 
and the biscuits, when I required 
them on the journey ; and she placed 
an old shoe beneath my pillow, to 
make me dream of her (she said) 
upon the dreary road. 1 was for 
resigning the service, and remaining 
in Ellen’s; but she good-humour- 
edly replied, ‘Oh, no! harm would 
come of it. Remember Sophy. Go 
where glory waits thee, and distin- 
guish yourself. If Manson were 
here,’ said she, ‘you should have 
half-a-dozen kisses, but as he is not, 
you shall only have one—and that 
Pll tell him of. There, there—that’s 
enough; there, there, now—no 
more!’ I tore myself away, and 
went weeping out of her sight. Be- 
fore I had reached Cox’s bungalow, 
the first stage from Calcutta, I had 
drowned my feelings in the sherry, 
and settled myself to sleep. 

When I joined the regiment, I 
found old Baxter still in command. 
I remembered his red face well, and 
with very few exceptions the whole 
of the oflicers and their wives were 
familiar to me. They received me 
with great warmth, and] felt amongst 
them completely at home. Old 
Subahdars and Havildars (native 
officers) who had served for many 
years with my father, came to pay 
their respects to me, and called me 
frequently Baba (child). Many of 
our old servants, too, came and 
eracked their knuckles over my 
head (a common practice in the 
East, expressive of devotion), and 
cried with joy at seeing me again. 
When I landed in India I had en- 
tirely forgotten my Hindustanée, 
and could scarcely speak a word; 
but before I had been a fortnight 
with my regiment, I could discourse 
with almost as much ease and fluency 
as any native. The rapidity with 
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which my knowledge of the native 
tongue came back to me was mira- 
culous. As a boy, I was a pet with 
all the people in the corps, and as a 
young man I had not grown out of 
their liking. The ladies of the regi- 
ment, whenever they detected any 
imperfections in my character, would 
not fail to point them out; and my 
senior oflicers kept as sharp an 
eye upon my conduct as though each 
had been an elder and more prudent 
brother. I began to feel that my 
wings were clipped in the 12th Light 
Cavalry. The interest taken in my 
welfare was a personal annoyance, 
and I heartily wished that [ had 
been posted to some other corps, 
which I should have joined as a per- 
fect stranger. If I gave a party, or 
made a foolish bet at billiards, or, 
in short, did anything out of the 
common way, as other cornets fre- 
quently did, I was twitted with 
‘ Bobby, my boy, what would your 
governor say to this ?—while Mrs. 
Baxter, or Mrs. Green, or Mrs. 
somebody else was constantly threat- 
ening to inform my mother what a 
nice youth I was—‘ nice,’ of course, 
meaning ‘ disreputable.’ Ina word, 
I felt disgusted at having so many 
kind friends, who, having known me 
as a child, seemed resolved never to 
look upon me as a man, ther cor- 
nets could oceasionally talk grand, 
and their fictions—I believe most of 
their adventures were fictitious— 
were attentively listened to; but in 
this luxury I was never allowed the 
slightest indulgence. Even when 
Manson’s name happened to be 
mentioned, and I boasted of ‘the 
run’ I had of that house, and how 
Manson used to lend me his best 
horses, I used to observe half-a- 
dozen of my brother officers winking 
at each other, and then came some 
such exclamation as this—‘ Bobby, 
draw it mild, please! You will rival 
your governor in time, no doubt; 
but you must not expect to do it all 
at once.’ 

Ere long I began to detest the 
regiment, and communicated my 
sorrows to Mrs. Manson, with whom 
T continued to correspond regularly. 
What was my delight on reading 
one of her letters beginning thus :— 
‘Never mind; I'll get you a staff 
appointment in Calcutta, and then 
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you will be happy.’ On the strength 
of this, I went to mess in very high 
spirits. I there publicly denounced 
regimental duty as horribly slow: 
but intimated that J should soon 
have done with it, as I intended to 
get staff employ immediately. 
‘Bobby,’ said the senior captain, 
‘your father was always on the 
point of getting staff employ. He 
was once within an ace (so he said) 
of being Resident at Lucnow. He 
then came downto the Commissioner- 
ship of Sirsa; after that, he was 
booked for the next vacancy in the 
judge - advocate - general's depart- 
ment. Now, although he was well 
qualified for any of these offices, he 
had not one rap of interest of any 
sort or kind, and had to stick to his 
regiment till he went home. What 
interest have you, I should like 
to know?’ 

‘I have immense interest with the 
Governor-General,’ said I, bump- 
tiously. ‘He took great notice of 
me when I was in Calcutta.’ 

‘Now, Bobby,’ said old Baxter, 
‘in the first place, look here. Al- 
though you speak the bolé (conver- 
sational tongue) like a nigger, you 
cannot read or write Hindostanée ; 
and without that you can’t pass, 
and unless you pass, you can’t get 
staff employ. In the second place, 
you must be three years with your 
regiment, and you have only been 
seven months. Now, how are you 
to get over these standing regula- 
tions of government ?’ 

‘That’s government's business, 
Colonel,’ said I, stroking my beard- 
less chin. ‘If government cannot 
do without me, government will 
manage all that, I suppose.’ 

For some time I was the laughing- 
stock of all Cawnpore. My sanity 
was disputed by many persons, 
while others imagined I intended 
my remarks for wit: but to the 
astonishment of all, the Gazette soon 
contained ‘Cornet Robert Wetherby, 
of the 12th L. CC.’ Yes; there 
was I appointed to a very com- 
fortable berth, with 500 rupees (507.) 
per mensem staff salary, and little 
or nothing to do. The newspapers 
attacked this appointment vehe- 
mently: but I did not care for 
that. It was just the thing to suit 
me, and I was in ecstasies. My 
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brother officers wanted to know how 
I managed it; but I was contented 
with saying, ‘Interest, interest, 
personal interest—nothing else, I 
assure you.’ I called upon all the 
military people in the station to take 
leave, and was treated with great 
cordiality on the part of the ladies 
(with one exception, which I will 
yxresently mention), and envious 
foles on the part of their husbands. 
Fancying myself a person of tre- 
mendous importance I had acquired 
an incipient swagger, even before 
leaving Cawnpore for the metro- 
polis. The ‘exception’ which I have 
just alluded to was a Mrs. Brill, the 
wife of Lieutenant Brill of my own 
regiment. Brill had been a very 
hard drinker, and was going very 
rapidly to the dogs or the grave, 
when Mrs. Brill, then Mrs. Leveson, 
who was the widow of an assistant- 
surgeon, was thrown in his way. 
She was older than Brill by several 
years—and she was, besides, a 
‘country born.’ She was rather 
more than a brunette. She was of a 
very dark complexion ; and plain— 
very plain; and thin, very thin. 
No one but a country born could be 
anything like sothin. And she was 
a woman of the most violent temper 
and imperative disposition. It was 
said that she coaxed poor Brill at 
first, and then bullied him into 
marrying her by threatening to 
publish his letters to her in one of 
the papers. The ladies of the regi- 
ment hated Mrs. Brill, and (such is 
the matter of fact way in which 
matrimonial alliances are looked 
upon even in the East) thought that 
oor Brill had little to congratulate 
himself upon in being ‘saved’ (as he 
used to express it) ‘from a prema- 
ture end.’ Mrs. Brill never allowed 
her husband to drink more than one 
bottle of beer a-day at his own ex- 
pense. He might get drunk as 
often as he had a chance at other 
people’s houses (and this was not 
often, for she kept him almost con- 
stantly at home) and she did not 
care about it. She pinched Brill, 
too, in his diet; that is to say, she 
fed him principally upon kid’s flesh 
and vegetable curry. And she fre- 
quently exposed Brill to the annoy- 
ance of being periodically a defendant 
at the Court of Request, for not 
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paying his servants—the truth being, 
that it was his ‘ Missis’ who had 
such a horror of parting with the 
coin which came into her hands. 
Poor Brill never saw a single rupee 
of his pay after it got into Mrs. 
Brill’s almirah (wardrobe). She 
had made Brill study very hard for 
several years, and he was certainly 
one of the best Oriental scholars in 
the service. He could read, write, 
and speak either Persian, Oordoo, 
or Hindee with wonderful accuracy 
and readiness. Mrs. Brill had trained 
him for staff employ, upon which 
she had set her heart on purpose 
for the pay ; for she loved, adored, 
worshipped gold. That feeling she 
inherited, with many others, from 
her mother’s side of the family. How 
such a man as Brill, who was still a 
very good-looking fellow, and who 
had been as dashing a youth as ever 
sprang into a saddle, could have 
united himself to such a miserable- 
looking, ill-tempered, ill-conditioned, 
worse than vulgar-minded, black, 
skinny, frog-voiced half-caste, was 
indeed a miracle; but what was 
more miraculous still, he was not 
only grateful to her for having re- 
formed him, but actually fond of his 
hideous -. Brill, however, did 
not stand alone in India. A couple 
like Lieutenant and Mrs. Brill were 
to be found in every station, and 
perhaps in every regiment through- 
out the service. 

When I went to take my leave of 
Brill and his wife, the latter crossed 
her legs and folded her arms, and 
looked at me as savagely as though 
I had broken open her almirah and 
stolen her bag of rupees; and in 
reply to a question which I put to 
her, touching her health, she replied, 

‘Don’t you think the Governor- 
General ought to be ashamed of 
himself?’ 

‘ For what?’ I asked. 

‘Why, for giving you a staff 
appointment,’ said Mrs. Brill. 

‘No,’ said I; ‘I don’t think he 
ought to be ashamed of himself for 
that.’ 

‘Oh, don’t you?’ said Mrs. Brill. 
‘Then you are as bad as he is, or 
the person who recommended you. 
A pretty Governor-General,’ ” she 
continued scornfully. ‘Doesn’t know 
how to make use of his patterinidge!”’ 
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The last remark was said a good deal 
in Mrs. Caudle’s tone when she rated 
Caudle for losing his umbrella. 
‘ Here’s Brill,’ she went on, pointing 
to her husband, who sat as quiet asa 
mouse, and not daring to interrupt 
her. ‘Just look at Brill. There is a 
man who has made himself fit for the 
staff. Everybody knows that. He 
applies to government for every- 
thing that becomes vacant. And 
what reply does he get from go- 
vernment? Why, that there are 
already too many officers absent 
from the corps; but his claims shall 
not be forgotten when the number 
of officers doing regimental duty 
will admit of his being withdrawn. 
Well, a vacancy occurs; Brill applies 
for it, expects to get it; but you, 
his junior by ten years—you, who 
have not passed—you, who have no 
more idea of figures and accounts 
than a turkey-cock, you are taken, 
and Brill is left in the lurch.’ 

‘I am very sorry for Brill,’ said 
I; ‘but you know, Mrs. Brill, in 
this country Every man for himself 
is the motto.’ 

‘Man!’ ejaculated Mrs. Brill, 
contemptuously. ‘Man, indeed! 
Do you call yourself a man? Why, 
you are only a mere boy. If it 
wasn’t for your uniform, no one 
would know you belonged to the 
cavalry, for youcannot call that down 
upon your upper lip a moustache. 
Man !’ she screached. ‘You aman! I 
suppose you are related or connected 
with some director. That makes a 
man of any boy, no matter how 
stupid or how dissipated he may be. 
I suppose your goings on have got 
you into debt, and you wrote home 
for money; and instead of sending 
you out an order on some house for 
the amount, they sent you out an 
order on the Governor-General for 
a staff appointment, which would 
answer the purpose, and save their 
pockets. I know how these things 
are managed. I have got letters to 
prove it. How came young Grillby 
to get the adjutancy of that irregular 
regiment? Why, a living too fast, 
and getting over head and ears in 
debt. And how was it that Lucius 
Jones got into the commissariat de- 

artment? Why, by going security 
or another man, and being called 
upon to pay the money. His father 
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did not like to send it out, so he 
made the government pay for his 
son’s indiscretion; and what's more, 
he bur thened government with a 
maa who is such a fool that he 
allows government to be robbed of 
laes and lacs of rupees every year. 
Jones’s head clerk lives in a fine 
house, beautifully furnished, drives 
his carriage and pair, and his horse 
and buggy, keeps riding horses for 
himself and his wife, and a pony a- 
piece for his children, and buys 
shares in all the banks on a salary 
of seventy-five rupees (7/. 10s.) a 
month. Under such men as Jones 
—and there are a good many of ‘em 
in staff employ—government, when it 
wantselephants and camels,—no, not 
when it wants ‘em, but when the sub- 
ordinates make out that government 
wants ’em—buys its own property. 

These things are well known.’ 
There was too much truth in Mrs. 
Brill’s remarks to render them 
palatable, and I rose to take my de- 
parture. I heard her, after 1 left 
the room, wishing the Court of 
Directors, the Board of Control, the 
Governor-General, and myself, every 
species of ill-fortune. Brill came 
out to see me into my buggy, and 
begged me, in a whisper, not to be 
annoyed at anything his wife had 
said. ‘ You know, Wetherby,’ said 
Brill, ‘ it is rather a hard case. You 
must confess it is—a very hard case, 
to havea junior taken out of your 
regiment to fill the very berth that 
you had set your heart upon. It’s 
uite enough to make a man take to 
rink. Many fellows do, when they 
see that all the time they have spent 
in study has been to no purpose ; 
and that without powerful interest, 
passing in the languages is all rot, 
and hoping for employ on the staff 
next door to madness; and the worst 
rt of the business,’ continued poor 
rill, ‘is this, that whenever we 
meet with one of these disappoint- 
ments, [ get rowed as much as if I 
had had a hand in rejecting my own 
application. I come in for it as 
though I had no business to be 
without the interest which other 
people happen to have. Don’t you 

see, Wetherby ?’ 

I did see, and bade poor Brill 
good bye. 
* * * 
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When Larrived in Calcutta, Man- 
son invited me to live in his house, 
and I accepted his kind offer, and 
might have saved every farthing of 
my staff pay arid allowances; but I 
began to incur debts in every diree- 
tion. Everybody was delighted to 
give me credit, and have me on their 
books. I had made immense pro- 
gress at billiards, and was considered 
one of the best players in Calcutta ; 
but I was too free in giving points, 
and long odds, and contrived to 
come off'a loser at the end of each 
month. I had also imbibed a strong 
passion for the turf, and being a 
very good judge of a horse, I bought 
five maiden Arabs, which Mrs. Man- 
son named respectively Othello, 
Tago, Cassio, Roderigo, and Lodo- 
vico. What with training in the 
morning, billiard playing and call- 
ing during the day, attending Mrs. 
Manson's carriage in the evening, 
and dining out, I had seareely a mo- 
ment to spare. I attended ‘office’ 
occasionally, and abused the chup- 
prassies (messengers), and some- 
times kicked them, just to satisfy 
my conscience that I did not draw 
my salary for nothing, and that | 
was not ungrateful for the Com- 
pany’s salt; but I am not aware that 
| did the state any essential service. 
The cold weather came, and with it 
the long looked-for races. Two of 
my horses, Othello and Lodovico, 
were entered for the Cup, the great 
race of the first day. Both horses 
were the favourites, and both were 
to start. At the ordinary, I was 
asked with which horse I intended 
to win. I replied, ‘ With the best 
horse, whichever it may be.’ Othello, 
who was by far the finer animal of 
the two, was bought at a very high 
price in the lottery, and Lodovico 
was drawn, unfortunately, by Man- 
son, who refused to put him up to 
sale. The bets upon the race were 
something enormous, considering the 
comparative smallness of the com- 
munity — not less, perhaps, than 
30,000/. were staked on the event. 
I purposely refrained from making 
a single bet, insomuch as both fa- 
vourites were my property ; nor was 
I aware that Manson had betted so 
heavily as I afterwards discovered 
he had done. The field came to the 
starting post, and I was not a little 
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proud of my beautiful greys. ‘ Of! 
and away they went, and I rushed 
to Mrs. Manson’s side in the stand to 
witness the struggle, in common with 
all Caleutta. Othello and Lodovico 
took the lead, and kept it; they were 
neck and neck, stride and stride, the 
whole way round the course, till they 
came to the distance post, when 
Othello fell a little behind. His 
jockey immediately took to the spur 
and the whip, and Lodovico’s jockey 
instantly followed the example. The 
contest between them became ex- 
tremely exciting. Those who had 
backed Othello, frantically called 
out ‘ Othello! Othello’s race!’ 
Those who had backed Lodovico, 
shouted ‘ Lodovico for ever! Lodo- 
vico!’ It was soon over. Othello 
beat. Lodovico by a nose. I went 
down from the stand to claim the 
cup, for the purpose of presenting it 
to Mrs. Manson; but very high 
words at the scales where the 
jockeys were weighed, induced me 
to go there and ascertain what the 
noise was all about. Such an up- 
roar I had never before witnessed in 
the whole course of my life, nor had 
I seen men’s passions so frightfully 
aroused and swayed by pecuniary 
interest. It appeared that Othello's 
jockey was about a quarter of an 
ounce .under weight, and ZLodovico 
was adjudged by the stewards to 
be the winner of the race! As I 
was coming away from the scales, I 
heard a gentleman say to a friend 
with whom he was conversing ‘ Oh, 
the knowing cornet’ (I was always 
called the knowing cornet) ‘knew 
that Othello’s jockey was not weight 
when he started. That fellow, 
Manson, you know, has won about 
a lac of rupees (10,000/.) ; and I sup- 
pose they will go halves—the Count 
and Beppo always were good 
friends !’ 

‘I could not help hearing your 
remark,’ said I to this gentleman,— 
‘I mean your remark about this 
race. Surely you do not mean se- 
riously to impute to me any unfair 
play in the matter?’ He made me 
no reply, but smiled contemptuously 
in my face. I repeated my last 
question, with as much calmness as 
my position would admit of ; but no 
reply was afforded me in words. 
The contemptuous smile, however, 
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had become a broad and peculiarly 
aggravating grin. Having inherited 
a hot temper and a strong arm, I 
raised my fist, dealt my enemy a 
heavy blow on his chest, and laid 
him senseless at my feet. The gen- 
tleman whom I had thus assaulted, 
under such gross provocation, be- 
longed to one of the services; he 
had immense influence with several 
of the secretaries to government, 
and was nearly connected with one 
of them by marriage. (He had a 
horse entered for the cup.) As soon 
as I had knocked him down, I felt 
satisfied that my commission yas 
forfeited—that nothing could save 
me. I left the race-course in dis- 
gust, and went to my rooms in Man- 
son’s house. hither many of my 
friends flocked to ascertain my ver- 
sion of the affair, for several very 
extraordinary versions were already 
going the round of the society. 
That evening I was placed under 
arrest, and the brigade-major, when 
he came to demand my sword, 
cruelly informed me of the general 
opinion, which was that I should be 
smashed to a moral! But, petti- 
coat influence, (what is there that a 
pretty woman cannot do, in every 
part of the world?) which got me 
my appointment, was again strenu- 
ously exerted on my behalf. I was 
released from arrest; but alas! I 
was placed in general orders, at the 
disposal of his excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. In other words, 
I had to rejoin my corps. My bills 
were now speedily furnished, by the 
various tradespeople with whom I 
had accounts, and a large sum they 
amounted to in the aggregate. 
During the twelve months I had 
been in Caleutta, I had contracted 
debts to the extent of 31,000 rupees, 
(3150/.) Manson agreed to take my 
stud over at a valuation of 25,000 
rupees, and carried the balance, 
650/., to my debit in the books of 
the firm, upon which I was autho- 
rized to draw, to meet the demands 
of my creditors. 

The debts of the Indian army, by 
which is meant, I suppose, the debts 
of officers in the army of the East 
India Company, have so frequently 
formed a topic of discussion in the 
English newspapers, that a few 
practical observations, even in this 
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narrative, may not be considered out 
of place. With all due deference to 
Sir Charles Napier, and others who 
think and say to the contrary, I 
know that neither a cornet nor an 
ensign can live on his pay in India, 
without getting into debt. He may 
exist, and he may save money, (one 
out of every hundred does, perhaps,) 
but, as for living comfortably, and 
having those luxuries which in In- 
dia are absolutely necessaries of life, 
it is out of the question. I do not 
mean to say that race-horses and 
champagne are necessaries of life. I 
am speaking of the mass, who never 
dream of indulging in these matters, 
—men who do all in their power to 
avoid debt and its concomitant difli- 
culties. Having once exceeded his 
means, the young officer becomes 
dun-hardened, — becomes accus- 
tomed to receiving letters, calling 
upon him for payment. They gra- 
dually lose their effect, and, instead 
of making him anxious to rub off old 
scores, they sharpen his appetite for 
establishing new ones. opsleesly 
inextricable, he becomes reckless, 
and orders supplies, (principally 
they consist of brandy, wine, aed 
and cigars), wherever he can get 
them on credit. He has frequently 
an execution general out against 
him, an award from the Court of Re- 
quests, authorizing the sale of his 
property. This does not affect him 
much. The property which A sells 
by auction, in pursuance of the exe- 
cution general, was bought last 
month, from B and C, on credit. A 
loses the young officer's custom, 
and some one else (D) gets it, 
and B and C soon bring him into 
the Court of Requests, and get a 
decree, by which they sell off the 
effects purchased from D. Nothing 
would be easier than to remedy 
this. Let the Courts of Requests be 
abolished altogether, except in cases 
between master and servant, for the 
settlement of disputes concerning 
wages. Let the tradesman, who is 
too prone to encourage the young 
oflicer to be extravagant in his 
orders, be left without any remedy 
for the recovery of his demands, and 
he will then be careful how he parts 
with his goods without the cash. It 
is to settle these tradesmen’s bills 
that young officers are often driven 
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into the Banks, to borrow a good 
round sum, which they engage to 
pay off in a certain time, by monthly 
instalments from their pay, which is 
not, in the first instance, sufficient 
for their support! When an officer 
attains the rank of captain, it takes 
him years and years, in most cases, 
to free himself from the liabilities 
contracted in earlier and more im- 
= days. I have known the 
est-intentioned and steadiest lads 
get slightly into debt on joining, 
and, before two years had passed, 
they have been so deeply in the 
mire, they knew not which way to 
turn, or how to contrive for a mere 
subsistence, without giving orders 
for goods which they were aware 
they could never pay for. 

It would be impossible to depict 
the disgust with which I once more 
entered upon regimental duties. As 
for living on my pay, and keeping 
down the interest on the debt to 
Manson's firm, that was out of the 

uestion — utterly hopeless: and 
uring the then present administra- 
tion I was satisfied there was no 
chance of my being restored to staff- 
employ: nevertheless I lived as 
quietly as I possibly could, hired a 
Moonshee (a teacher), and took to 
studying Persian and Hindee. But 
T soon grew weary of this, and joined 
in all the dissipation which was then 
unfortunately so common, not only 
in my own corps, but in almost ever 
regiment in the service. Funerals 
became so frequent that Death lost 
its terrors amongst the survivors. 
Many fell victims to disease and the 
climate ; but more than two thirds 
were carried off by hard drinking 
and the life we led. The day was 
turned into night and the night into 
day. Most of us used to go from 
the billiard room to the parade- 
ground before sunrise, and from the 
parade ground to our beds. I had 
‘immense luck’(so it was spoken of) 
in the shape of promotion. Four 
men who were above me when I re- 
joined my regiment had drank them- 
selves out, and I got my lieutenancy 
before I had been three years a 
cornet. Our regiment was Lidding 
fair to rival a regiment of native in- 
fantry which could boast of captains 
only twenty-five or twenty-six years 
of age! At last my health began to 
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give way ; but brandy and water and 
cheroots were the only medicines I 
could be prevailed upon to take. 
This ended in a fit of delirium tre- 
mens, and I was looked upon by the 
cornets as ‘a certain step’—one of 
them used, jocularly, to measure me, 
as I Jay on my bed, and remark what 
an awful long ‘ box’ I should require. 
But the friends of my father and my 
mother were determined that I 
should not die for want of care. Mrs. 
Baxter and Mrs. Green, and another 
lady, watched me by turns, and 
tended me through my long and 
tedious illness, (during which I used 
to rave about Sophy), with maternal 
kindness and patience. In time, I 
recovered from my fever and bodily 
pains ; but my intellect had suffered 
severeiy, and I was childish and im- 
becile, and frequently did not know 
my most intimate acquaintances who 
came to visit me. ‘The doctor of the 
regiment recommended that I should 
be sent home on sick certificate for 
a couple of years. The means were 
advanced by my brother officers, and 
bills drawn upon my father to cover 
them. Iwas sent down the country, 
as helpless as an infant, in the cus- 
tody of an European servant, who 
had instructions never to lose sight 
of me until the ship, in which my 
passage had been ion. was about 
to sail. Mrs. Manson, I was told, 
took great care of me while I was at 
Calcutta, previous to my embarka- 
tion ; but of this I had no recollee- 
tion. It was not until we had ar- 
rived at St. Helena and I went on 
shore, with a large party, to visit 
Napoleon's tomb, that my reason, 
my faculties, were completely re- 
stored tome. Ithere began to feel 
that a long link in my existence was 
wanting. The last of myself—that 
is of my former self—that I could 
remember with distinctness, was 
dining at the mess of a dragoon regi- 
ment on the anniversary of the Bat- 
tle of Waterloo. How ashamed did 
I feel of myself! With what re- 
morse did I look back upon the past! 
I borrowed an Army Fist from one 
of the passengers, and there found 
the names of two lieutenants of my 
regiment scratched out. I had no 
idea that they were dead, and that I 
had two lieutenants below me. I 
knew that they must have died of 
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hard drinking ; and that brandy was 
at the bottom of this additional 
promotion. I interrogated one or 
two officers on board, as to my con- 
duct on the passage, and to my 
great joy was informed that I had 
scarcely spoken a word since we left 
Calcutta, and had been guilty of 
nothing extravagant in my manners. 
My dressing case and my desk, con- 
taining my letters, papers, and suffi- 
cient money to defray my current 
expenses, were (they said) deposited 
with the captain, who was requested 
to restore them to me when & con- 
ceived I was in a fit state to receive 
them. Oh! the sense of humility I 
experienced — it stung me to the 
very soul—when I went into the 
captain’s cabin to demand these 
things—to stand before him, and ac- 
knowledge that I had been insane! 
On opening my desk I found all my 
private letters in a packet, sealed 
with the seal of Colonel Baxter. He 
was a very curious person, and I 
doubted not he had read them, and 
made himself acquainted with a 
great deal more than I wished him 
to know, for he was an inveterate 
gossip. There were Mrs. Manson’s 
letters, and amongst them one in 
which she explained how she had 
managed to obtain for me a staff ap- 
pointment. And there, too, were 
Lan from Sophy and her father, 
Mr. Revelle. We were approach- 
ing the coast of England, and I was 
now perplexed to the last degree. I 
was certain that I should be received 
with kindness by my father and 
mother—especially when they saw 
me such a wreck as I then was ;—a 
very young man—old looking—shat- 
tered in constitution—shrivelled in 
face—infirm of limb—and timid, 
lest my senses should again desert 
me. But then the cause of our 
former differences was not removed ; 
and it would be sure to lead toa 
further breach between us. My 
love for Sophy Revelle was not one 
whit diminished. On the contrary, 
I held her more dear than the whole 
of my relatives put together. We 
reached Gravesend, and I was inmy 
cabin seated on a chest, asking my- 
self—how could I possibly pass Mr. 
Revelle’s house without going in to 
embrace Sophy? when I heard a 
tapping at the door. ‘ Come in,’ 
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said I, mechanically. Who should 
make his appearance but my father. 
‘Well, Robert,’ said he, extending 
his hand, ‘so you have been going it 
rather hard, I hear—and pretty 
seedy you are looking after it; but 
you have been precious lucky in 
your promotion, by Jove! I was 
seven years before I got to the top 
of the cornets, and there I stuck for 
eighteen months waiting for a lieu- 
tenant to go ofl—whereas you have 
four lieutenants under you already. 
I never heard of such luck! And 
coming home sick, too; that ought 
to be worth a couple or three steps 
more, for when a rattling mortality 
once gets into a regiment they go 
out in very quick succession. By 
the time you return, you will stand 
well on for your troop; for while 
you are recruiting your health at 

ome they will be making way for 
you with casualties.’ 

I was shocked to hear my father 
talk in this strain—I had been so 
very near ‘a casualty’ myself. But 
then he had been so accustomed to 
think after this fashion—and, indeed, 
T had heard so many talk in the same 
way, that I was not much surprised. 


He appeared to put my _ broken 


down constitution, and shattered 
frame into one scale, and my rank 
and standing in the regiment into 
the other ; and after duly balancing 
both seemed perfectly satisfied with 
the result. ‘ Baxter,’ said he, ‘ has 
drawn bills upon me for your pas- 
sage-money, but never mind that 
just now ; we will talk of business by 
and bye. Your mother is on shore 
at Gravesend—so come along.’ 

I know not whether it be the 
climate of India, but there is some- 
thing connected with a stay in the 
East which not only cools our friend- 
ships, but estranges us from those 
who are even most nearly allied to 

us by blood. There was a time 
when I would have ran, half dressed, 
to meet my mother, after an absence 
of only a few weeks. Yea, when I 
left Oxford I would have done this; 
but now, after an absence of nearly 
five years in India, I could not think 
of going on shore until I had attired 
myself in a becoming dress, had 
given a variety of directions about 
passing my luggage ; stayed to bid 
the captain, the officers, and several 
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fellow-passengers ‘ farewell,’ and pay 
the cabin servants sundry gratuities 
for their attentions to me on the 
yassage. At length we reached the 
hotel, and my father led me to the 
room wherein my mother was sit- 
ting, anxiously Ww aiting for my com- 
ing. I approache d her affection- 
ately; but she did not seem to know 
me. When I spoke she exclaimed, 
* Good heavens! Robert? Are you 
my son, my blooming boy, that went 
out to India? Are’ you my boy?’ 
and she burst into tears. She was 
prepared to see asick man, with ¢ 
pale face and sunken eyes; but i 
never dreamt of encountering me 
with that peculiar battered look 
which a severe course of extremely 
hard living in the East invariably 
imparts to ‘those who indulge there- 
in. It is a look which years of ab- 
stinence will not remove. Ay, it 
sometimes remains for ever with 
those who once get it. My mother 
could not keep her eyes off me, and 
once or twice I observed her shud- 
der. Before I had been in her com- 
pany an hour, she made two or three 
remarks which were not very com- 
plimentary and somewhat unkind. 
She declared that I looked older 
than my father, and that I reminded 
her of Hillson. Hillson was a very 
debauched captain in my regiment, 
who had a purple nose, and watery 
eyes. The ladies of the corps had 
re presented me in their letters as 
the victim of fever, and my mother 
had, of course, believed that it was 
from fever I had suffered. But as 
soon as she saw me she knew that 
T had been a hard drinker, and that 
my illness was a consequence of 
brandy-and-water, cheroots, and late 
hours. She detested people who 
were intemperate, and the idea that 
Thad been so cooled her affection 
forme. She even went so far, be- 
fore she retired to bed, as to say 
that the death of poor Williams, the 
Cornet, who got his promotion when 
my father did, by Brevet-Colonel 
Jones’s death, must have beenagreat 
relief to his family, seeing that he 
was always ‘ boozing’ when he was 
a Cornet, or tormenting them to 
send him money. 

My father and myself being left 
alone, I took out my cheroot case 
and offered him a Manilla. He 
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thanked me, but declined. ‘I used 
once to take a cheroot occasionally,’ 
said he (as though I had forgotten 
the time when he was never without 
a cheroot in his mouth, from morn- 
ing till night); ‘but 1 never smoke 
now by anychance. Iam happy to 
say the vile habit has almost entirely 
exploded in this country.’ Never- 
theless, I lighted a cheroot and 
called for a glass of brandy-and- 
water. I felt already that there was 
not the slightest chance of my agree- 
ing with my family. 

* How does old Baxter go on in 
the regiment?’ asked my father, 
after a long pause in the conversa- 
tion. 

‘Much as usual,’ I replied; ‘he 
is very popular amongst us—he is 
so kind and considerate.’ 

‘Yes, he is a good old fellow 
enough,’ said my father, ‘but a 
shocking vulgar old dog. And old 
Green? How was he?’ 

‘He was very well,’ said I. 
‘Everybody likes the Major, he is 
such an honest creature.’ 

* Honest enough,’ said my father, 
‘but a dreadfully prosy old fool.’ 
(There was scarcely an officer in the 
corps that he did not disparage in 
some way or other.) ‘And what 
did they say about me? Didu’t they 
often talk about me ?’ 

I was determined to pay him off 
for abusing people who, out of mis- 
taken kindness, had not suffered me 
to die, as many of my companions 
had done. ‘They didn’t often talk 
of you,’ said I; * but now and then 
they took occasion to do so.’ 

‘And what used they to say?’ he 
demanded. 

‘Why they used to say,’ said I, 
‘whenever I told them anything ex- 
traordinary, that in time I should 
rival you.’ 

* Who said that?” he asked, very 
angrily. 

* All of them ?” said I. 

‘Then you ought to have knocked 
all of them down,’ said my father, 
clenching his fist. 

‘It is not so easy to knock a whole 
regiment down,’ said I. 

‘But you might have tried,’ said 
my father. 

‘Then I should have been tried 
myself, and cashiered,’ said I. 

‘Never mind,’ said my father, ‘I 
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should have thought the better of 
you.’ 

‘I had enough of knocking people 
down,’ said I; ‘I lost a good ap- 
pointment by it.’ 

‘Ah, by the bye,’ said my father, 
‘how did you get that capital ap- 
pointment which you lad not the 
sense to keep? Some old friend of 
mine, I warrant, took a fancy to 
you. 

‘Indeed not,’ said I; ‘a lady—a 
yarticular friend of mine—interested 
frorself on my behalf.’ 

‘A lady? married woman?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

* Good looking ?” 

* Very.’ 

‘Much at Government House ?’ 

‘ Constantly.’ 

‘ Such influence is always attended 
by bad luck in the end,’ said my 
father. ‘i am not surprised you 
didn’t hold your appointment long. 
When I first went to India, I might 
have got staff employ by pre- 
cisely the same means; but I did 
not like the idea of my fortunes 
being purchased by the smiles of a 
woman, from a Governor-General 
who had never taken the slightest 
notice of me, and didn’t know or 
care who I was, or what regiment I 
belonged to. If I had been in the 
country, I should not have failed to 
show up such a case in its proper 
light, although you were my own 
son. 

‘Seores of people showed it up,’ 
said I. ‘There were letters in the 
yapers Without end. But what good 
vid they do? Those people who had 
the credit of writing them had a 
black cross put opposite their names; 
and, as you are aware, none with 
that need ever apply for any ap- 
ointment that becomes vacant. 
Baxter told me one day tnat vs 
had done yourself a great deal of 
harm by exposing jobbery.’ 

Shortly after this my father re- 
tired, and I followed his example. 

The next day we set off for Up- 
wood. My brother, who was on the 
point of taking his degree at Oxford, 
met us in London; and the whole of 
the inside of the coach was taken for 
our accommodation. My brother 
scarcely recollected me (I must have 
been dreadfully altered in personal 
appearance), and his manners were, 
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T fancied, cool, distant, and reserved. 
My father and mother seemed to 
regard him as a perfect prodigy, and 
to consult him upon all occasions. 
Nothing could be done, or left un- 
done, without hearing what Charles 
had to say upon the subject. This, 
and the patronising air which 
Charles exhibited towards me, were 
rather painful, even on the road; 
but when we got into the house, it 
was positively offensive. Charles 
ordered ‘this gentleman’s things’ 
(meaning my luggage) to be taken 
here and there as though I was some 
college friend who had come to 
visit him at Upwood. I could 
scarcely express an opinion without 
Charles dissenting therefrom; and 
he was always in a majority, for he 
was invariably supported by both 
my father and mother. 

We were all very tired after our 
journey, and at nine o’clock prayers 
were said, (by Charles, of course,) 
and the bed-candles brought in (by 
Charles’s command) immediately 
afterwards. How thankful was Ito 
Charles for this! 

‘I shall go outside, and walk 
about, and smoke a cheroot before 
I go to bed,’ said I. ‘ There are no 
savage dogs on the premises, are 
there ?” 

‘Oh dear, no,’ said Charles from 
the landing. 

The reader will not be surprised 
to hear that I walked straight to Mr. 
Revelle’s house, as fast as I possibly 
could. I had written to Sophy from 
the Downs, informing her of my 
arrival, and assuring her that severe 
illness had been the sole cause of my 
long silence previous to leaving 
India. Revelle guessed that the 
loud knock at the door was mine: 
they had been expecting me all day. 
He rushed out, and welcomed me 
cordially. ‘ You will find Sophy in 
the dining-room,’ said he, after a 
few moments’ conversation. He did 
not follow me, for he was a person 
of great consideration. 

Jear Sophy! she rushed to my 
arms, and we were again happy ! 

Sophy either could not, or would 
not, see any change in my appear- 
ance, though Revelle, who soon 
came into the room, (after calling, 
in the passage, for one of the ser- 
vants, just to warn us of his ap- 
proach) was obliged to confess that 
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T looked as though I had seen a good 
deal of service of some kind or other. 
Logs were heaped upon the fire, and 
Revelle proposed punch, to which I 
had not the slightest objection, es- 
secially as Sophy was to make the 
rew. And Revelle further proposed 

a pipe, declaring that Sophy rather 
liked the smellof tobacco, whereupon 
I instantly offered my father-in-law 
elect achoice Manilla. Oh, how I 
enjoyed the warm hospitality of that 
house compared with the coldness 
and fault-finding I had met with in 
my own home! My return was not 
like that of the prodigal son of old. 
There was no killing of a fatted calf 
for me. The only killing in the 
matter was, seemingly, that of my 
own pig. Sophy had grown even 
more beautiful and more graceful, 
and rather taller. She was now in 
her twenty-second year. When L 
gazed at her, I wondered how I could 
ever have forgotten her, even for an 
instant, to think of Ellen Fletcher. 
Revelle made excuses for leaving the 
room several times, in order that we 
might be alone for a brief while; 
always taking care, however, to have 
a fit of coughing, or to find a dog in 
his way, or do something to let us 
know he was coming into the room. 
The punch was excellent, and Re- 
velle and myself took a goodly 
quantity, and smoked at least half 
adozen cherootseach. It grew late, 
past one in the morning, and Sophy 
reluctantly bade me good night. I 
followed her into the passage, on 
pretence of giving her a mitten which 
she had left behind, and there we 
bade each other ‘ good night’ again, 
two or three times. When I re- 
turned to the fireside, Revelle said, 
‘let’s have some more punch, and 
another weed, and then we will talk 
business. You had better sleep 
here to night. I have had a shake- 
down made ready for you in my 
dressing-room.’ 

‘A thousand thanks,’ said I, ‘ and 
that will bring matters to a crisis.’ 

* How do you mean?’ said Revelle. 

‘Why, you know perfectly well,’ 
replied I, ‘that my people will set 
upon me the moment 1 go home 
—father, mother, and pragmatical 
brother, and then—’ 

*Here’s a home for you to fall 
back upon,’ said Revelle, giving me 
his hand. ‘ Your father thinks I laid 
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a trap to catch you for Sophy,’ con- 
tinued Revelle, ‘ but he is very much 
mistaken. I like you exceedingly, 
and so does my daughter, and you 
shall be married; that I am de- 
termined upon. This place is settled 
upon her, and that place over the 
way is settled upon you; so that 
the lawyer part of the business will 
be very soon done. Both properties 
shall be secured to your issue, if 
there be any. Meanwhile, you 
must do the best you can. You 
have your pay, and as for the 
expenses of the marriage, I will 
defray them; in short, I'll give you 
a thousand pounds, for I don’t think 
you can expect anything from your 
father.’ 

‘Not a shilling,’ said I, and I’m 
afraid he will not accept some bills 
drawn by the officers of my regiment 
for 200/., to defray my passage to 
England, and the expenses incurred 
upon my journey down the country. 
But 1000/. would be more than we 
should require.’ Alas! I had really 
forgotten all about my debt to 
Manson’s firm, and when Mr. Re- 
velle asked me if I had any other 
liabilities, I answered, ‘ No.’ 

My father did not wait for my 
going home. Next morning, while 
we were at breakfast, several leather 
trunks passed the window. Revelle, 
on beholding them, said, ‘ Hulloa! 
what have we here?’ I looked out 
of the window, and instantly reco- 
gnised my luggage: but I said 
nothing. Presently a note was 
brought in, and delivered to me. 
With Sophy’s permission I opened 
it, and read as follows :— 

* Dear Rozert,—In obedience to 
my father’s commands I have the 
pleasure to send you your luggage. 
My father and mother both think 
you may be inconvenienced without 
it, as they do not expect you to re- 
turn to Upwood. 

‘Your affectionate brother, 
‘CHartes WETHERBY.’ 
*To Licut. Wetherby, 
12th Light Cavalry.’ 


Sophy Revelle becomes Mrs. Robert Wetherby. 


‘ Well, that is cool, certainly,’ said 
Revelle. ‘But never mind. We 
will make room for you.’ 

I was delighted, and so was Sophy, 
and so was her father. 

Revelle was bent on annoying my 
father, and he therefore employed 
an attorney who was a great tattler 
to draw up the settlements, and he 
told everybody what was going to 
be done; and he wrote to my father, 
inquiring if he had ever ‘settled 
his remainder of the property 
of Upwood, by way of jointure, 
and if so in and by virtue of what 
clause?’ The fact was the at- 
torney entered into Revelle’s spite, 
and affected to think that the in- 
tended marriage was with my 
father’s concurrence. My father, 
who in his passion had completely 
lost his wits, signified his intention 
of replying to the attorney’s letter 
by sending a friend to call him 
out; but my brother Charles 
wisely dissuaded him from having 
recourse to a measure at once so un- 
seemly and undignified. 

Sophy and myself were married 
in the Church at Upwood, within 
one month after the day of m 
arrival in England. Mr. Revelle 
was only too glad to see her settled 
in life. He was a man who liked 
moving about, and while Sophy 
was unmarried he was tied to his 
home. He was very fond of Sophy, 
and had made many sacrifices for 
her: but it was an immense relief 
to Mr. Revelle to feel that she had 
now another protector, and that he 
might go wherever he pleased, and 
enjoy himself. After our wedding 
tour in Wales, we prepared for our 
departure to India. I had only 
been in England nine months, and 
my health being completely restored, 
the remainder of my leave I caused 
to be cancelled. 

I wrote to my father and my 
mother before we embarked, but 
neither of them took any notice of 
my letters. Sophy and 1 were going 
by the ‘ Overland’ route. 
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THE OCTAVIUS OF MINUCIUS FELIX.* 


\ JE are grateful to Mr. Holden 

for this new edition of the 
Octavius of Minucijus Feliz. To a 
carefully revised text, improved by 
consultation of the best manuscripts, 
he has appended a learned intro- 
duction and compendious scholarly 
notes, which really elucidate the 
author without vexing the reader 
by theological crudities or preju- 
dices. And this is no mean recom- 
mendation in an age when patristic 
literature is so often employed as a 
weapon of offence in religious frays. 
Minueius Felix was, on many ac- 
counts, worth the pains of a new 
edition. If not one of the most 
powerful or original of the Christian 
apologists, he is one of the most 
stsmont to read. More compact 
and graceful than the treatise of 
Arnolius, Adversus Gentes, less 
rhetorical and tedious than the Jn- 
stitutes of Lactantius, his Octavius 
sets before us the general points of 
the Christian controversy with Pa- 
ganism in a fair and lucid form. 
Minucius, indeed, is no Boanerges 
like Tertullian, yet he is an abler 
defender of the cause which he ad- 
vocates than was the sophist Liba- 
nius, or his imperial pupil Julian, of 
their decrepit Peseta. The hea- 
then Cecilius might perhaps make 
a better fight for his Olympian 
friends, and the Christian Octavius 
might hit straighter blows. Celsus 
and Origen, Faustus and Augustine, 
Jerome and Rufinus, handled their 
swords less like dancers. Yet Oc- 
tavius and Cecilius quarrel, on the 
whole, with earnestness; and their 
controversy, as recorded in this 
Dialogue, may be taken as a fair 
sample of the discussions between 
the old law and the new which must 
often have occurred under the por- 
ticoes of a Roman villa, or in the 
studious retirement of Athens. The 
burden and heat of the strife were 
borne in other seenes—inthe market- 
place, when some zealous neophyte 
denounced the procession of the Sa- 
lian priests on the Martian calends ; 
in the fore-court of the temples, when 
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some stern enthusiast refused to 
throw incense upon the altar of Ju- 
piter; in the theatre, when some 
outraged moralist raised his voice 
against the pollution of the games 
of Flora; in the camp, when some 
scarred and grizzled centurion ab- 
jured his allegiance to the eagles; 
or at the pretor’s tribunal, when 
some hardy convert rejected the 
oath to the Genius of Cesar. But 
amid friends and in the home-circle, 
where the new creed, as -its Author 
had foretold, had sown division of 
hearts, more temperate discussions 
would occur; and among kinsfolk and 
acquaintance who really esteemed 
one another, may have been con- 
ducted and concluded with as little 
acrimony as the dispute in this ele- 
gant Dialogue of Minucius. One 
member of the family—we will sup- 
pose an imaginary case—had at- 
tracted notice or incurred reproof 
from his elders for omitting to salute 
the Lares on his goings-out and 
comings-in. He had for some time 
absented himself from the temples 
on holidays, and had not bowed his 
head when the statue of Jupiter or 
Isis was borne in procession through 
the streets. His singularity had 
been remarked by the Flamen, 
and talked about at the pretor’s 
table. Marcus, it was whispered, 
had become a denier of the gods; 
had even gone frequently of late to 
a Jews’ chapel on the river's side, 
and had been seen standing up 
to his waist in the water, while the 
Jewish priest muttered over him 
some unintelligible words. Marcus, 
too, was ever and anon repeating to 
himself a kind of charm—carmen— 
but so far as the words of the charm 
had any discoverable meaning, they 
referred to neither love nor war, 
neither resembled any of the hymns 
which were sung in the temples at 
the calends, the ides, or the spring 
and autumn festivals. Nay, more, 
Marcus seemed to have taken to 
evil courses; for he had _ been 
traced to an obscure house in 
the suburbs, where, in an upper 
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chamber, some of the rabble were 
wont to assemble after sunset—for 
what purpose no respectable person 
could say: they could only surmise it 
was for no good one, since the doors 
of the chambers were opened only 
at a certain pass-word, With Mar- 
cus, accordingly, it had become high 
time to talk seriously, for the credit 
of the family. Prying eyes were 
around them; the priest of Jupiter 
had even condescended to speak 
with the priest of Isis on the sub- 
ject, and the prefect of the night- 
watch—the prefectus vigilum—had 
threatened to bring the case, on the 
next Nundines, before the sitting 
edile. Yet, when Marcus was ques- 
tioned or reproved, his defence of 
these proceedings made matters ten 
times worse in the eyes of all right- 
thinking men. He not only neg- 
lected, but defied Jupiter. He 
maintained his statue to be a block 
of stone, his altar an abomination, 
his flamen an impostor, his worship- 
pers dupes, and his pretensions to 
prayers and frankincense as hollow 
as the pedestal which supported 
him, his eagle, and thunderbolts. 
Marcus averred that, for his part, 
he adored a mysterious, and sublime, 
and beneficent Being, who had 
neither statue, nor altar, nor pom- 
pous temple, but who had proven 
lus divine authority by tokens more 
astounding than even the mysteries 
or the oracles, and who had given 
to mankind a written record of him- 
self, older than the Night and Chaos 
of the Beotian minstrel Hesiod. 
And with such power, and withal 
such clearness and gentleness did 
Mareus explain his novel doctrines, 
that before long the priest of Jupiter 
suffered further losses in his con- 
yregation. The household of Marcus 
came no more to the temple. 

The Dialogue of Minucius repre- 
sents one of these milder forms of 
conversion to Christianity. Its plot 
is simple; its dramatis persone are 
three only in number—Minucius 
himself, the Christian Octavius, and 
the heathen Cecilius ; the arguments 
ave drawn from the surface of the 
conflicting creeds, and the language 
it which they are canvassed would 
have won an approving smile from 
Cicero, as a well-intended copy of 
its own philosophical dialogues. 
(he form and accessories of the 
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Octavius are remarkably graeeful. 
From Plato the ancient writers of 
imaginary conversations learned the 
art of prefixing to philosophical dis- 
cussions a pictorial proscenium of 
woodland, and running waters, and 
cool green valleys yielding prospect 
of ‘towered cities.’ In the Octa- 
vius, the beach of Ostia, and the 
‘blue Mediterranean,’ «whispering 
among the shingle, and the distant 
hum of the port of Rome, and the 
measured chaunt of fishermen push- 
ing off their boats, and the laughter 
of children skimming smooth pebbles 
on the surface of the waves—we have 
played at ‘duck and drake’ our- 
selves, to our great contentment— 
are the pictorial adjuncts of the 
scene. Itis the autumn of a year— 
early, Mr. Holden thinks, in the 
reign of the good Alexander Severus, 
the cosmopolite emperor who placed 
statuettes of Abraham and of Jesus 
in his cabinet—and throughout Cam- 
pania, and on ihe sunny slopes of 
the Falernian hills the in-gathering 
of the grapes is proceeding busily. 
At this season three Roman gentle- 
men of the bar leave the smoke and 
noise and pomp of the metropolis 
for the quiet shore and marine baths 
of Ostia. Minucius dwells upon the 
freshness of the morning, and the 
gentle osculations of the sea and the 
sand, and the delight of leisure and 
congenial company—‘ the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul.’ He 
had earned his relish for these ster- 
ling pleasures by assiduous attend- 
ance in the courts of law during a 
July spent in Rome. But lawyers, 
even in vacations, are an argumen- 
tative race. Sir Matthew Hale used 
to ‘ put cases’ to his children in their 
country walks ; Lord Keeper North 
would read the ‘Reports’ in an 
arbour opening on his _ bowling- 
green; and Lord Eldon is said to 
have drawn a case of trespass—in re 
Douglas versus Northumberland— 
upon the evidence afforded by 
‘Chevy-Chase.’ So long as Minu- 
cius and his learned friends converse 
about things in general, ‘all goes 
merry as a marriage-bell.’ But a 
controversy soon springs up. It 
seems that upon that Ostian shore 
was erected a temple, or at least a 
statue of Serapis, who after his mi- 
gration from the kingdom of Pontus 
to Alexandria, inthereign of Ptolemy 
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Philadelphus, had moved further 
westward, and had become a fashion- 
able deity in the Italian peninsula. 
We do not know whether he had 
supplanted Neptune, or whether the 
Italian mariners saluted him on leav- 
ing and returning to port, or whether 
those who had escaped the sirocco 
were wont to suspend votive tablets 
in his chapel. But whatever his 
business may have been, there and 
then Serapis was ; and Cecilius paid 
his compliments, in passing, to the 
Pontic deity by kissing the tips of 
his own fingers. This harmless mark 
of respect—upon a par with Madame 
de Sevigné’s going to mass par po- 
littesse—stirs, however, the bile of 
the Christian Octavius, and he forth- 
with reproves Minucius for allowing 
his friend tocontinue in such heathen 
ignorance. The rebuke, although 
uttered half-aside, reaches the ears 
and wounds the pride of Cecilius. 
He turns sulky for a few minutes, 
and, ‘after short silence,’ challenges 
Octavius to maintain his incivility by 
a formal argument in defence of his 
new-fangled creed. Cecilius and 
Octavius respectively plead the 
cause of the declining and the 
ascendant faith. Minucius acts as 
‘judicious bottle-holder’ to the com- 
batants, and the Pagan champion, 
as was pre-ordained by the author 
of the Rana. ‘gives in’ at last, 
and politely thanks the instrument 
of his conversion. 

We shall not recapitulate their 
arguments; they are drawn from 
the common stock of the Christian 
apologists, and many of them had 
long before been stored in the 

uivers of the philosophical schools. 
Plato and Epicurus and Lucian 
barbed some of the keenest shafts 
for the Christian archers. More- 
over, the dialogue itself is short and 
agreeable to read, and Mr. Holden’s 
commentary will increase the plea- 
sure as well as the profit of perusing 
it. We shall rather attempt to 
direct the reader’s attention for a 
few minutes to the controversy itself, 
and to some of the social and ethical 
phenomena appertaining to it. 

The struggle between Paganism 
and Christianity, even if surveyed 
in its intellectual aspect alone, is one 
of absorbing interest. As respects 
its general form, there can scarcely 
be imagined a more striking contrast 
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than that between the rude vigour 
of the earlier Christian manifestos, 
and the polished art and erudition 
of the philosophical treatises of 
Cicero and Seneca. Unfortunately, 
we possess scatcely any means of 
nearer comparison, since the bigotry 
of their opponents has left fragments 
only of the Pagan apologists, as they 
chanced to be accidentally imbedded 
in the writings of their foes. As 
respects their subject-matter, there 
can hardly be a more marked dis- 
tinction than that between the im- 
nulsive earnestness of Paul of 
Tarsus, Ignatius, or Justin Martyr, 
and the dextrous gladiatorial fencing 
of the later heathen moralists. The 
former write ‘as with authority,’ 
and seldom regard the laws of logical 
combat; the latter build up their 
arguments with the polished and 
plausible eloquence of men who are 
making the best of their case, with- 
out being vitally convinced of its 
truth. With the one it is a matter 
of life or death spiritually; with 
the other, a stake of skill and repu- 
tation intellectually. The one fight 
like men leading a forlorn hope; the 
other, like men ‘who are maintaining 
their ground in a fortress planned 
by Vauban, and impregnable while 
assailed only by the ordinary 
rules of war. Until the fields of 
Morgarten and Nancy had proved 
the contrary, no one dreamed that 
the chivalry of Burgundy would 
bend as reeds before the pike men 
of Soleure and Lucerne ; and in the 
second century, it seemed as in- 
credible that the assertions of a few 
Galilean peasants, even when backed 
by a pupil of Gaiwaliel, would shiver 
the dialectics of centuries, and make 
practicable breaches in the strongest 
forts of philosophy. 

Most fair indeed, in the eyes of 
contemporaries, was the aspect of 
Paganism during the first two cen- 
turies of the Roman Empire. War, 
at least upon the scale of the un- 
easing and absorbing wars of the 
Commonwealth, had died down. 
The frontiers of the Rhine and the 
Euphrates, indeed, bristled with the 
summer and winter camps of the 
legions, and the Parthians and Ger- 
mans occasionally swept off the 
harvests and wheeled around the 
fortresses of the northern and 
eastern provinces. But these cala- 
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mities touched upon the verge only 
of the Roman world. Within its 
ample circumference the Pax Ro- 
mana abode securely, The capitals 
of ancient kingdoms, which the 
consuls had laid in ashes, were re- 
stored by the emperors to their ori- 
ginal grandeur and beauty; the 
rude villages and towns of Gaul and 
Iberia were replaced by stately and 
flourishing cities ; and if Greece and 
Asia Minor were somewhat shorn of 
their early splendour, western Eu- 
rope was eoneha within the pale of 
Hellenic civilization. Rome, indeed, 
for the most part, made large com- 
pensations to the world for the inde- 
pendence it suppressed, and for the 
sufferings which it had inflicted. In 
its material aspects the evening of 
Pagandom was calm and even au- 
gust; and to the superficial observer 
its moral surface presented no signal 
tokens of decrepitude and decay. 
Yet the perpetuity which its poets, 
orators, and panegyrists promised 
to Rome—and promised probably 
without insincerity or misgivings— 
rested on a hollow basis. Its great 
mutations had been acted. Its 


serenity was the slumber of - 
y 


pans dissolution. The on 

iving principle throughout its 
inert mass was Christianity, and 
that was directly hostile to the per- 
petuity of Rome. It was hostile to 
the Cesars, because they assumed 
in life and in death the honours due 
to Christ alone; it was hostile to the 
established religion as ‘ the doctrine 
of devils ;’ to philosophy as a tissue 
of errors, if not of fraud ; to litera- 
ture, as the sounding brass or the 
tinkling cymbals of pride or im- 
purity ; to the arts and recreations 
of society, as the garnish of idolatry 
or the ministers of sensuality; to the 
general tenour of ethnic manners 
and morals, as inconsistent with the 
precepts of their lawgiver. It is 
not indeed easy for us, whose social 
system presumes, even where it does 
not exhibit the influence of the 
Gospel, to realize the feelings with 
which a Christian of the second 
century contemplated the world 
around him. The features of Pa- 
ganism, which we, standing apart 
from them, regard with interest, 
were to him foul and hideous defor- 
mities. We painfully unroll the rolls 
of papyrus, and preserve in museums 
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the storied urns and mutilated busts; 
he would have flung the neid 
back into the flames, to which its 
author on his death bed had recom- 
mended it, and would have shattered 
the Apollo, even as Josiah purged 
the valleyof Hinnom from the abomi- 
nations of the Zidonians. As difli- 
cult is it to represent to ourselves the 
surprise and indignation with which 
even conscientious heathens of the 
same period regarded their Chris- 
tian neighbours. From mere hu- 
manity, or sentiments of neighbour- 
hood and friendship, they would 
not join in the ery of the multitude, 
Christianos ad leones; yet they 
might fairly think that such per- 
verse offenders against law and 
custom were legitimate objects for 
coercion by the magistrate. Now 
and then we read in our police- 
reports of some crack - brained 
fanatic’s dashing to pieces the storied 
window of a cathedral, or scoring 
with his knife a picture of the 
Trinity, and thinking that he is do- 
ing the Lord’s work by so much 
wilful damage. But such outrages, 
which among ourselves may not 
happen once a year, were of ordi- 
nary occurrence in the earlier ages 
of Christianity, and were not 
petrated by fanatics . only. et 
they were not the less inexplicable 
to heathen observers because they 
might be frequent. They would infer 
from the conduct and conversation 
of such neighbours—and there have 
been many inferences less just—a 
rooted malignity, or at least a most 
incomprehensible perverseness of 
nature. ‘ What,’ they may be sup- 
posed to have said, ‘would these 
people have? The state-machine 
moves smoothly; the taxes might 
be lighter, yet, at all events, they 
are no longer ‘ jobbed’ by companies 
or individual publécani, but collected 
regularly by Cesar’s procurators. 
The conscription no longer decimates 
the people, for there are no wars, 
and the soldier is as likely to die in 
his bed as by a Parthian arrow. It 
were better if the poor were em- 
ployed; meanwhile they are fed by 
the government; and if the theatre 
does not conduce to good morals, it 
is not worse than it was a hundred 
years ago, when none found fault 
with it. As for our religion, it 
sufficed our ancestors, and they were’ 
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wise, and honest, and brave men; 
and he whom the oracle pronounced 
the wisest among them, especially en- 
joined his hearersto respect the creed 
and rituals of the state. In worship- 
ping the Cesars we indeed sometimes 
pay but a scurvy compliment to the 
gods by giving them such copartners 
in their incense and oblations. Yet 
even in this matter we are hardl 

innovators; for did not the old 
Romans make a god of Romulus; 
and the Egyptians, whom in their 
obstinacy these Galileans much re- 
semble, deified their Pharaohs and 
Ptolemies. As for our household- 
life, it is not more lax than was that 
of Carthage, Athens, or Syracuse, 
while our literature is at least as 
decorous as it was in the time of 
Ovid or Martial. And yet, forsooth, 
these peevish puritans would per- 
suade us that the world is coming 
to an end through the transcendant 
wickedness of this our generation. 
They would fain mend all things 
according to their own fancies, and 
their mending would be some such 
work as that of drunken Flaccus the 
tailor, who yesterday, putting a new 
border to my pretexta, rent the 
whole gown from top to bottom. A 
murrain on him and them. They 
would displace the Cesars, throw 
down the statues of the gods, shut 
up the theatres, stop processions on 
the calends, and even put out the 
lamp on Vesta’s altar, because they 
have picked up notions from the 
Jews’ books that such observances 
are displeasing to the gods. Nay, 
these pestilent meddlers are not 
even content with vilifying our rites 
and opinions; but claim our homage 
for a Galilean peasant whom one of 
our procurators put to death more 
than a century and a half ago. Our 
divinities, they allege, are evil 
demons in human shape; or if, as 
Euhemerus supposed them to be, 
once mere men, they were men of 
the worst character, who for their 
crimes merited a carnifex, rather 
than a pontifex, to wait upon them. 
Now, neither my friend Sossius Se- 
necio, the philosopher, nor my good 
neighbour and kinsman Lucius, the 
edile of the markets, a worthy 
common-place person enough, yet 
no fool, believes that Jupiter really 
bestrides a ridge of Olympus, or 
wears such ambrosial curls as Homer 
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and Pheidias ascribe to him. - Yet 
neither of them scruples flinging a 
few grains of incense upon his altar, 
or occasionally buying a kid or 
heifer for his Flamen to kill and 
eat. For so did our fathers five 
hundred years back; and the gods 
prospered the work of their hands, 
and gave them wit and valour enough 
to win this empire which we now 
possess in security, and might with 
comfort, were it not for these ca- 
villers of yesterday. It was a good 
deed of the old emperor Tiberius, to 
pack four thousand of them off at 
once to Sardinia, where the marsh 
fevergavethem something togrumble 


for. 


We have endeavoured to exhibit 
in a somewhat dramatic form the 
opposite views which a Christian 
and heathen respectively would take 
of the moral and social world in the 
age of Alexander Severus, and about 
the time when Minucius probably 
composed his dialogue of Octavius. 
To our fancied interlocutors we have 
ascribed the opinions which Minu- 
cius and the Christian apologists in 
general attribute to their opponents, 
or adopt for themselves. We now 
proceed to examine other features 
of this memorable contest between 
‘old things and new.’ 

To every earnest mind the con- 
templation of an outworn and de- 
caying system of belief is unutter- 
ably painful. Man, individually, re- 
mains much the same under any 
system of belief. His youth is ac- 
tuated by similar passions; his man- 
hood affected by similar objects of 
desire; and his old age consoled 
or embittered with similar re- 
trospects and relaxations of ac- 
tivity. But, in an age of social and 
moral decrepitude, the passions of 

outh are more feebly controlled by 

aw and by opinion ; the aspirations 
of manhood havefewer definite aims; 
and the retrospects of age are less 
fraught with satisfactions derived 
from the past. It is too late for 
great thoughts or great deeds; for 
the one there is no longer a proper 
centre—for the other, no possible 
career. In the decline of Paganism, 
and before Christianity had infused 
new vigour into the principles of 
action, so much of life as was not 
absorbed by sensual or selfish cares, 
must have been tinged with sadness— 
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with the sadness which ever attends 
upon uncertainty. That it was so 
tinged, we may discern in the sub- 
dued tone of the later ethical writers, 
in the good-natured Plutarch, in the 
sterner mood of Epictetus, and even 
in the sarcastic humour of Lucian— 
who, by the way, is much misrepre- 
sented, when, on the ground of a few, 
and not the best of his writings, he is 
described as a mere scoffer. The phi- 
losophy which at the time Minucius 
was writing arrayed itself against 
Christianity, was both in its form 
and purpose syncretic—that is, it 
aimed at a species of notional op- 
timism, and attempted to harmonize 
all previous systems, and to extract 
from each, however discordant or 
however irreconcileable their joint 
or several stock of truth. But, 
unluckily for this and all subsequent 
and similar attempts, there is such 
a thing as over-truth, or truism; 
and truisms, or general maxims 
which nobody questions and which 
nobody acts upon, were the una- 
voidable results of this syncretic 
process of filtration. 

Let us take a familiar illustration. 
In the realm of diamonds the Koh-i- 
Noor is the acknowledged king. 
Yet, of the many thousand spectators 
of this prince of gems who peered 
into his tabernacle of glass in 1851, 
few went away contented with his 
adamantine majesty. ‘ His form is 
clumsy,’ said one party ; ‘his lustre 
is feeble,’ said other; a third dis- 
covered specks on his surface; a 
fourth suggested ‘soap and water.’ 
There was ground, it seems, for 
these reproaches ; for subsequently 
the king of diamonds has been 
trimmed and polished, and has come 
forth from this process ‘much im- 
proved.’ Now, to the metaphysi- 
cians of the third century of the 
Christian era, philosophy was some- 
what in the circumstances of the 
Koh-i-Noor. It was not shapely 
enough ; it was not luminous enough; 
it was flawed; it needed ‘ soap and 
water ;’ it must be ground into fair 
and marketable proportions. The 
Koh-i-Noor, we are informed, has 
gained, by the lithotrical treatment 
to which it has been subjected, 
greatly in splendour, and lost next 
to nothing in size. Philosophy did 
not fare so well from the raspings to 
which it was subjected. ‘Accom- 
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modate is a good word,’ but accom- 
modation of principles leads to much 
bungling work in philosophy, and 
does not succeed at all better in reli- 
gion. By its syncretic regimen philo- 
sophy was attenuated more than it 
was refined, it was made to sparkle in 
sententious epigrams rather than to 
emit a toute tallies. It had even 
degenerated in form. No species of 
composition, except the pure drama 
itself, is so dramatic as Plato’s dia- 
logues. We become as anxious for 
the denouement of the dialectic plot 
as for the solution of the tragic or 
comic fable. The interlocutors are 
as oe personages as Agamemnon 
and Antigone, and Socrates is as 
amusing a character as the Demus 
or the sausage-sellerthemselves. But 
if we except a few of Lucian’s dia- 
logues, we must convict in the mass 
the ethical dissertations of the later 
Greek and Roman philosophers for 
their dulness and defect of dialectic 
power. The inferiority arose from 
the want of vital interest in any 
great philosophical truth. The great 
problems of psychology had all been 
mooted without being solved: the 
eat experiments in law and politics 
ad all been made, and had ended 
in despotism. Religion had long 
been regarded as a conventional im- 
posture, at which the very priests 
smiled in the streets, and which the 
magistrate had almost ceased to view 
as a useful auxiliary to the police. 
It was to little purpose that the 
four leading philosophic sects were 
beginning to abandon, in the pre- 
sence of their common foe, their 
separative tenets, and to merge 
their discrepancies in a superficial 
uniformity. The life which had for- 
saken the parts could not be trans- 
ferred into the whole. For organic 
union a new centre and principle of 
psychological truth was requisite. 
These were found in an unex- 
pected quarter—in a suburb which 
philoso had long regarded with 
as aa dedain as the burghers of 
Warsaw and the Hanse Towns felt 
for the Jews’ quarter in their cities. 
‘Can any good thing come out from 
Galilee?’ was once again superci- 
liously asked, when the first obscure 
apologists presented to Trajan and 
the Antonines their tmnule for a 
fair hearing. These men, it was 
alleged, who petition Cesar for in- 
v2 
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dulgence, are the Pariah caste of a 
nation more mutinous than the 
Egyptians and more effeminate than 
the Syrians ; and thrust out by their 
own nation and kindred, they are 
suing for admission into the com- 
pany of our pontiffs and philoso- 
phers. 

If Trajan or Aurelius had at any 
time leisure or inclination to turn 
over the scrolls of a Christian 
apology, he was probably struck 
with equal surprise and disgust at 
its contents. n the one hand, he 
would marvel at the high moral 
tone of its ethics and at its constant 
assertion of the unity of the divine 
nature,—a truth which the philo- 
sophic systems had each, in its 
turn, adumbrated, but none of 
them broadly announced. He 
would mark with satisfaction that 
these treatises were couched in 
a spirit of fervent loyalty: that 
prayers—such as they were—and 
often they were such as, for their 
“eo gees Sladen 
befitted the Secular games—were 
offered up for his own welfare and 
that of the empire; and that they 
denied none of his earthly attr- 
butes, but rendered cheerfully unto 
Cesar the things which were his. 
If, moreover, the emperor, as 
Hadrian had been, was initiated 
in the mysteries, his wonder would 
be increased in proportion as he 
discovered in the rude manifesto 
before him intimations of secret 
bonds and recondite emblems or 
dogmas more awful and enigmatic 
than any which the Eleusinian hie- 
rophants had disclosed to his gaze. 
On the other hand, he would be 
offended by the presumptuous tone 
of the apologists. Men untrained 
in the schools, and unacquainted 
with the very A B C of philoso- 
phical terminology, denounced in 
this audacious roll the wisdom of 
the wise as folly and the creed of 
the civilized world as a rank im- 
posture. The petitioners, he would 
remark,seldom arguedand generally 
asserted: they cut the knots of the 
deepest ethical problems without 
scruple, and challenged discussion 
while they ignored the practic and 
theoric of every sect in its turn. 
What manner of men are these, he 
may well have pondered in himself, 
who, in the very act of seeking pro- 
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tection for their dogmas, wage uni- 
versal war with received opinions, 
and combine a philosophy worthy 
of Plato with the impiety of Dia- 
goras the Melian. 

Such, probably, was the aspect 
which the earliest manifestos of the 
Christians presented to a philosophic 
heathen. to the magistrate the next 
important question would be how 
far have these opinions already pre- 
vailed? The apologists eeciens 
alleged, and the police reports of 
the day would confirm their allega- 
tion, that they had reached to 
Cesar’s household, and had insi- 
nuated themselves into the camp, 
the forum, and even the very 
temples of the empire. It did not 
appear, indeed, that they were con- 
nected with any political movement, 
for, upon inquiry, the recent tumults 
in Cyprus, and that everlasting 
caldron of sedition, Judea, were 
not merely disowned by the apolo- 
gists, who, in fact, were hated by the 
insurgents, and hated them in turn 
with true theological rancour. In 
fact, so far as they had aught in 
common with any party or person, 
the Christians were most inclined 
to fraternize with the Platonic 
academy, and a syncretic reconcilia- 
tion had in fact commenced in some 
a and especially at Alexan- 

ria, between them. 

Now syncretism, under eve 
possible form — ethical, nolitieal, 
social, and theological, was the 
favourite policy of the Roman em- 
perors. They would have all the 
varieties of mankind called in and 
restamped at the Cesarean mint. 
Syria should bear the same impress 
as Britain, and the Morinian who 
picked up amber on the shores of 
the Baltic, be brought to resemble 
the Libyan who yearly descended 
the Nile with ivory and frankin- 
cense. In the world of thought 
similar tendencies were visible. No 
writers resemble one another more 
closely than the Roman poets and 
historians who flourished between 
the reigns of Claudius and Com- 
modus. There are, indeed, diver- 
sities of gifts among them, but there 
is an extraordinary similarity in the 
character of their minds. If all 
memorials of the authors had pe- 
rished, no attentive reader could 
doubt that Quintilian, the Plinys, 
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and Tacitus, belonged to the same 
age, or that Lucan, Silius, and Va- 
lerius Flaccus held similar canons of 

oetry. Nor was Christianity itself, 
in spite of its occasional denuncia- 
tions of the world and its rulers, 
averse to syncretism, on certain 
conditions, with the empire. Its 
records were addressed to all man- 
kind; its missionaries had penetrated 
into every region, and it found 
everywhere, short of the verge of 
barbarism, the human race gathered 
into two principal hemispheres of 
government. From the Hgphacis 
to the Atlantic—the arena in which 
the new religion moved principally 
—two empires, and two alone, were 
to be found. Each minor body- 
politic had been drawn into one or 
other of these mighty circles. He 
who was neither the subject nor the 
ally of the Cesar whose throne was 
on the Seven Hills, was the slave 
or the friend of the great king of 
Susa or Ecbatana. 

The unity of the political world 
paved the way for the unity of creed 
and ritual. And in this respect 
Christianity possessed over its an- 
tagonist an advantage almost in itself 
alone decisive of victory. Although 
not without internal divisions, it 
possessed certain primary and uni- 
versal truths common to all its sects; 
itregarded Pagandom as its common 
foe, and it marched in a compact 
mass to the assault of the established 
religion. Its adversaries, on the 
contrary, had no common principle 
of union; neither code nor charter 
of opinion; their philosophy was 
eaviare to the general, and their 
ritual an empty, and often an absurd 
and offensive, pageant to the in- 
structed. Even when Cicero was 
drawing up his manuals of ethics 
and theology for the use of his 
countrymen, and interpreting, not 
very successfully, to their more 
practical understandings, the subtile 
speculations of the Greeks, mankind 
at large had become weary both of 
their priestly and their philosophical 
teachers. ‘The latter they knew for 
pedants, the former they more than 
suspected to be quacks. Consciously 
or unconsciously, they required a 
law by which to steer amid the ebb 
and flow of opinion, and since phi- 
losophy doubted, while Christianity 
decided, the latter rapidly attracted 
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to its banners all who desired relief 
from doubt. 

So far we have attempted to com- 
press the argument between the old 
and new belief, as it related to reli- 
gion and philosophy. But this is 
by no means the only ground on 
which the apologists and their op- 
ponents contended. Each side in 
these controversies produced a list 
of crimes committed ordinarily by 
the adverse faction, and Octavius 
and Cecilius respectively bandy 
reproaches of fraud, cruelty, and 
licentiousness. This, indeed, is the 
favourite ground of attack and the 
most secure position of defence with 
all the Christian writers. Yet to 
us, who command a view of the 
entire battle-field, the assault pro- 
bably appears more effective, and 
the position stronger than they ap- 
peared to contemporary eyes. So 
much, at least, we infer from the 
anxiety with which, on these points, 
the apologists prepare them both 
for defence and reprisals. The attack 
was comparatively easy. The arts, 
the literature, and the social life of 
Pagandom, even in its better ages, 
were all deeply infected with im- 
purity ; and at the time when Minu- 
cius wrote, a fresh stream of Syrian 
corruption had recently been poured 
into Rome by Elagabalus. Yet rife 
and even anomalous as were the 
vices of the Roman world in its 
period of decay, we should perhaps 
accept the relations of the apologists 
with some caution. Seneca, in his 
caustic and antithetical way, has 
sketched the portraits of certain 

rodigies of immorality in his time: 

ut he has also drawn the lineaments 
of many noble characters among his 
contemporaries. The most delightful 

ortions of the letters of the younger 

liny are those in which he describes 
the life of the country-gentleman— 
if we may transplant the term—of 
Italy, the accomplished Terentius 
and his no less accomplished wife, 
Pliny’s neighbours at Comum, and 
Spurinna, an Etruscan Squire All- 
worthy. In Macrobius and Aulus 
Gellius we have glimpses of circles 
where high intellectual cultivation 
went hand in hand with at least 
decorum ; and even in Apuleius we 
meet with records of unobtrusive 
virtues in the heart of social corrup- 
tion. We are not in a position to 
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decide whether these are rare or 
ordinary exceptions: but at least 
these casual examples of worth afford 
a ground for doubting the whole- 
sale denunciations of the apologists. 
Fashionable literature—such as the 
poetry of Ovid, Martial, and even 
Ausonius—is but an indifferent test 
of the morality of au age. It may 
have floated down to us, because it 
was from the first popular by virtue 
of its corruption. Paul de Kock 
and Dumas will probably survive, 
as they long since supplanted 
Fenelon. Neither is history ne- 
cessarily a sure guide, since it 
deals only or chiefly with the emi- 
nences of social life, and these, like 
the dregs, are, for the most part, in 
corrupt eras, the chosen haunts of 
vice. We read Tacitus and Sueto- 
nius with some distrust; and we 
extend our distrust, in some degree, 
on similar grounds, to Tertullian and 
Augustine, when they declaim upon 
manners and morals. They had a case 
to make out ; and they had plenty of 
witnesses to call, and they have had 
the Christian world ever since for 
their jury and judges. Compared 
with other apologists, Minucius is 
moderate in his assaultupon the vices 
of his time; and the tone of his re- 
proaches is that of an earnest but 
good-natured man, displaying as 
much pity as anger in his rebuke. 
The defence of the Christians, again, 
may appear to us easier than it 
really was at the time to its actual 
champions; for they were com- 
mitted, in limine, to two formidable 
objections. First, in denying the 
truth of the state-religion they de- 
nied the authority of the Cesar as 
supreme pontiff, and thereby ex- 
posed themselves to the penalties of 
the lex majestatis, the law of high 
treason; and secondly, by setting 
themselves against the entire texture 
and machinery of Paganism, they 
assailed the whole system of gentile, 
local, and national worship, and ac- 
cordingly so far arrayed themselves 
against so many of the elements of 
social order. Consequently we find, 
both in the dialogue before us, and in 
longer and moreanimated manifestos, 
elaborate, exaggerated, and punctili- 
ous expressions of loyalty to the 
emperors, in their civil capacity, as 
the rulers appointed by God. No 
Jacobite was ever more zealous and 
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laudatory toward his exiled princes, 
than Tertullian shows himself to 
the Cesar of his day ; especially 
after some civic picture of the ever- 
lasting torments in store for two- 
thirds of the Cesar’s subjects, and 
by implication accordingly for the 
Cesar himself, if he sanctions or 
partakes in such and such abomi- 
nations. So that the Christian 
apologists ran inevitably upon the 
horns of this dilemma—professing 
themselves the most obedient an 

orderly of citizens, they did their 
best to pull down the social ma- 
chinery of the world; and avowing 
themselves the most loyal of sub- 
jects, they assailed the most sacred 
attributes of the Cesar, his pontifi- 
cate and his apotheosis. This was 
indeed bearding the lion in his den; 
these were worshipful truths to 
tell to the master of thirty legions 
and of any number of lictors, with 
sharp axes upon their shoulders, 
to boot. Upon the whole, we are 
inclined to think that, all circum- 
stances considered, the Cesars, from 
Nero to Constantine, were a tolerant 
race of despots. Francis I. of France, 
to expiate, in the eyes of Christen- 
dom, his alliance with the Sultan 
against Austria; Henry VIII., to 
maintain his own divine right to 
curb men’s consciences, and Philip 
the Secondand Third of Spain to clear 
theirdominionsofJewsand Moriscos, 
committed more wholesale atrocities 
than were perpetrated by the Pagan 
emperors, and without their excuses 
for ignorance or panic. Fortunately 
for the apologists and their brethren, 
the age in which they wrote their fiery 
declamations was not a reading age, 
and the sovereign and his ministers 
were generally too deeply engrossed 
in business or pleasure for the 
Christian defences to reach the im- 
perial or ministerial bureaus re- 
gularly with the other police and 
pees reports. fe know 
rom Pliny’s letters, when they did 
reach head-quarters, how greatly 
they perplexed the circumspect and 
humane Trajan, and how reluctantly 
he signed the rescripts for punish- 
ing the offenders against the ma- 
jesty of Jupiter and his own. 

We have endeavoured to place 
before our readers the argument 
of the Dialogue of Octavius in 
the light in which it was pro- 
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bably regarded by contempora- 
ries. We who see the results only 
of the diffusion of Christianity, 
who live in a social system which 
presupposes its truth, and partially 
adopts its maxims, and whose private 
as well as public morals profess to 
be founded upon its laws, can but 
imperfectly ee the position 
of its early champions, unless we 
lace ourselves, so far as we can 
ideally, upon the ground occupied 
by them. We repeat our thanks 
to Mr. Holden for placing within 
the reach and drawing the attention 
of the student to this classical writer. 
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We trust that he may be induced 
to extend his labours in this direc- 
tion, and employ his various and 
accurate scholarship upon other 
popular treatises of the patristic 
age. Our universities have been too 
prone hitherto to regard the writ- 
ings of the Fathers as merely foun- 
dries for Church of England artil- 
lery against dissent, and we are 
glad to receive from the Syndics of 
the Cambridge University Press, as 
an earnest of better things in future, 
this edition of a Christian apologist, 
who illustrates the history of opinion 
without adding fuel to controversy. 


FAMILIAR EPISTLES FROM IRELAND. 


From Terence Friynn, Esq. to Dennis Moriarty, Esq., Barrister- 
at-law, London. 


Flax Lodge, Connemara, 
21st Feb., 1853. 

IRST of all, my dear Dennis, in 
sitting down to write to you 
after an interval of six months, more 
or less, let me congratulate you on 
your call to the bar. So many of 
your countrymen have been called 
to the bar in times past, under cir- 
cumstances not altogether so aus- 
picious, and so many more are likely 
to have that same distinction con- 
ferred upon them in times to come, 
that I own I am proud of the fact 
that your call has been entirely a 
voluntary one. The people of this 
country have a saben predilection 
for the bar, as the assize calendars 
abundantly testify; and although I 
am very loth to disparage the na- 
tional taste in so conspicuous a par- 
ticular, yet I confess to a weakness 
in favour of a man going to the bar 
by his own free will, instead of being 
brought to it by a compulsory pro- 
cess. Indeed, compulsory processes, 
although they are of frequent occur- 
rence in Ireland, have never been 
found to work so well as the free and 
easy system of doing what we like. 
And so, Dennis, you vagrant! 
you've been travelling since 1 wrote 
to you last; and nothing could con- 
tent you after they made a coun- 
seller of you, but you must go off to 
Paris, of all places in the world. 
Well, and what do you think of 
Paris, now you've seen it with your 
owneyes? Is it like what you ex- 


pected? I dare say, now, if the 
truth was known, you have no 
great opinion of the French, what- 
ever you may think of the gim- 
crackeries of the Palais -Royal. 
Were you struck with the contrast 
between the mercurial gaiety of the 
people and the dead weight of the 
government under which they live ? 
Were you surprised to discern in 
them a race as lively as certain 
small saltatory insects, that are sup- 
posed to display their vivacity im 
proportion to the pressure that is 
laid upoy them? I suppose you 
will publish an account of your 
travels to Paris, and give us a full 
and original description of the 
strange things that came under 
oer observation. Don’t be deterred 
y the apprehension that the subject 
is threadbare ; for it is the peculiar 
province of genius, Dennis, to invest 
familiar topics with novelty, and to 
give to the dreariest common places 
the air of discoveries. The approved 
mode of proceeding in writing a book 
of travels for the enlightened readers 
of the present age is to suppose the 
public entirely ignorant of the matter 
in hand, and to deal with countries 
ransacked by tourists for hundreds 
of years past exactly as if you had 
been the first foreigner that had 
ever landed on their shores. This 
plan has many advantages which I 
need not detail to you, but which 
your native sagacity will readily 
enable you to penetrate. 
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Of course you cannot expect to 
be quite so luckly as a recent navi- 
gator who has had the singular 
good fortune to make a voyage to 
an island that had never been heard 
of before. It falls to the lot of few 
travellers now-a-days to find out a 
terraincognita, and still less toenrich 
the geographical knowledge of Eng- 
lishmen by bringing under their 
notice an unknown kingdom inha- 
bited by a singular and semi-bar- 
barous race, almost within sight of 
their own cliffs in the waters of the 
Atlantic Ocean. How it happened 
that the existence of this island 
should have escaped the telescopes 
of the thousands of English ships 
that must have run close upon it in 
putting out to sea ever since Eng- 
land had such a thing as a ship, I 
cannot conjecture, unless they all 
sailed past it in the night time ; but 
the fact ought to encourage you, 
Dennis, avich, in the happy thought 
of writing a book about France 
exactly as if you had been the first 
man that had ever explored the 
interior. Who knows but there 
may be some persons that don’t 
know there is such a spot on the 
map of Europe; and in their eyes, 
at all events, you will pass for a sort 
of Gulliver or Captain Cook. It 
isn’t very easy, in these times of 
universal authorship, to make a 
special reputation; and a traveller 
that has no other way of distinguish- 
ing himself is perfectly justified in 
furbishing up old lamps, and selling 
them for new. 

The contemporary Columbus, to 
whom we are indebted for the re- 
markable discovery I have alluded 
to, is a philosophical private gentle- 
man of the name of Head, who 
appears to devote his time and 
fortune to enterprises of this de- 
scription. I have led such a remote 
and solitary life ever since the ‘ Sale 
of Encumbered Estates Act’ has 
come into operation, that I am 
ashamed to say I am entirely igno- 
rant of the previous contributions of 
this scientific inquirer to the moral 
and physical geography of the 
earth; but I gather from his book 
that he has made several voyages to 
other equally unknown parts of the 
globe, and recorded the results of 
his researches in works which have 
acquired for him an_ illustrious 
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fame amongst his countrymen. If 
his former discoveries were only 
half as wonderful as that which he 
has just given to the world in the 
volume before me, I am not at all 
surprised at the estimation in which 
his valuable labours are held. 

It is not stated in his journals 
whether the vessel in ahi he 
sailed on his exploring expedition 
was chartered by the Admiralty ex- 
pressly for the purpose, or was 
only cruising on its own account. 
But the kind of vessel it was is 
plainly indicated by certain appear- 
ances it presented as it lay moored 
alongside the pier at Holyhead, 
awaiting the ssibesballen of the un- 
conscious Columbus—little aware, 
at that exciting moment, of the ex- 
traordinary future that lay within 
a few hours before him. It seems 
that there issued from a funnel in 
the vessel an ominous volume of 
smoke (not the only funnel, my 
dear Dennis, from which a volume 
of smoke issued on this memorable 
occasion), and that the said smoke, 
‘although dispersed to atoms the 
instant it escaped therefrom, was 
evidently connected with the white 
steam that in like manner and in 
the same direction scudded from 
the engine.’ It is in the nature of 
smoke to disperse, but it is not 
every kind of smoke that disperses 
to atoms. Notwithstanding that 
circumstance, however, the expe- 
rienced navigator saw that it was 
evidently connected with some white 
steam, which, unlike steam in gene- 
ral, scudded from an engine; and 
hence he furnishes us with the 
means which enable us to conclude 
that the exploring ship was, in fact, 
asteamer. That point being satis- 
factorily settled, he takes possession 
of a berth, and in the middle of the 
night is suddenly surprised by the 
‘lulling of the waters,’ and by find- 
ing the ship in a bay from whence 
all he could see of land ‘consisted 
of a couple of very large red eyes 
and onewhite one, cloning as beacons 
through darkness and rain.’ The 
name of this bay, we learn, is Dublin 
Bay, which takes its name from a 
city in lat. 53° 20’ 38” N. long. 
6° 17’ 30” W.; and, considering 
that it is only 292 miles from 
London and 60 from Holyhead, the 
port from which the exploring vessel 
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took its departure, you might sup- 
ose that it must have been known 
ong ago totheadventurous mariners 
of England; but if you willread Sir 
Francis Head’s book, particularly 
the chapter in which he describes 
this curious city and its still more 
curious inhabitants, you will, I 
think, unhesitatingly admit his 
claims to the honour of having been 
the original discoverer. 

The name of the strange island, 
of which Dublin is the capital city, 
I find mentioned in and places as 
Ireland. I don’t pretend to much 
archeological knowledge, but I am 
inclined to suspect that this is a 
modern appellation substituted for 
the ancient name, just as Aachen 
is now called Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
and that in the real vernacular, 
which, having nothing better to do, 
I have taken some pains to investi- 
gate, the true title of the country 
Sir Francis Head has discovered is 
Maresnest, I may venture to say 
that if the people themselves could 
be consulted, they would set him 
right upon that point; and that 
whenever his narrative comes to be 
embodied by some future Hakluyt, 
in a national collection of voyages 
and travels, he could not gratify 
them more significantly than by 
calling his discovery by its proper 
name. 

Having made his way into the 
city about midnight, by means of a 
vehicle, which, he tells us, ‘ started 
off sideways like a crab,’ he found 
himself located in a clean, well-fur- 
nished room in an hotel called 
Morrison's Hotel, where he dropped 
off to sleep with the ‘sentiment’ of 
‘being alone in moral darkness, as 
well as a few others indolently mix- 
ing, staggering, and then fainting 
away together in his mind.’ The 
next morning, recovering himself 
after a good breakfast, he mounted 
a horse, as the most ‘ daring, inde- 
pe and least-fatiguing mode of 
ooking about him.’ ‘To his infinite 
surprise, he heard behind him the 
pattering of a pair of human feet, and 
a voice asking him to give it a ‘jarb.’ 
He thought that the voice took 
him for a farmer, although why or 
wherefore he thought so he does not 
explain; and accordingly, to get rid 
of it, he ‘ very simply confided’ to 
it that he was a stranger, and had no 
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‘ job’ to give—‘jarb’ meaning ‘job,’ 
in the language of the country. It 
appears that new arrivals are con- 
stantly watched at the hotel doors 
in this country, by men and boys 
with naked feet, who are always 
asking for ‘jarbs,’ and that Sir 
Francis Head found it necessary to 
come to some ‘decisive arrange- 
ment,’ in order to escape from their 
solicitations. He therefore ad- 
dressed himself to the boy that had 
come first. ‘ Now, come close to this 
stirrup,’ said Sir Francis, as soon as 
he had got rid of the rest; ‘and if 
any one else comes after me, tell him 
at once Lamengaged to you.’ Thus 
mounted on horseback, with his 
guide, who had ‘a very small piece 
of shirt sticking out of a slight 
hole in his trousers behind,’ trotting 
close to his stirrup, Sir Francis Head 
set out on his travels through the 
metropolis of Maresnest. 

Being a man of keen powers of 
observation, he remarked that he 
was ‘unassailed and unnoticed by 
any one ;’ which, I own, struck me 
as an evidence of uncommon polite- 
ness or a total absence of curiosity, 
on the part of the inhabitants, in the 
regard, Dennis, of the figure he must 
have cut with the boy with his shirt 
sticking out running close to his stir- 
rup in the middle of the streets. His 
observation was also drawn to a 
singular property in his horse, which, 
displaying a thinking faculty and an 
accommodating disposition very rare 
in that animal, ‘sometimes walked, 
sometimes trotted, and sometimes 
stood still, according as the objects I 
successively encountered moreor less 
attracted my attention.’ I have heard 
of a Milesian horse that could set par- 
tridges, but I never before heard of 
a horse that had such an insight into 
the mental operations of its rider. 
The encouragement of the breed 
would be a good speculation, Dennis. 

The ‘objects’ he ‘successively 
encountered,’ and the aboriginal 
usages he noted on his ride through 
the city, furnished ample materials 
for equestrian speculation. On the 
subject of costume, he is evidently 
a shrewd observer. In the capital, 
nothing particular in that way at- 
tracted his attention, with the ex- 
ception of the little peculiarity in the 
manner of wearing the shirt, already 
alluded to, and the curious custom 
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of going barefooted, which, however, 
he afterwards began to consider 
rather an improvement on shoes and 
stockings. But when he subse- 
quently penetrated the interior, and 
had an opportunity of observing the 
apparel of the natives in the pastoral 
districts, the light he throws upon 
the fantastical habits of these primi- 
tive islanders suggests some im- 
portant points for reflection on the 
national character. It appears that 
the women clothe themselves in red 
petticoats and plaid cloaks, the 
origin of which remains yet to be 
investigated; and he describes a 
picturesque singularity in the attire 
of the men which shows plainly 
enough that dress is entirely optional 
amongst them, and that, instead of 
being regulated, as in more civilized 
communities, by some prevailing 
fashion, it is altogether governed by 
individual taste and caprice. Trou- 
sers and coats are generally worn ; 
but they are wholly unlike the ar- 
ticles known by these names else- 
where, and exhibit such a mixture 
of tints as to form a species of dis- 
solving view. ‘The trousers are 
composed of shreds, of which it is 
difficult to distinguish the colours, 
and look as if they had been torn 
to pieces by terriers; sometimes 
half a leg being wanting, and some- 
times the incongruity extending to 
the omission of an entire leg. In the 
coats a still more eccentric variety 
— Nobody wears buttons 
ehind; occasionally a coat may be 
seen with only one skirt, so that it 
resembles a jacket on one side and 
a coat on the other; and here and 
there you will see a coat made up of 
so many textures and hues as to 
suggest the notion that it had for- 
merly consisted of many coats, 
which the owner, out of some costly 
whim, had cut down into one. A 
whole nation, Dennis, cannot be 
dressed in this comical harlequinade 
manner without having some his- 
torical: cause for it; but at present 
the source of these singular fashions 
is involved in profound obscurity. 
Riding on ‘ boldly’ through Dub- 
lin, with his guide running by his 
stirrup, Sir Francis Head came to 
an open space called Merrion 
Square, where a famous patriarch of 
the island once lived. He ‘ instantly 
desired his conductor to lead him to 
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the house formerly occupied by the 
great Liberator,’ and pulling up his 
horse before it, he says, ‘I own 1 was 
astonished to see not only O’Con- 
NEL on a brass plate, but in the win- 
dow a large placard which looked as 
if it had just been issued by him.’ 
He had good reasons of his own, I 
have no doubt, although he does not 
tell us what they were, for being 
‘astonished’ at seeing the name on 
a brass plate; but I cannot fathom 
what there was in the appearance 
of the placard to make it look as if 
it had just been issued by a worthy 
who has been dead several years— 
unless it was the announcement in- 
scribed upon it, which ran as fol- 
lows : 
TO BE SOLD OR LET. 


Perhaps he means that the great 
Liberator was exactly the sort of 
man to put himself up in bis own 
window for sale or hire—a sly hit, 
of the justice of which I am not 
competent to form an opinion. 

Passing on toa place where a river 
was flowing, he saw two boys stand- 
ing in the water up to their knees 
wrestling for a bit of stick that one of 
them had got possession of, when 
presently eae boy came up, and 
tripped up one of them; whereupon a 
crowd of idlers that had been watch- 
ing the exploit were suffused with a 
‘ simultaneous display of latent fun.’ 
Ineed notdirect your attention tothe 
importance of such apparently slight 
incidents as illustrations of national 
character. There are many of them 
in the book, equally novel and 
significant. Somewhere in the coun- 
try he saw a woman driving a sow 
into her cabin, a singular fact, which 
he at cence noted down in his pocket- 
book; and in a grocer’s shop he saw a 
large placard in the window with 
these mysterious words upon it: 

SOUCHONG 
5s. 

THE BEST BLACK TEA, 
which struck him as something so 
extraordinary, that he copied them 
out, and prints them with all the 
honours in full, just as a learned 
antiquary would give us the hiero- 
glyphics of a Babylonian brick. 

He visits a national school in the 
city, where, amongst other accom- 
plishments, the girls are taught sing- 
ing, and was quite overwhelmed wi 
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delight at their execution, which was 
distinguished by an excellence he 
evidently did not expect to discover 
in so barbarous a region. One girl, 
in particular, had ‘contralto notes,’ 
(a gift which, not being a scientific 
musician, I do not understand) that 
were ‘most unusual and extraordi- 
nary,’ which I can readily conceive. 
Another girl, who seems to have 
been dressed in the manner of a do- 
mesticated deer, ‘with a narrow 
strap of black velvet, like the collar 
of a pet antelope, round her throat,’ 
sang in so affecting a style that Sir 
Francis Head observes, ‘I expe- 
rienced sensations it would be im- 
possible, and, indeed, which it is 
perfectly unnecessary I should de- 
scribe.’ I am quite certain, Dennis, 
you will feel the ropriety of this 
remark, and that whenever you write 
a book of travels of your own, you 
will bear in mind, as a sound critical 
canon, that it is perfectly unneces- 
sary for you to give a description of 
anything which it is impossible to 
describe. 

A peculiar kind of vehicle, com- 
monly called a jaunting car, is in use 
amongst the natives, and seems to 
have given great uneasiness to our 
traveller, who evidently never saw 
or heard of any means of convey- 
ance at all resembling it. Instead 
of sitting with your back or your 
face to the horse, you sit sideways 
to him, which Sir Francis humor- 
ously expounds as ‘ the art not only 
of journeying and of thinking elbow 
foremast, but of sitting for hours to- 
gether back to back with fellow- 
creatures with whom it may be de- 
sirable to converse,’ or with whom it 
may not be desirable to converse, he 
might have added by way of filling 
up the sentence. Perhaps it is to 
the frequent employment of the 
jaunting car, which is perpetually 
jolting through his pages, that we 
may attribute his queer way of 
looking at the country ; for although 
he says, with that pleasant modesty 
by which, indeed, his book is dis- 
tinguished, that ‘ probably he was 
the only person travelling through 
Treland wie was not taking a one- 
sided view of the country, and of 
the manners, social, moral, religious, 
and political of its inhabitants,’ I 
cannot help suspecting that, as he 
says himself, he was all the time 
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‘thinking elbow foremost.’ I am 
not acquainted with that method of 
conducting the ratiocinations of the 
human mind; but I fancy 1 can de- 
tect the natural consequences of it in 
the conclusions at which he arrives 
upon the topics alluded to in the 
above passage. 

To the drivers of the jaunting- 
cars, who, it should be mentioned, 
think with their faces to the horses, 
he is largely indebted for the know- 
ledge he displays of the country. 
They are a communicative race, and 
by no means inclined to pass off a 
joke upon travellers who go about 
putting tantalizing and silly ques- 
tions to them, so that we may confi- 
dently rely on the strict accuracy of 
the information he collected from 
them. As a sample, take the fol- 
lowing account of a state of society 
recently extinguished by a process 
adopted for clearing the land of 
al tenants who, from some cause 
or another, forgot to pay their rents. 
This process consists in evicting the 
tenantry wholesale from their huts, 
and then levelling the huts to the 
ground to prevent their exiled in- 
mates from occupying them again. 
Sir Francis Head is here inquiring 
of his driver what he thinks of the 
process, and you will perceive, 
eae that, as it is a matter that 
requires some consideration, his 
elbow plays a conspicuous part in 
the investigation. 

‘ What do you think,’ said I, leaning 
on my right elbow, as if disposed, in 
colloquial friendship, to meet my con- 
ductor half way, ‘ what do you think of 
this system of eviction ” 

‘Yere Arnh’r,’ he replied, ‘it’s just 
the ruin of the poor man. Before, every 
man had his four, five, eight, or even 
tin acres. He was rich, for his pitaturs 
kept him, his family, his horses, and his 
cows. He had always the pig to back 
him, and so at the end of the half year 
he could mate his landlord. Anybody 
might then travel through the counthry, 
with divil a halfpenny. They would be 
glad to have ye to converse with ye, give 
ye a good bed, suppir, breakfist, and 
not seek of ye anything.’ 

You see, Dennis, from this authen- 
tic picture of the island before the 
evictions took place, the people were 
living in an unparalleled condition of 
plenty and felicity. If you hadn’t 
such undeniable evidence of the 
fact, you might imagine that the 
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reason why the tenant was evicted 
was because he hadn’t wherewithal 
to keep himself and his family, and 
because he couldn’t meet his land- 
lord at the end of the half-year; but 
you must now perceive that the 
very reverse was the case, and that, 
in the emphatic language of the 
driver of the jaunting-car, the ‘poor 
man’ was so ‘rich’ that he met his 
landlord every six months with un- 
failing regularity, and kept open 
house for all strangers, and was 
only too glad to give them a ‘ good 
bed’ and the best of entertainment 
for the bare pleasure of conversing 
with them. Those were the happy 
days when the streets were paved 
with gold, and the houses were 
thatched with pancakes, and the 
twelve-penny loaves were running 
about with carving-knives in them, 
crying out ‘Who'll eat me!’ Wh 
the landlords should turn out ah 
a prosperous and happy tenantry, 
who paid their rents so punctually, 
passes my comprehension, and might, 
in all probability, have equally mys- 
tified the intelligent iseeallerbieasdit 
if he had heard of it with his head 
instead of his elbow. That he must 
have a head of no ordinary calibre 
may be inferred, I presume, from 
the circumstance of his being called 
after it; unless the family name was 
adopted on the old principle laid 
down in a trite bit of Latin, which 
it wouldn’t be courteous in me to 
repeat. 

These same evictions gave him a 
great deal of trouble, and from the 
contradictory statements he picked 
up concerning them, it isn’t easy 
to extract a satisfactory solution of 
the problem involved in them. Some 
of his informants were of opinion 
that the evictions were good, others 
that they were bad, and one car- 
driver, of a more comprehensive 
mind than the rest, was sonal con- 
vinced that they were both good 
and bad. What Sir Francis himself 
thought of them does not appear, 
except that he was occasionally 
swayed on one side, and occasionally 
on the other; but if I might hazard 
a conjecture as to the final conclu- 
sion at which he has arrived on the 
subject in his own mind, I should 
say that he does not exactly know 
what to think of them. 

It will not have escaped your 
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notice, Dennis, that the communi- 
cation I have just quoted, as having 
been made to Sir Francis by one of 
the numerous well-informed indi- 
viduals he consulted on the question 
of the evictions, was delivered in a 
peculiar dialect. This car-driving 
people, it seems, speak a language 
of their own, which bears a sort of 
unnatural resemblance to English, 
and sometimes combines with it a 
grotesque imitation of the Scotch. 
You never heard such a comical lan- 
guage as itis ; indeed, it is so entirely 
unlike any spoken tongue in the 
known world, that if I hadn’t the 
greatest reliance on the veracity of 
the reporter, I should be half in- 
clined to suspect that he made it up 
out of his own invention, or at least 
caricatured it a little for the amuse- 
ment of his readers. Listen, now, 
and I will give you a few specimens. 

He is no sooner housed in Mor- 
rison’s hotel, than the waiter pounces 
upon him, with ‘ Would your Arn’r 
like to take anything?’ Arn’r, you 
must know, is the Irish for Honour, 
but with an incidental variation, for 
sometimes I find it spelt Arnh’r, 
which I leave you to try to pro- 
nounce, if you can. ‘ Will yere 
Arn’r give me a jarb?’— Ha’nt 
yere Arn’r a bit of a jarb for me?’ 
—are the questions by which he is 
assailed on coming out into the 
street the next morning. ‘ I’m wake 
wi’ the hunger,’ says an old woman, 
who clips her consonants after the 
manner of the Scotch. A carman 
who drives him through Dublin, tells 
him that he was born in ‘ Karlow, 
in the south of Ireland! which 
shows that the Irish pronounce ¢ 
like & when it is hard, and that the 
lower classes are great proficients 
in geography. Pulling up after- 
wards, opposite a monument called 
Nelson’s Pillar, the intelligent car- 
driver directs attention to it by say- 
ing, ‘ There’s our Nalson! with one 
of his arms orf at the shouldher; 
the left arm stretched out, and the 
soord im ut; and he’s looking down 
on the shipping and the say. He 
was asayman! Uts the finest monu- 
ment in all Dhublin. There’s no- 
thing like ut.’ Did you ever hear 
anything to come up to that in your 
travels, Dennis ? Don’t you per- 
ceive a fine vein of drollery in it? 
Doesn’t it at once realize the lurk- 
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ing fun and subtle wit for which 
these people are said to be famous ? 
Do you not trace in it the rich 
oriental colouring which is supposed 
to be one of the characteristics of 
their colloquial discourse? Why, 
you might imagine yourself revel- 
ling in one of the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments, with that sublime 
image before you, of a statue with 
its leftarm stretched out, and ‘asoord 
inut!’ Thesamecar-driver, who, like 
the rest of his countrymen, is might 

fond of indulging in metaphors, calls 
the Mendicity Association the 
‘Mendy City,’ and ingeniously 
adds, that it is a ‘ charty,’ meaning 
thereby that itisa charity. Coming 
opposite a barrack, he points to the 
troops, and says, ‘ That’s the prate 
ground, yere ’Arn’r, where the sol- 
diers prate.’ You might puzzle 
your brains a long time before you'd 
discover that this remarkable figure 
of speech was intended to convey 
to Sir Francis Head the information 
that that was the parade ground, 
where the soldiers parade. When 
he wants him to stop to look at a 
view, he says, ‘Starp!’ The vice- 
regal lodge he calls ‘the vice-agle 


_ and, seeing his companion a 
ittle puzzled at that, he explains, 
by observing, ‘ There’s some as calls 


ut vice-ragal park!’ I have always 
understood that the phrase some as 
does so and so, is a corruption of 
speech peculiar to the English them- 
selves, but it’s hard to say what 
mutations phraseologies are liable to 
undergo in the course of time. On 
one occasion Sir Francis was amus- 
ing himself by throwing halfpence 
into a canal basin for boys to dive 
for them, and bring them up in their 
mouths, when one of the bystanders 
exclaimed, ‘Here’s Jan cummun that 
‘ull dive for it from the top o’ the 
wharl!’ Now, whether the speaker 
meant that somebody was coming, 
or that there was somebody of the 
name of Cumming, that would dive 
from the top of the wall, or the top 
of the world, you must unravel for 
yourself. A native who is anxious 
that the traveller should see all the 
marvels of a country town, called 
out to his driver, ‘Johnnie, why 
don’t you shau themanthe orbelisk ?’ 
At the door of the market-house, 
another native says, ‘There’s a marn 
in there, yere Arn’r, who has the 
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kay.’ ‘Go along out of that,’ says 
the driver. The people, it seems, 
invariably pronounce yes, ‘yus;’ 
will, ‘ wull;’ man, ‘marn;’ father, 
‘farthur;’ all, ‘a’;’ call, ‘ca’; it, 
‘ut;’ what, ‘ whart;’ that, ‘thart ;’ 
whiskey, ‘ whuskey ;’ them, ‘ tham ;’ 
statue, ‘startu;’ drove, ‘ druff;’ al- 
ways, ‘ arlways ;’ hoped, ‘ horped ;’ 
and soon. The industry of Sir Fran- 
cis in gathering these illustrations 
of the vocabulary of the Irish can- 
not be too highly commended, even 
if he showed no greater zeal than in 
the trouble he must have been at in 
spelling them. But, however largely 
we are indebted to his erudition, in 
bringing this language to light, it is 
nothing at all to the obligations we 
owe him for the happy manner in 
which he has exhibited the pro- 
minent features of the national 
character — the versatility of the 
people, their vivacity, intellectual 
quickness, and, above all, their 
original humour. As a sample of 
national portraiture, the book puts 
an extinguisher upon all the books 
that have ever gone before, or are 
likely to come after it. 

The moral statistics of the people 
occupied much of his attention. 
You will be surprised to learn that, 
notwithstanding their natural turn 
for fun, they are the soberest nation 
in the world. Sir Francis, with 
commendable discretion, does not 
rest this statement on the authority 
of the car-drivers, but appeals for 
the proof of it to a comparative re- 
turn of the quantity of spirits drank 
in Ireland and Scotland (the mo- 
rality of which latter country he 
says is proverbial) in the year 1850, 
by which it appears that the balance 
of sobriety is at least 250 per cent. 
in favour of the Irish. Here is the 
return— 

Consumed 
gallons 
: of spirits. 
S850... f 2,870,784 .... 6,935,003 
Ireland, ,, ,, 6,515,794 ... 6,973,333 


The inference is irresistible, and 
would be quite conclusive of the 
fact but for a trifling item in the 
spirituous statistics of the country 
which Sir Francis accidentally over- 
looked, and upon which he might 
have procured some useful informa- 
tion from the car-drivers. ‘In the 
above,’ he informs us, ‘ the number 


Population, 
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of gallons of spirits charged with 
duty for home consumption is taken 
from the Parliamentary returns.’ 
Now, whether the number of gallons 
of spirits that were charged with duty 
represent the number of gallons of 
spirits that were drank by the peo- 
ple, is a question which Sir Francis 
forgot to take into consideration. 
But if he had stopped to inquire at 
any of the numerous shebeen houses 
he must have passed on his journey, 
or had spent a few days amongst the 
subterranean distilleries of Innis- 
howen, he might have got up a sup- 
plementary estimate of a quantity 
of spirits that never saw the face of 
a gauger, which would have enabled 
us to determine how far we might 
rely upon the excise returns as an 
accurate standard of consumption. 

And, seeing how vigorously he 
prosecuted his inquiries into other 
matters, and how, in a tour of five 
days, he scoured the whole country 
from east to west, pursuing with in- 
defatigable industry his researches 
into the condition of the people, I 
am a little surprised that the exist- 
ence of an extensive system of distil- 
lation that has flourished for ages, 
independently of all fiscal segula- 
tions, should have entirely escaped 
his investigation. I wonder, above 
all, that the carmen didn’t tell him 
something about it, as they were so 
very confidential with him upon 
other subjects; but it only shows, 
Dennis, how easy it is for a philoso- 
who goes on star-gazing, with 
nis face on the skies, to be tripped 
up by astone at his foot. If Sir 
Francis had only just looked into 
some of the cabins in the lonely 
mountain ranges he traversed for 
the information he wanted, instead 
of fixing his eyes on the Blue Books 
in Westminster, he might have 
found a reason or two for mending 
his figures. 

His plan of operations, neverthe- 
less, was sufficiently diffuse to dis- 
tract his statistics on most other 
a. He asked questions of every 

ody he met, car-drivers, waiters, 
constabulary soldiers, beggars, and 
the like, touching an infinite variety 
of polemical and social problems. 
Pursuing the subject of evictions 
with the ardour of a man who might 
be supposed to have but one idea, he 
got all manner of answers. From 
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one man, who was a waiter at an 
hotel in Westport, he obtained the 
following comical reply :— 

When my bill came (says Sir Francis), 
I asked the waiter what effect the evic- 
tions of the neighbourhood had had on 
the town? 

‘They have ruined it,’ he replied; 
‘the poor used to support the rich; now 
that the poor are gone the rich shop- 
keepers are all failing. Our town is full 
of empty shops, and after all, the land- 
lord is now being ruined !’ 

Following out this theory of the 
waiter it is evident that the pros- 
perity of this singular country must 
1ave hitherto borne a proportionate 
ratio to its poverty, ant that the rich 
having been supported by the poor, 
the removal of the latter must have 
withdrawn from them the means of 
existence. The obvious remedy for 
this state of the thing is so simple, 
by filling up the chasm of pauperism 
as rapidly as possible, before the 
rich shall have been entirely dis- 
troyed, that I wonder some patriotic 
effort is not made to carry it into 
effect. 

Another matter upon which Sir 
Francis has collected much useful 
information is that of the religious 
schism which divides the people 
into two hostile camps. His great 
object was to ascertain what on earth 
could be the cause of this schism. 
He put the question to every body, 
high and low ; and, although he got 
a variety of explanations, he does 
not seem to have been thoroughly 
satisfied with any of the answers he 
received, until the Vice-President of 
the College of Maynooth, in a very 
solemn manner, revealed the grand 
mystery to him. After having as- 
sured that personage that it was not 
for ‘ theological information’ he had 
come to visit his college, and thus 
cleverly thrown him off his guard, 
he proceeded to put the great lead- 
ing question to him. 

‘ But,’ said I, ‘as I feel a great interest 
in the welfare of Ireland, may I ask you 
what is the real cause of the schism 
which so unfortunately exists between the 
Roman-catholic priesthood and the Pro- 
testants, or, in other words, what is it that 
the Roman-catholic priesthood desire ?’ 

He replied, ‘As you ask me plainly, 
I will tell you frankly.’ 

When I found the Vice-President 
inclined to be so cordial and com- 
municative, I rubbed my hands, and 
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congratulated myself on being on 
the point of finding the great secret 
Soclead at last. You may judge 
then of my disappointment when I 
read what follows :— 

After, however, he had done so [that 
is, after the Vice-President had told him 
frankly what was the real cause of the 
schism], and after I had, as he pro- 
nounced his sentences, written them in 
my book, he added, ‘On reflection, I 
should not desire to make public my 
opinions on a political subject with which 
it is not my province to interfere ;’ and 
accordingly I instantly drew my pencil 
through the lines I had written, which 
of course I shall never feel myself at 
liberty to repeat. 

Now, Dennis, I must say that is 
too bad of Sir Francis Head. He 
and the Vice-President of Maynooth 
are the only two men alive that are 
in possession of the real cause of the 
schism between the Catholics and 
the Protestants, and they agree to- 
gether to keep it a profound secret 
from the rest of the world. It may 
be a fine point of honour with him 
to bury in his own bosom the impor- 
tant revelations of the Vice-Presi- 
dent on that mysterious subject ; but 
as there are thousands and millions 


of people who are ——s igno- 


rant of the reason why the Protes- 
tants and Catholics are divided 
against each other, and who are 
deeply interested in endeavouring to 
find it out, I must say that, upon 
ublic grounds, I think he was 
Loonl to communicate the informa- 
tion he received for the benefit of 
mankind at large. It is very pro- 
voking to find him entering into the 
minutest details about the College 
itself, and concealing from us the 
clue to the religious troubles of the 
country, which is locked up in the 
keeping of the Vice-President. He 
gives us an accurate upholstery 
description of the room he is first 
shown into, the colour of the carpet 
and the curtains, the number of 
chairs with ‘ black hair bottoms,’ the 
fender, the grate, and a picture on 
the wall of a man on his knees before 
two friars ; he measures every brick 
of the building, to the height of the 
crosses and towers, and the number 
of windows; and even chronicles 
two yew trees that are growing in 
one of the courts; but he wont tell 
us what is the cause of the schism. 
Of the existence of the schism 
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itself, the evidence in the book is 
entirely on one side, so that, if it is 
to be trusted, the religious dissen- 
sions very much resemble Free Trade 
without reciprocity. I am speak- 
ing, of course, only of the facts as 
they are brought out by Sir Francis 
Head, from which it would appear 
that a most singular anomaly is de- 
veloped in this country ; first, that 
the Roman-catholic priests, who 
possess an influence over the popu- 
lation little short of sorcery, hold in 
their own hands the exclusive mono- 
poly of agitation, murder, conspi- 
racy, and social disorganization ; and 
second, that, notwithstanding this 
demoniacal and irresistible influence, 
the people are the most peaceable, 
virtuous, and orderly race alive. I 
will give you a few of the proofs of 
the virtues of the Irish. 

At page 122, a sub-inspector of 
police assures Sir Francis Head that 
no opposition had been offered to 
the evicting process by the people, 
except in one case, in which an angry 
feeling had been excited by the in- 
terference of the priest. They even 
exhibited ‘considerable apathy’ in 
the changes that were taking place 
in the land system. 

At page 136, a master of a work- 
house informs him that during four 
years no instance had occurred, in 
the counties of Mayo and Galway, 
of a landlord having been shot. 

At page 141, the head steward of 
Lord Lucan, a respectable Scotch- 
man, who had ejected about 10,000 
persons, informed him that through- 
out the thirteen years during which 
these processes had been going on, 
neither he, nor any of the bailiffs, nor 
any of the men he employed, had 
ever met with a threat or insult. 

At page 152, the head-constable 
at Westport tells him that during 
five years of evictions at which he 
had been present the people had 
always been quite amenable to the 
law. 

At page 167, he learns from a con- 
stable that, although the unroofing 
of cabins under the orders of new 
proprietors had been going on since 
1848, no outrage or crime of any 
sort had been committed in the 
neighbourhood for three months. 

At page 185, another constable 
informs him that no crime of import- 
ance had been committed for twelve 
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months, although wherever he went 
he passed whole villages of unroofed 
houses. 

At page 202, he is informed by a 
similar authority that offences were 
very trivial and rare, and that for six 
months nothing of consequence had 
occurred; and that, although a great 
many evictions had taken place, there 
was no resistance or trouble of any 
sort. 

At page 213, a constabulary ser- 
geant tells him that, excepting a few 
cases of drunkenness, there were no 
offences for some time, and that 
‘nothing could be more peaceable or 
tranquil than the neighbourhood.’ 

At page 227, the constable at Gal- 
way, in answer to sundry categorical 

uestions put to him, stated that 
ite a period of nine years there 
was very little crime, that it consisted 
chiefly of petty larcenies, and that he 
had never known of an illegitimate 
child. 

Iam not in the least disputing the 
truth of these statements; but with 
this evidence before us, I acknow- 
ledge I am puzzled by the conclu- 
sion at which Sir Francis Head 
arrives in the following passage. 
After telling us that it is ‘beyond 
the power of any pen to.describe the 
rags, filth, and apparent moral de- 
gradation of a large proportion of 
the lower classes,’ he goes on to 
say— 

Amongst savage tribes, when the hat- 
chet of war is displayed, the cruelties, 
tortures, and scalping exercised upon 
enemies are proverbial, and yet amongst 
themselves the fraternal pipe of peace is 
never extinguished. In Ireland, how- 
ever, agrarian combination, White- 
boyism, and what is only a phase of the 
same thing, Ribbonism, have long main- 
tained, and still maintain, a Cain and 
Abel state of society, a bloody and 
oarbarous civil warfare, such as exists 
within the limits of no country on the 
face of the globe. 


Now, I wont dispute this state- 
ment either; but my perplexity is 
how I am to contrive to believe 
both. To ask me to believe on the 
one hand that the Irish are the most 
amenable and peaceable people in 
the world, and on the other that 
they live in a Cain-and-Abel state of 
bloody and barbarous warfare, such 
as is unknown amongst the most 
savage tribes, is to make a demand 
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upon my powers of credulity, which, 
considerable as they are, Dennis, is 
more than they can compass. You 
will observe that I am merely giving 
you an account of this singular 
— out of the mouth of Sir 
‘rancis, and that I am not at all 
entering into a controversy even 
upon things that seem to me as ex- 
traordinary as if he had told us that 
he had discovered a race of men 
that walked about on their heads, 
or were remarkable for any other 
habits that inverted or contradicted 
the ordinary experiences of human 
nature. 

He very properly asks what can 
be the cause of the moral degrada- 
tion of the Irish. First of all he in- 
quires whether the Imperial Govern- 
ment of the kingdom have been the 
cause ; and after showing that large 
sums have been expended upon 
the country by the Government, 
he declares tnat if the case were 
submitted to a disinterested jury, 
the verdict would be ‘not guilty.’ 
If you take notice that the m- 
dictment sets forth a long cata- 
logue of moral evils, and that the 
vindication of the Government rests 
upon pecuniary grants and contri- 
butions for various material purposes, 
you will be able to judge for your- 
self of the value ml appositeness of 
the defence. 

He next inquires whether the 
cause lies with the local government, 
the local landlords, or the people 
themselves; and in like manner he 
acquits them all. The local govern- 
ment has been always composed of 
the most ‘ talented’ men, and, ‘ there- 
fore,’ he adds, ‘I conceive that the 
Irish Government is fairly entitled 
to the verdict already recorded of 
‘not guilty,’ ’—talent being always 
employed in this remarkable country 
in promoting the happiness and pros- 

erity of the people. ‘From the 
bare showing of the case,’ he says, 
it will be admitted that the landlords 
have been quite as much the victims 
as the originators of the disorgani- 
zation, and ‘although a jury might 
deliberate for many hours,’ their 
verdict would be at least ‘ not 
proven ;’ and as to the people it is 
‘incontrovertible’ that they are 
perfectly innocent of the ‘dissen- 
sions and demoralizations that dis- 
grace their country.’ 
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By these gradual steps he con- 
ducts us to the real culprits. ‘ Are 
the Priesthood of Ireland,’ he asks, 
‘ the cause of the moral degradation 
of Ireland? I reply, ‘THEy are!’’ 
It would be quite impossible for me 
to follow him through the raw-head 
and bloody-bones evidence he ad- 
duces to fix the whole guilt on the 
priests, the little wood cuts of black 
coffins, blunderbusses, swords, and 
dancing fiends by which he enforces 
it, and the array of extracts from 
speeches and newspaper articles he 
brings to bear upon the ghostly in- 
cendiaries who have plunged the 
island into a condition that bears a 
striking likeness to Milton’s picture 
of the fallen angels in the burning 
lake. I don’t dispute the justice of 
this conclusion either ; but accept- 
ing it as the true and philosophical 
exposition of the source of Ireland’s 
misfortunes, distinguished wey 
by its acuteness and novelty, I will 
set before you the remedies by which 
he proposes to relieve the country 
from the calamities under which it 
is suffering. 

The priests, you will bear in mind, 
are the sole cause of all the misery 
and degradation. Now, there is a 
manufactory of priests at Maynooth, 
which is supported by an annual 
grant from Government. You will 
at once anticipate that he proposes 
to withdraw the grant, al abolish 
the manufacture. Ah! Dennis, 
you don’t know what a deep politi- 
cian you are dealing with in the per- 
son of Sir Francis Head. He knows 
a remedy worth two of that. He 
shows in great detail all the evils in- 
separable from the establishment at 
Maynooth, and, in order to get rid 
of them, he proposes that the grant 
should be continued, and _ that 
friendly relations should be opened 
with the Pope, who is the sovereign 
of this same nefarious priesthood, 
by sending an ambassador to Rome ! 
This may occur to you as a very odd 
way of curing the mischief. You 
will probably be inclined to think 
that if his statements are right his 
arguments must be wrong ; but you 
must remember that the evils to be 
corrected are Irish evils, and that it 
is Only just and proper that the re- 
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medies should be Irish also. And 
a more thoroughly Irish remedy 
could not, I think, have been hit 
upon by the most disorderly priest 
from the Giant’s Causeway to Cape 
Clear. 

One word more, and I commend 
the volume to your attentive con- 
sideration as a pattern to construct 
your own travels upon when you 
come to dissect the state of France 
and the anarchy of Napoleon IIT. 

For many hundred years, Dennis, 
the condition of Ireland has con- 
founded the speculations of a suc- 
cession of administrations, to say 
nothing of amateur statesmen, who 
have applied themselves to its inves- 
tigation. Sir Francis Head has 
settled the question in less than a 
week. His book is called A Fort- 
night in Ireland, but the greatest part 
of that time was occupied in riding 
about Dublin, with a boy running 
beside his stirrup, and his actual 
tour of inquiry into the interior oc- 
cupied only five days. I will make 
no remark upon the prodigious 
penetration which enabled him in 
that period to clear up all the mys- 
teries that baffled the scrutiny of 
others who devoted their whole lives 
to the subject, and came out of it 
rather more confused than they en- 
tered upon it. In that particular 
his merits are of an uncommon order, 
and he is by no means backward in 
taking credit for them. Like his 
oe predecessor he has put at rest 

or ever the problem of making the 
egg stand on end by smashing it to 
pieces. Ireland, Dennis, has been 
the ‘ difficulty’ of all Governments : 
it was Pitt’s difficulty, Peel’s diffi- 
culty, everybody’s difficulty. Read 
this book, and you will be compelled 
to acknowledge that it has been no 
difficulty at all to the author. As 
the Government have determined 
not to abolish the office of Lord 
Lieutenant, the next best thing they 
can do for the country is to confer it 
upon Sir Francis. Novles traced 
out all the evils in five days, it is 
only reasonable to suppose that, if 
he was once installed in the Castle, 
he would settle them for ever some 
fine morning over his breakfast. 
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ON THE MARRIAGE OF NAPOLEON III. 


E. cannot raise our voice to swell 
Her joy who mounts yon lonely throne, 
Because the groans of Sackett knell 
Blend with thy triumph’s every tone— 
A man who mowed his people down 
As coldly as he wears their crown. 


We cannot say ‘God speed’ to thee, 
Though now perchance less foul thy aim, 
Because upon thy garb we see 
The stains of blood, the stains of shame— 
Those broken oaths, that fell surprise, 
Still float before our English eyes. 


Let venal priests their organs blow, 
And venal bards accordant sing, 

(Oh! when will France the difference know 
Between a tyrant and a king!) 

We cannot speak, except to say 

Thy darkness shows less dark to day. 


The mockeries of thy regal state, 
(Oh, had those suffrages been free !) 
The empire’s ghost, we needs must hate ; 
But praise is on our lips to see 
A thing of silence and of art 
Show something of a human heart. 


The dull monotony of kings,* 

Who would not have thee in their quire, 
To interrupt with livelier strings, 

The warblings of a Spanish lyre— 
Had well beseemed some nobler knight, 
And e’en in thee looks almost bright. 


Thy stream is tainted at its source, 

And, though henceforth its waters flow 
In blameless fertilizing course, 

We still must eye them as they go. 
We dare not trust—we cannot bless, 
And yet to day we loathe thee less. 


Perchance thou yet mayst live to do 
Good service to thy native land ; 
And, though we ne’er may deem thee true, 
Nor Treachery’s virtues understand— 
We yet may learn to praise, and say 


‘ His better life began to day.’ 


Unless it be that sensual fire 

That torch eccentric lit alone ; 
Then soon the unwilling lord will tire 

Of her who claimed to share his throne : 
The maid, who Passion’s hopes denied, 
And rose to be an Emperor's bride. 


Fair bride! whom yet we searce may hail 
As mother of a princely line, 

For memory wakes a spectre pale, 
Thy type—imperial Josephine : 

A childless, aie outcast she— 

Shall kings in France descend from thee ? 





~ ® J feel indebted for this stanza to an article in the Spectator newspaper. 
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New Foes with an Old Face. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ YEAST,’ AND ‘THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY. 


Cuarter XXVII. 


THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN. 


BOUT ten o’clock the next morn- 
ing, as Hypatia, worn out with 
sleepless sorrow, was trying to ar- 
range her thoughts for the farewell 
lecture, herfavourite maid announced 
that a messenger from Synesius 
waited below. A letter from Sy- 
nesius? A gleam of hope flashed 
across her mind. From him, surely, 
might come something of comfort, 
of advice. Ah, if he only knew how 
sorely she was bested! 

* Let him send up his letter.’ 

‘ He refuses to deliver it to any 
one but yourself. And I think,’— 
added the damsel, who had, to tell 
the truth, at that moment in her 
purse a substantial reason for so 
thinking—‘ I think it might be worth 
your ladyship’s while to see him.’ 

Hypatia shook her head impa- 
tiently. 

‘He seems to know you well, 
madam, though he refused to tell 
his name; but he bade me put you 
in mind of a black oe cannot 
tell what he meant—of a black agate, 
and a spirit which was to appear 
when you rubbed it.’ 

Hypatia turned pale as death. 
Was it Philammon again? She felt 
for the talisman—it was gone! She 
must have lost it last night in Mi- 
riam’s chamber. Now she saw the 
true purpose of the old hag’s plot— 
.... deceived, tricked, doubly 
tricked! And what new plot was 
this ? 

‘ Tell him to leave the letter, and 
begone. ... My father! What? 
Who is this? Whom are you bring- 
ing to me at such a moment?’ 

And as she spoke, Theon ushered 
into the chamber no other than 
Raphael Aben-Ezra, and then re- 
tired. 

He advanced slowly towards her, 
and falling on one knee, placed in 
her hand Synesius’ letter. 

Hypatia trembled from head to 
foot at the unexpected apparition. 
.. + Well; at least he could know 


nothing of last night and its dis- 


ce. But not daring to look him 
in the face, she took the letter, and 
opened it... . If she had hoped 
for comfort from it, her hope was 
not realized. 

. natin to the Philosopher : 

‘ Even if fortune cannot take from 
me all things, yet what she can take 
she will. And yet of two things, at 
least, she shall not rob me—to prefer 
that which is best, and to succour 
the oppressed. Heaven forbid that 
she should overpower my judgment, 
as well as the rest of me! There- 
fore I do hate injustice; for that I 
can do; and my will is to stop it; 
but the power to do so is among the 
things of which she has bereaved 
me—before, too, she bereaved me 
of my children. 

‘Once, in old times, Milesian men were 

strong.’ 

And there was a time when I, too, 
was a comfort to my friends, and 
when you used to nies a blessin 
to every one except myself, as 
squandered for the benefit of others 
the favour with which the great re- 
garded me. ... My hands, the 
were—then. . . . ButnowIam left 
desolate of all: unless you have any 
power. For you and virtue I count 
among those good things, of which 
none can deprive me. But you 
always have power, and will have it, 
am. now—using it as nobly as 
you do. 

‘As for Niceus and Philolaus, 
two noble youths and kinsmen of 
my own, let it be the business of 
all. who honour you, both private 
men and magistrates, to see that 
they return possessors of their just 
rights.’ f 

‘ Of all who honour me!’ said she, 
with a bitter sigh; and then looked 
up —_ at Raphael, as if fearfpl 
of having betrayed herself. She 
turned deadly pale. In his eyes 
was a look of solemn pity, which 
told her that he knew—not all P— 
surely not all? 

‘ ar you seen a laa p 

x 
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gasped she, rushing desperately at 
that which she most dreaded. 

‘Not yet. I arrived but one hour 
ago; and Hypatia’s welfare is still 
more important to me than my own.’ 

‘My welfare? It is gone!’ 

‘So much the better. I never 
found mine till I lost it.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

Raphael lingered, yet without 
withdrawing his gaze, as if he had 
something of importance to say, 
which he longed and yet feared to 
utter. At last— 

‘ At least, you will confess that I 
am better drest than when we met 
last. I have returned, you see, like 
a certain demoniac of Gadara, about 
— - — to argue, Ne 
and perhaps also in my right mind. 
oe bo iy ne 

‘Raphael! are you come here to 
mock me? You know—you cannot 
have been here an hour without 
knowing—that but yesterday I 
dreamed of being’—and she dropped 
her eyes—‘ an empress ; that to-day 
I am ruined; to-morrow, perhaps, 

roscribed. Have you no speech 
or me but your old sarcasms and 
ambiguities ?’ 

Raphael stood silent and motion- 


ess. 

‘Why do you not speak? What 
is the meaning of this sad, earnest 
look, so different from your former 
self? .... You have something 
strange to tell me!’ 

‘I have,’ said he, speaking very 


slowly. ‘ What—what would Hy- 
patia answer if, after all, Aben-Ezra 
said, like the dying Julian, ‘The 
Galilean has conquered ?”’ 

‘Julian never said it! 
monkish calumny.’ 

‘ But I say it.’ 

‘Impossible !’ 

‘I say it!’ 

‘As your dying speech? The 
true Raphael Aben-Ezra, then, lives 
no more!’ 

‘ But he may be born again.’ 

‘And die to philosophy, that he 
may be born again into barbaric 
superstition! Oh worthy metem- 
psychosis! Farewell, sir!’ And 
she rose to go. 

‘Hear me!—hear me patiently 
this once, noble, beloved atia! 
One more sneer of yours, a may 
becomeagain the same case- hardened 
fiend which you knew me of old— 
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to all, at least, but you. Oh, do not 
think me ungrateful, forgetful! 
What do I not owe to you, whose 
great words alone kept smouldering 
in me the dim remembrance that 
there was a Right, a Truth, an un- 
seen world of spirits, after whose 
pattern man should aspire to live ?” 

She paused, and listened in won- 
der. What faith had she of her 
own? She would at least hear what 
he had found... . 

‘ Hypatia, I am older than you— 
wiser than you, if wisdom be the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge. You 
know but one side of the medal, 
Hypatia, and the fairer; I have 
seen its reverse as well asits obverse. 
Through every form of human 
thought, of human action, of human 
sin and folly, have I been wandering 
for years, and found no rest—as 
little in wisdom as in folly, in spi- 
ritualist dreams as in sensual bru- 
tality. I could not rest in your 
Platonism—I will tell you why 
hereafter. I went on to Stoicism, 
Epicurism, Cynicism, Scepticism, 
and in that lowest deep I foul a 
lower depth, when I became scep- 
tical of Scepticism itself.’ 

‘There is a lower deep still,’ 
thought Hypatia to herself, as she 
recollected last night’s magic; but 
she did not speak. 

‘Then, in utter abasement, I con- 
fest myself lower than the brutes, 
who had a law, and obeyed it, while I 
wasmy ownlawless God, devil, harpy, 
whirlwind. . . . I needed even my 
own dog to awaken in me the brute 
consciousness of my own existence, 
or of anything without myself. I 
took her, the dog, for my teacher, 
and obeyed her, for she was wiser 
than I. And she led me back—the 
poor dumb beast, like a God-sent and 
God-obeying angel—to human na- 
ture, to mercy, to self-sacrifice, to 
belief, to worship—to pure and 
wedded love.’ 

Hypatia started . . . And in the 
struggle to hide her own bewilder- 
ment, answered almost without 
knowing it— 

‘Wedded love? How long has 
Aphrodite been ordained a Chris- 
tian deaconess P’ 

‘Thank heaven!’ said Raphael 
to himself. ‘She does not care for 
me, then! If she had, pride would 
have kept her from that sneer.—As 
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long,’ speaking aloud, ‘ my dearest 
lady, as Pallas Athene has been 
ordained to the same office, and 
appointed as her chief-priest Augus- 
tine of Hippo, until you shall be 
ready to take the office on yourself.’ 

‘What? Are you proselytizing 
already ?” 

‘Iam indeed. I have found too 
great a treasure not to wish to share 
it with Theon’s daughter.’ 

‘ A treasure ?’ id she, half scorn- 
fully. 

‘Yes, indeed. You recollect my 
last words, when we parted there 
below a few months ago?” 

Hypatia was silent. One terrible 
possibility at which he had hinted 
flashed across her memory for the 
first time since; . . . but she spurned 
proudly from her the heaven-sent 
warning. 

‘I told you that, like Diogenes, I 
went forth to seek aman. Did I not 
promise you, that when I had found 
one you should be the first to hear 
of him? And I have found a 
man.’ 

Hypatiawaved her beautiful hand. 
‘I know whom you would sa 
that crucified one. Be it so. 
not a man, but god.’ 

‘ What sort of agod, Hypatia? A 
god made up of our own intellectual 
notions, or rather of negations of 
them—of infinity, and eternity, and 
invisibility, and impassibility—and 
why not of immorality, too, Hy- 
patia? For I recollect we used to 
agree that it was a carnal degrading 
of The Supreme One to predicate of 
him so merely human a thing as 
virtue.’ 

Hypatia was silent. 

‘Now I, Hypatia, have always 
had a sort of fancy that what we 
wanted, as the first predicate of our 
absolute one, was that he was to be 
not merely an infinite God—what- 
ever that meant,— which I sus- 
pect we did not always see quite 
clearly—or an eternal one—or an 
omnipotent one—or even a one God 
at all ;—none of which predicates, I 
fear, did we understand more clearly 
than the first: but that he must be a 
righteousGod—or rather,as we used 
sometimes to say, that he was to have 
no predicate — righteousness itself. 
And allalong, Icouldnot helpremem- 
bering that my old sacred Hebrew 
books told me of such a one; and 
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feeling that they might have some- 
thing to tell me which-——’ 

‘Which I did not tell you! And 
this, then, caused your air of reserve 
and sly superiority over the woman 
whom you mocked by calling her 
your pupil! I little suspected you 
of so truly Jewish a jealousy. Why, 
oh why, did you not tell me this? 

‘Because | was a beast, Hypatia ; 
and had forgotten whatthis righteous- 
ness was like, and was afraid to find 
out, lest it should condemn me. Be- 
cause I was a devil, Hypatia; and 
hated righteousness, and neither 
wished to see you righteous, or God 
righteous either, because then you 
would both have been unlike myself. 
God be merciful to me a sinner!’ 

She looked up in his face. The 
man was changed as if by miracle 
—and yet not changed. There was 
the same gallant consciousness of 
power, the same subtle and humo- 
rous twinkle in those strong ripe 
Jewish features and glittering eyes; 
and yet every line in his face was 
softened, sweetened; the mask of 
sneering faineance was gone—im- 

loring tenderness and earnestness 
Comal forth from his whole coun- 
tenance. The chrysalis case had 
fallen off, and disclosed the butterfly 
within. She sate looking at him, 
and past her hand across her eyes, 
as if to try whether the apparition 
would not vanish. He, the subtle! 
—he, the mocker !—he, the Lucian 
of Alexandria!-—he, whose depth 
and power had awed her, even in 
his most polluted days... . And 
this was the end of him. . . . 

‘It is a freak of cowardly super- 
stition. . . . Those Christians have 
been frightening him about his sins 
and their Tartarus.’ 

She looked again into his bright, 
clear, fearless face, and was ashamed 
of her own calumny. And this was 
the end of him—of ss 
Augustine — of learned and un- 
learned, Goth and Roman..... 
The great flood would have its way, 

Could she alone fight 
against it P 

She would! Would she submit 
—she? Her will should stand firm 
—her reason free to the last— 
to the death if need be 
yet last night !—last night! 

At last she spoke, without look- 
ing up. 
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‘ And what if you have found a 
man in that crucified one ?’ 

‘Does Hypatia recollect Glaucon’s 
definition of the perfectly righteous 
man? .... How, without being 
guilty of one unrighteous act, he 
must labour his life-long under the 
eon of being utterly un- 
righteous, in order that his disin- 
terestedness may be thoroughly 
tested, and by proceeding in such a 
course, my Hypatia, arrive inevi- 
tably, as Glaucon says, not only in 
Athens of old, or in Judea of old, 
hut, as you yourself will agree, in 
Christian Alexandria at this moment, 
at—do you remember, Hypatia >— 
bonds, and the scourge, and lastly, 
at the cross itself... . If Plato’s 
ideal of the righteous man be a cruci- 
fied one, why may not mine also, 
Hypatia? If as we both—and old 
Bishop Clemens, too—as goodaPlato- 
nistas we, remember—and Augustine 
himself, would agree, Plato in speak- 
ing those strange words spoke not of 
himself, but by the spirit of God, 
why should not others have spoken 
by the same spirit when they spoke 
the same words ?’ 

‘Acrucified man. ... Yes. But 
a crucified God, Raphael! I shudder 
at the blasphemy.’ 

‘So do my poor dear fellow- 
countrymen. Are they the more 
righteous, Hypatia, in their daily 
doings for their scrupulous reverence 
for the glory of One who probably 
knows best how to preserve and 
manifest his own glory? But you 
assent to the definition? Take care,’ 
said he,with one of his arch smiles, ‘I 
have been fighting with Augustine, 
and am become of late a terrible 
dialectician. Do you assent to it?” 

‘ Of course—it is Plato’s.’ 

‘But do youassent merely because 
it is written in the book called 
Plato’s, or because your reason tells 
you that it is true? .... You will 
not tell me. Tell me this then, at 
least. Is not the perfectly righteous 
man the highest specimen of men ?” 

‘ Surely,’ said she, half carelessly, 
but not unwilling, like a phi- 
losopher and a Greek, as a matter 
of course, to embark in anything like 
a word-battle, and to shut out sadder 
thoughts for a moment. 

‘ Then must not the autanthropos, 
the archetypal and ideal man, who 
is more perfect than any individual 
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goa, be perfectly righteous 
so?” 


‘Yes.’ 

‘Suppose then, for the sake of 
one of those pleasant old games of 
ours, an argument—that he wished 
to manifest his righteousness to the 

The only method for 
him, according to Plato, would be 
Glaucon’s, of calumny and persecu- 
tion, the scourge and the cross ?” 

‘ What words are these, Raphael? 
Material scourges and crosses for 
an eternal and spiritual idea?’ 

‘ Did you ever yet, Hypatia, con- 
sider at leisure what the archetype 
of man might be like ?” 

Hypatia started, as at a new 
thought, and confessed—as every 
Neo-Platonist would have done— 
that she had never done so. 

‘ And yet our master, Plato, bade 
us believe that there was a real sub- 
stantial archetype of each thing, from 
a flower to a nation, eternal in the 
heavens. Perhaps we have not been 
faithful Platonists enough hereto- 
fore, my dearest tutor. Perhaps, 
being philosophers, and somewhat 
of Pharisees to boot, we began all 
our lucubrations as we did our 
prayers, by thanking God that we 
were not as other men were, we 
misread another passage in the Re- 
public, which we used in pleasant 
old days to be fond of quoting.’ 

‘What was that?’ sche Hy- 
patia, who became more and more 
interested every moment. 

‘That philosophers were men.’ 

‘Are you mocking me? Plato 
defines the philosopher as the man 
who seeks after the objects of know- 
ledge, while others seek after those 
of opinion.’ 

“And most truly. But what if, 
in our eagerness to assert that 
wherein the philosopher differed from 
other men, we overlooked that in 
which he resembled other men; and 
so forgot that, after all, man was a 
genus whereof the philosopher was 
only a species ?’ 

patia sighed. 

‘Do you not think, then, that as 
the greater contains the less, and 
the archetype of the genus that of 
the species, we should have been 
wiser if we had speculated a little 
more on the archetype of man-as 
man, before we meddled with a part 
of that archetype,—the archetype 
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of the philosopher? . . . Certainly 
it would have been the easier 
course, for there are more men than 
philosophers, Hypatia; and every 
man is a real man, and a fair sub- 
ject for examination, while every 
philosopher is not a real philoso- 
pher—our friends the cynics, for 
instance, and even a Neo-Platonistor 
two whom we know? You seem 
impatient. Shall I cease?’ 

*You mistook the cause of my 
impatience,’ answered she, looking 
up at him with her great, sad eyes. 
*Go on.’ 

‘ Now—for I am going to be 
terribly scholastic—is it not the very 
definition of man, that he is, alone 
of all known things, a spirit tempo- 
rarily united to an animal body?’ 

‘Enchanted in it, as in a 
dungeon, rather,’ said she, sighing. 

‘ Be it so if you will. But—must 
we not say that the archetype—the 
very man—that if he is the arche- 
type, hetoo, willbe, or must oncehave 
been, temporarily enchanted into 
an animal body? .... You are 
silent. I will not press you..... 
Only ask you to consider at your 
leisure whether Plato may not 
justify somewhat from the charge 
of absurdity the fisherman of 

ilee, where he said that He in 
whose image man is made was made 
flesh, and dwelt withhim bodily there 
by the lake side at Tiberias, and that 
he beheld his glory, the glory as of 
the only begotten of the Father.’ 

‘That last question is a very 
different one. God made flesh! My 
reason revolts at it.’ 

‘Old Homer's reason did not.’ 

Hypatia started, for she recol- 
lected her yesterday’s cravings after 
those old, palpable, and human 


deities. And—‘Go on,’ she cried, 
eagerly. 
‘Tell me, then—This archetype 


of man, if it exists anywhere, it 


must exist eternally in the mind of 
God? Atleast, Plato would have 
so said?’ 

‘Yes.’ 


* And derive its existence immedi- 
ately from Him ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘ But a man is one willing person, 
unlike to all others.’ 


es. 
‘Then this archetype must be 
such,” 
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‘I suppose so.’ 
‘ But possessing the faculties and 


yoogutes of all men in their highest 
perfection.’ 


‘ Of course.’ 

‘ How sweetly and obediently my 
late teacher becomes my pupil !” 

Hypatia looked at him with her 
eyes full of tears. 

‘I never taught you anything, 
Raphael.’ 

‘You taught me, most beloved 
lady, when you least thought of it. 
But tell me one thing more. Is it 
not the property of every man to be 
ason? For you can conceive of a 
man as not being a father, but not 
as not being a,son.’ 

‘ Be it so.’ 

‘Then this archetype must be a 
son also.’ 

‘ Whose son, Raphael ?’ 

‘ Why not of ‘Zeus, father of Gods 
and men?’ For we agreed that it— 
we will call it he, now, having agreed 
that it is a person—could owe its 
omne to none but God him- 
self.’ 

‘And what then?’ said apeetine 
fixing those glorious eyes full on his 
face, in an agony of doubt, but yet, 
as Raphael declared to his dying 
day, of hope and joy. 

‘Well, onetie, and must not a 
son be of the same species as his 
father? ‘Eagles,’ says the poet, 
‘do not beget doves.’ Is the word 
son anything but an empty and 
false metaphor, unless the son be 
the perfect and equal likeness of his 
father ?” 

‘Heroes beget sons worse than 
themselves, says the poet.’ 

‘ We are not talking now of men, 
whom Homer's Zeus calls the most 
wretched of all the beasts of the 
field ; we are talking—are we not— 
of a perfect and arcitypal son, and 
a perfect and archetypal father, in a 
perfect and eternal world, wherein is 
neither growth, decay, nor change; 
and of a perfect and archetypal 
generation, of which the only defini- 
tion, can be, that like begets its 

rfect like. .... Youare silent. 

e so, Hypatia..... We have 
gone up too far into the abysses.’. . . 

And so they both were silent for 
awhile. And Raphael thought 
solemn thoughts about Victoria, and 
about ancient signs of Isaiah’s, which 
were to him none the less prophe- 
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cies concerning The Man whom he 
had found, because he prayed and 
trusted that the same signs might 
be repeated to himself, and a child 
given to him also, as a token that, 
in spite of all his baseness, ‘ God was 
with him.’ 

But he was a Jew, and a man; 
Hypatia was a Greek, and a woman 
—and for that matter, so were the 
men of her school. To her, the re- 
lations and duties of common hu- 
manity shone with none of the awful 
and divine meaning which they did 
in the eyes of the converted Jew, 
awakened for the first time in his 
life to know the meaning of his own 
scriptures, and become an Israelite 
indeed. And Raphael’s dialectic, 
too, though it might silence her, 
could not convince her. Her creed, 
like those of her fellow-philosophers, 
was one of the fancyand the religious 
sentiment, rather than of the reason 
and the moral sense. All the bril- 
liant cloud-world in which she had 
revelled for years,—-cosmogonies, 
emanations, affinities, symbolisms, 
hierarchies, abysses, eternities, and 
the rest of it—though she could not 
rest in them, not even believe in 
them--though they had vanished 
into thin air at her most utter need, 
yet—they were too pretty to be lost 
sight of for ever; and struggling 
against the growing conviction of 
her reason, she answered at last,— 

‘And you would have me give up, 
as you seem to have done, the 
sublime, the beautiful, the heavenly, 
for a dry and barren chain of 
dialectic—in which, for aught 1 know 
—for after all, Raphael, I cannot 
cope with you—I am a woman—a 
weak woman!’ 

And she covered her face with her 
hands. 

‘For aught you know, what?’ 
asked Raphael, gently. 

‘You may have made the worse 
appear the better reason.’ 

‘So said Aristophanes of So- 
crates. But hear me once more, 
beloved Hypatia. You refuse to 
give up the beautiful, the sublime, 
the heavenly? What if Raphael 
Aben-Ezra, at least, had never found 
them till now? Recollect what I 
said just now—what if our old 
Beautiful, and Sublime, and Hea- 
venly, had been the _ sheerest 
materialism, notions spun by our 
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own brains out of the impressions 
of pleasant things, and high things, 
mal long things, and ‘awful things, 
which we had seen with our bodily 
eyes? What if I had discovered, 
that the spiritual is not the intellec- 
tual, but the moral; and that the 
spiritual world is not, as we used to 
make it, a worid of our own intellec- 
tual abstractions, or of our own phy- 
sical emotions, religious or other, 
but a world of righteous or un- 
righteous persons? What if I had 
discovered that the one law of the 
spiritual world, in which all others 
were contained, was mghteousness ; 
and that disharmony with that law, 
which we called unspirituality, was 
not being vulgar, or clumsy, or ill- 
taught, or unimaginative, or dull, 
but simply being unrighteous? 
What, if I had discovered that 
righteousness, and it alone, was the 
beautiful, righteousness the sub- 
lime, the heavenly, the Godlike— 
ay, God himself? And, what if it 
had dawned on me, as by a great 
sunrise, what that righteousness 
was like? What if I had seen a 
human being, a woman, too, a young 
weak girl, showing forth the glory 
and the beauty of God? showing 
me that the beautiful was to mingle 
unshrinking, for duty’s sake, with 
all that is most foul and loathsome ; 
that the sublime was to stoop to the 
most menial offices, the most out- 
wardly degrading  self-denials ; 
that to be heavenly, was to know 
that the commonest relations, the 
most vulgar duties, of earth, were 
God’s commands, and only to be 
performed aright by the help of the 
same spirit by which He rules the 
Universe; that righteousness was 
to love, to help, to suffer for—if 
need be, to die for, those who, in 
themselves, seem fitted to arouse no 
feelings except indignation and dis- 
gust? What if, for the first time, 
I trust not for the last time in my 
life, I saw this vision, and, at the 
sight of it, my eyes were opened, 
and I knew it for the likeness 
and the glory of God? What 
if I, a Platonist, like John of 
Galilee, and Paul of Tarsus, yet, 
like them, a Hebrew of the He- 
brews, had confest to myself—If 
the creature can love thus, how 
much more its archetype? If weak 
woman can endure thus, how much 
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more a Son of God? If, for the 
good of others, man has strength to 
sacrifice himself in part, God will 
have strength to sacrifice himself 
utterly. If He has not done it, He 
will do it: or He will be less beauti- 
ful, less sublime, less heavenly, less 
rags than my poor conception 
of him, ay, than this weak layful 

irl. Why should I not believe 
those who tell me that He has 
done it already? What if their 
evidence be, after all, only proba- 
bility? I do not want mathe- 
matical demonstration to prove to 
me that when a child fell into the 
water his father drew him out— 
neither do I here. My reason, my 
heart, every faculty of me, except 
this ameid sensuous experience, 
which I find deceiving me every 
moment, which cannot even prove 
to me my own existence, accepts 
that story of Calvary as the most 
natural, most probable, most neces- 
sary of earthly events, assuming 
only that God is a righteous person, 
al not some dream of an all-per- 
vading necessary spirit—nonsense, 
which, in its very terms, confesses 
its own materialism.’ 

Hypatia answered with a forced 
smile. 

* Raphael Aben-Ezra has deserted 
the method of the severe dialectician 
for that of the eloquent lover.’ 

‘ Not altogether,’ said he, smiling 
in return. ‘ For suppose that I had 
said to myself, We Platonists agree 
_ the sight of God is the highest 
good.’ 

Hypatia once more shuddered at 
last night's recollections. 

‘And, if He be righteous, and 
righteousness be—asI know ittobe— 
identical withlove, then Hewill desire 
that highest good for men far more 
than they can desire it for them- 
selves. . . . Then He will desire to 
show Himself, and his own righte- 
ousness to them. . . . Will you 
make answer, dearest Hypatia, or 
shall I? ... or does your silence 
give consent? At least, let me go 
on to say this, that if God do desire 
to show His righteousness to men, 
his only perfect method, according 
to Plato, will be that of calumny, 
persecution, the scourge, and the 
cross, that so He, like Glaucon’s 
righteous man, may remain for ever 
free from any suspicion of selfish in- 
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terest, or weakness of endurance. . . 
Am I deserting the dialectic method 
now, Hypatia? ... You are still 
silent P ou will not hear me, I 
see... . At some future day, the 
philosopher may condescend to lend 
a kinder ear to the words of her 
greatest debtor... . Or, rather, 
she may condescend to hear, in her 
own heart, the voice of that Arche- 
typal Man, who has been loving 
her, guiding her, heaping her with 
every perfection of Cody and of 
mind, inspiring her with all pure 
and noble longings, and only asks 
of her to listen to her own reason, 
her own philosophy, when they pro- 
claim Him as the giver of them, and 
to impart them freely and humbly, 
as He has imparted them to her, to 
the poor, and the brutish, and the 
sinful, whom He loves as well as 
He loves her. . . . Farewell.’ 

‘Stay!’ she said, springing up; 
‘whither are you going ?” 

‘To do a little good before I die, 
having done much evil. To farm, 

lant, and build, and rescue a 
fittle corner of Ormuzd’s earth, as 
the Persians would say, out of the 
dominion of Ahriman. To fight 
Ausurian robbers, feed Thracian 
mercenaries, save a few widows 
from starvation, and a few orphans 
from slavery. . . . Perhaps to leave 
behind me a son of David's line, 
who will be a better Jew, because a 
better Christian, than his father. ... 
We shall have trouble in the flesh, 
Augustine tells us... . But, as I 
answered him, I really have had so 
little thereof yet, that my fair share 
may probably be rather a useful 
education than otherwise. Fare- 
well! 

‘Stay !’ said she. ‘Come again! 
Again !—and—you spoke of wedded 
love. ... Bring her. . . . I must 
see her! she must be noble, indeed, 
to be worthy of you.’ 

‘She is many a hundred miles 


away.’ 
‘ 


y : 
h? Perhaps she might have 
taught something to me—me, the 


philosopher! You need not have 
feared me. . . . I have no heart to 
make converts now. . . . Oh 
Raphael Aben-Ezra, why break the 
bruised reed? My plans are scat- 
tered to the winds, my pupils worth- 
less, my fair name tarnished, my 
conscience heavy with the thought 
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of my own cruelty. . . . If you do 
not know all, you will know it but 
too soon. . . . My last hope, Syne- 
sius, implores for himself the hel 

which I need from him. . . . And, 
over and above it all.... You!... 
Et tu, Brute! Why not fold m 


mantle round me, like Julius of old, 
and die ?’ 

Raphael stood looking sadly at 
her, as her whole face sank into 
utter prostration. 

ae 


¥ * 


‘Yes—come. . . . The Galilean. 
. . . If he conquers strong men, can 
the weak maid resist him? Come 
soon... . This afternoon. . .. My 
heart is breaking fast.’ 

‘At the eighth hour this after- 
noon P’ 

‘Yes... . At noon I lecture... . 
take my farewell, rather, for ever of 
the schools. . . . Gods! What 
have I to say? ... And tell me 
about him of Nazareth. Farewell!’ 

‘Farewell, beloved lady! At the 
ninth hour, you shall hear of him of 
Nazareth.’ 

Why did his own words sound to 
him strangely pregnant, all but omi- 
nous? He almost fancied that not 
he, but some third person had 
spoken them. He kissed Hypatia’s 
hand. It was as cold as ice; and 
his heart, too, in spite of all his 
bliss, felt cold and heavy, as he left 
the room. 

As he went down the steps into 
the street, a young man sprang from 
behind one of the pillars, and seized 

is arm. 

‘Aha! my youn 
pidus plunderers, w 
with me?’ 

Philammon, for it was he, looked 
e him an instant, and recognised 


‘Save her! for the love of God 
save her!’ 

‘ Whom ?’ 

* Hypatia!’ 

‘How long has her salvation been 
important to you, my good friend ?’ 

* For God’s sake,’ said Philammon, 
‘go back and warn her. She will 
hear you—you are rich—you used 
to be her friend—I know you—I 
have heard of you . . . Oh, if you 
ever cared for her—if you ever felt 
for her a thousandth part of what I 
feel—go in and warn her not to stir 
from home.’ 


Corypheus of 
t do you want 
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‘I must hear more of this,’ said 
Raphael, who saw that the boy was in 
earnest. ‘Come in with me, and 
speak to her father.’ 

‘No! not intothat house! Never 
into that house again. Do not ask 
me why: but go yourself. She will 
not hear me. "Did you?—Did you 
prevent her from listening ?” 

* What do you mean ?” 

‘ [have been here—ages! I sent 
a note in by her maid, and she re- 
turned no answer.’ 

Raphael recollected then, for the 
first time, a note which he had seen 
brought to her during the conversa- 
tion. 

‘I saw her receive a note. She 
tossed it away. Tell me your story. 
If there is reason in it, I will bear 
your message myself, Of what is 
she to be warned ?” 

‘ Of a plot—I know that there isa 
plot—against her among the monks 
and Parabolani. As I lay in bed this 
morning in Arsenius’s room—they 
thought I was asleep,’ 

‘ Arsenius?’ Has that venerable 
fanatic, then, gone the way of all mo- 
nastic flesh, and turned persecutor P” 

‘God forbid! I heard him be- 
seeching Peter the reader to refrain 
from something, I cannot tell what ; 
but I caught hername . . . I heard 
Peter say, ‘She that hindereth will 
hinder till she be taken out of the 
way.’ And when he went out into 
the passage I heard him say to 
another, ‘That thou doest, do 
quickly!’ ... 

_ *These are slender grounds, my 
friend.’ 

‘Ah, you do not know of what 
those men are capable !’ 

‘Do I not ? Where did you and 
I meet last ?’ 

Philammon blushed, and burst 
forth again. ‘That was enough 
for me. I know the hatred which 
they bear her, the crimes which 
they attribute to her. Her house 
would have been attacked last night 
had it not been for Cyri 
And I knew Peter’stone. He spoke 
too gently and softly not to mean 
something devilish. I watched all 
the morning for an opportunity of 
escape, and here I am!—Will you 
take my message, or see her'— 

‘ What ?” 

‘God above knows, and the devil 
whom they worship instead of God.’ 
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Raphael hurried backinto the house 
—‘ Could he see Hypatia?’ She had 
shut herself up in her private room, 
strictly commandin at no visitor 
should be admitted. . . . ‘ Where 
was Theon, then?’ He had gone 
out by the canal gate half an hour 
before, with a bundle of mathe- 
matical papers under his arm, no 
one knew whither. . . . ‘ Imbecile 
old idiot and he hastily wrote on 
his tablet— 

‘ Do not despise the young monk’s 
warning. I believe him to speak 
the truth. As you love yourself 
and your father, Hypatia, stir not 
out to day.’ 

He bribed a maid to. tae the 
message upstairs, and past his time 
in the hall in warning the servants. 
But they would not believe him. It 
was true the shops were shut in 
some quarters, and the Museum 
oo empty ; people were a little 
rightened after yesterday. But 
Cyril, they had heard for certain, 
had threatened excommunication 
only last night to any Christian who 
broke the peace, a there had not 
been a monk to be seen in the streets 
the whole morning. And as for any 
harm happening to their mistress— 
impossible! ‘ The very wild beasts 
would not tear her,’ said the huge 
negro porter, ‘if she were thrown 
into the amphitheatre.’ 

Whereat a maid boxed his ears 
for talking of suchathing, andthen, by 
way of mending it declared that she 
knew for certain that her mistress 
could turn aside the lightning, and 
call legions of spirits to fight for her 
with a nod. ... What was to be 
done with such idolaters? And yet 
who could help liking them the 
better for it? 

At last the answer came down, in 
the old graceful, studied, self-con- 
scious hand writing. 

‘ It is a strange way of persuading 
me to your new faith, to bid me be- 
ware, on the very first day of your 
preaching, of the wickedness of those 
who believe it. I thank you: but 
your affection for me makes you 
timorous. Idread nothing. They will 
not dare. Did they dare now, they 
would have dared long ago. As for 
that youth—to obey or to believe 
his word, even to seem aware of his 
existence, were shame to me hence< 
forth. Because he is insolent enough 
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to warn me, therefore I will go. 
Fear not for me. You would not 
wish me, for the first time in m 

life, to fear for myself. I must fol- 
low my destiny. I must speak the 
words which I have to speak. Above 
all, I must let no Christian say, that 
the philosopher dared less than the 
fanatic. If my Gods are Gods, then 


will they protect me : and if not, let 
a his rule as seems 


your G 
to him goo 

Raphael tore the letter to frag- 
ments ... The guards, at least, were 
not gone mad like the rest of the 
world. It wanted half-an-hour of 
the time of lectures. In the interval 
he might summon force enough to 
crush all Alexandria. And turning 
suddenly, he darted out of the room 
and out of the house. 

‘Quem deus vult perdere!’ cried 
he to Philammon, with a gesture of 
grief. ‘Stay here and stop her— 
make a last appeal, drag the horses’ 
heads down, if you can. I will be 
back in ten minutes.’ And he ran 
off for the nearest gate of the 
Museum gardens. 

On the other side of the gardens 
lay the courtyard of the palace. 
There were gates in plenty commu- 
nicating between them. If he could 
but see Orestes, even alarm the 
guard in time! 

And he hurried through the walks 
and alcoves, now deserted by the 
fearful citizens, to the nearest gate. 
It was fast, and barricaded firmly 
on the outside. 

Terrified, he ran on to the next ; it 
was barredalso. He saw the reason 
in a moment, and maddened as he 
saw it. The guards, careless about 
the Museum, or reasonably fearing 
no danger from the Alexandrian 
populace to the glory and wonder of 
their city, or perhaps wishing wisely 
enough to concentrate their forces 
in the narrowest space, had contented 
themselves with cutting off all com- 
munication with the gardens, and so 
converting the lofty partition wallinto 
the outer enceinte of their marble 
citadel. At all events, the doors 
leading fromthe Museumitself might 
be open. He knew them every one, 
every hall, passage, statue, picture, 
almost every book in that vast trea- 
sure house of ancient civilization. 
He found an entrance, hurried 
through well-known corridors to a 
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pm through which he and Orestes 
lounged a hundred times, their 
lips full of bad words, their hearts of 
worse thoughts, gathered in those 
records of the fair wickedness cf old. 
. . - » [twas fast. He beat upon it, 
but no one answered. He rushed 
on and tried another. No one an- 
swered there. Another—=still silence 
and despair He rushed up- 
stairs, hoping that from the windows 
above he might be able to call to the 
guard. The prudent soldiers had 
locked and barricaded the entrances 
to the upper floors of the whole right 
wing, lest the palace court should be 
commanded from thence. Whither 
now? Back—and whither then? 
Back, round endless galleries, 
vaulted halls, staircases, door- 
ways, some fast, some open, up and 
down, trying this way and that, 
losing himself at whiles in that 
enormous silent labyrinth. And his 
breath failed him, his throat was 
parched, his face burned as with the 
simoon wind, his legs were trembling 
under him. His presence of mind, 
usually so perfect, failed him utterly. 
He was baffled, netted; there was a 
spell upon him. Was it a dream? 
Was it all one of those hideous 
nightmares of endless pillars beyond 
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pillars, stairs above stairs, rooms 
within rooms, changing, shifting, 
lengthening out for ever and for 
ever before the dreamer, narrowing, 
closing in on him, choking him? 
Was ita dream? Was he doomed 
to wander for ever and for ever in 
some palace of the dead, to expiate 
the sin which he had learnt and done 
therein? His brain, for the first 
time in his life, began to reel. He 
could recollect nothing but that 
something dreadful was to happen— 
and that he had to prevent it, and 
could not Where was he 
now? Ina little bye chamber. . . . 
He had talked with her there a hun- 
dred times, looking out over the 
Pharos and the blue Mediterranean. 
. . + « What was that roar below? 
A sea of weltering yelling heads, 
thousands on thousands, down to 
the very beach, and from their innu- 
merable throats one mighty war-cry 
—‘ God, and the Mother of God!’ 
Cyril’s hounds were loose. . . . He 
reeled from the window, and darted 
frantically away again Whi- 
ther he knew not, and never knew 
until his dying day. 

And Philammon? ... Sufficient 
for the chapter, as for the day, is the 
evil thereof. 


Cuapter XXVIII. 


WOMAN'S LOVE. 


PELAGIA had past that night 
alone in sleepless sorrow, which 
was not diminiched by her finding 
herself the next morning palpably a 
prisoner in her own house. Her 
girls told her that they had orders— 
they would not say from whom— 
to prevent her leaving her own 
apartments. And though some of 
them made the announcement with 
sighs and tears of condolence, yet 
more than one, she could see, was 
well inclined to make her feel that 
her power was over, and that there 
were others beside herself who might 
aspire to the honour of reigning 
favourite. 

What matter to her? Whispers, 
sneers, and saucy answers fell on 
her ear unheeded. She had one 
idol, and she had lost it—one power, 
and it had failed her. Inthe heaven 
above, and in the earth beneath, 
was neither peace, nor help, nor ho 
—nothing but black, blank, stupid 
terror and despair. The little weak 


infant soul which had just awakened 
in her, had been crushed and stunned 
in its very birth hour ; and instine- 
tively she crept away to the roof of 
the tower where her apartments 
were, to sit and weep alone. 

There she sate, hour after hour, 
beneath the shade of the large wind- 
sail, which served in all Alexan- 
drian houses the double purpose of 
a shelter from the sun, and a ven- 
tilator for the rooms below. And 
her eye roved carelessly over that 
endless sea of roofs and towers, and 
masts, and glittering canals, and 
gliding boats; but she saw none of 
them—nothing but one beloved face, 
lost, lost for ever. 

At last a low whistle roused her 
from her dream. She looked up. 
Across the narrow lane, from one of 
the embrasures of the opposite 
house-parapet, bright eyes were 
peering at her. She moved angrily 
to escape them. 

The whistle was repeated, and a 
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head rose cautiously above the 
parapet. .... It was Miriam’s. 
Casting a careful look around, Pe- 
lagia went forward. What could 
the old woman want with her? 

Miriam made interrogative signs, 
which Pelagia understood as asking 
her whether she was alone ; and the 
moment that an answer in the nega- 
tive was returned, Miriam rose, tost 
over to her feet a letter, weighted 
with a pebble, and then vanished 
again. 

‘I have watched here all day. 
They refused me admittance below. 
Beware of Wulf, of every one. Do 
not stir from your chamber. There is 
a plot to carry you off to-night, and 
give you up to your brother the 
monk; you are betrayed; be 
brave !’ 

Pelagia read it with blanching 
cheek and staring eyes; and took, 
at least, the last part of Miriam’s 
advice. For walking down the 
stair, she past proudly through her 
own rooms, ae commanding back 
the girls who would have stayed her, 
with a voice and gesture at which 
they quailed, went straight down, the 
letter in her hand, to the apartment 
where the Amal usually spent his 
mid-day hours. 

As she approached the door, she 
heard loud voices within. His— 
yes; but Wulf’s also. Her heart 
failed her, and she stopped a mo- 
ment to listen. . . . She heard Hy- 
patia’s name; and mad with curi- 
osity, crouched down at the lock, 
and hearkened to every word. 

‘She will not accept me, Wulf.’ 

‘If she will not, she shall go 
farther and fare worse. Besides, I 
tell you, she is hardrun. It is her 
last chance, and she will jump at it. 
The Christians are mad with her; 
if a storm blows up, her life is not 
worth—that !’ 

‘It is pity that we have not 
brought her hither already.’ 

‘It is; but we could not. We 
must not break with Orestes till the 
palace is in our hands.’ 

‘And will it ever be in our hands, 
my friend ?” 

‘Certain. We were round at 
every picquet last night, and the 
very notion of an Amal’s heading 
them made them so eager, that we 
had to bribe them to be quiet rather 
than to rise.’ 
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‘Odin! I wish I were among 
them now!’ 

‘Wait till the city rises. If the 
day pass over without a riot, I 
know nothing. The treasure is all 
on board, is it not ?’ 

‘Yes, and the galleys ready. I 
have been working like a horse at 
them all the morning, as you would 
let me do nothing else. And 
Goderie will not be back from the 
palace, you say, till nightfall ?” 

‘If we are attacked first, we are to 
throw up a fire-signal to him, and 
he is to come off Tither with what 
Goths he can muster. If the palace 
is attacked first, he is to give us the 
signal, and we are to pack up and 
row round thither. And in the 
meanwhile, he is to make that hound 
of aGreek prefect as drunk as hecan.’ 

‘The Greek will see him under 
the table! He has drugs, I know, 
as all these Roman rascals have, to 
sober him when he likes, and then he 
sets to work and drinks again. Send 
off old Smid, and let him beat the 
armourer if he can!’ 

‘A very good thought,’ said Wulf, 
and came out instantly for the pur- 
pose of putting it in practice. 

Pelagia had just time to retreat 
into an adjoining doorway ; but she 
had oan enough ; a as Wulf 
she sprung to him and caught 

im by the arm. 

‘Oh come in hither! Speak to me 
one moment, for mercy’s sake speak 
to me!’ and she drew him, half 
against his will, into the chamber, 
and throwing herself at his feet, 
broke out into a low childlike wail. 

Wuif stood silent, utterly discom- 
fitted by this unexpected submission, 
where he had expected petulant and 
artful resistance. He almost felt 
guilty and ashamed, as he looked 
down into that beautiful imploring 
face, convulsed with simple sorrow, 
as of a child for a broken toy... . 
At last she spoke. 

‘Oh, what have I done—what 
have I done? Why must you take 
him from me? What have I done 
but love him, honour him, worship 
him? Iknow you love him; and 
I love you for it—I do indeed. 
But you—what is your love to mine? 
Oh, I would die for him—be torn in 
pieces for him—now, this mo- 
ment!’.... 

Wulf was silent. 
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* What have I done but love him? 
What could I wish but to make 
him happy? I was rich enough, 

raised and petted; . .. and then 
came ... glorious as he is, like 
a god among men—among apes 
rather. And I worshipped him: was 
I wrong in that? I gave up all for 
him : was I wrong in that? I gave 
him myself—what could Ido more? 
He condescended to like me—he, 
the hero! Could I help submitting? 
I loved him: Could I help loving 
him? Did I wrong him in that? 
Cruel, cruel Wulf!’ .... 

Wulf was forced to be stern, or 
he would have melted at once. 

‘And what was your love worth 
to him? What has it done for him? 
It has made him a sot, an idler, a 
laughing-stock to these Greek dogs, 
when he might have been their con- 
queror, their king. Foolish woman, 
who cannot see that your love has 
been his bane, his run! He, who 
ought by now to have been sitting 
upon the throne of the Ptolemies, 
the lord of all south of the Medi- 
terranean—as he shall be still!’ 

Pelagia looked at him wide-eyed, 
as if her mind was taking in slowly 
some vast new thought, under the 
weight of which it reeled already. 
Then she rose slowly. 

‘And he might a Emperor of 
Africa ?” 

‘ And he shall be ; but not——’ 

‘Not with me!’ she almost 
shrieked. ‘No! not with wretched, 
ignorant, polluted me! I see—oh 

, 1 see it all! And that is why 
you want him to marry her—her——’ 

She could not utter the dreaded 
name. 

Wulf could not trust himself to 
speak; but he bowed his head in 
acquiescence. 

* * * * * 

‘ Yes—I willgo—upintothe desert 
—with Philammon—and you shall 
never hear of me again. And I will 
be a nun, and pray for him, that he 
may be a great king, and conquer all 
the world. You will tell him wh 
I went away, will you not? Yes, 1 
will go,—now, at once—’ 

She turned away hurriedly, as if 
to act upon her promise, and then 
sprang again to Wulf with a sudden 
shudder. 

‘TI cannot, Wulf,—I cannot leave 


him! I shall gomadif Ido! Do 
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not be angry ;—I will promise any- 
thing—take any oath you like, if 
you will only let me stay here. Only 
as a slave—as anything—if I may 
but look at him sometimes. No— 
not even that—but to be under the 
same roof with him only. Oh, let me 
be but a slave in the kitchen! I will 
make over all I have to him,—to 
you—to any one! And you shall 
tell him that 1 am gone—dead, if 
youwill. Onlyletme stay. And I 
will wear rags, and grind in the mill. 
. . . . Even that will be delicious, 
to know that he is eating the bread 
which I have made! And if I ever 
dare to speak to him—-even to come 
near him—let the steward hang me 
up by the hands, and whip me, like 
the slave which I deserve to be. . . . 
And then I shall soon grow old and 
ugly with grief, and there will be no 
more danger then, dear Wulf, will 
there, from this accursed face of 
mine? Only promise that, and 
There! he is calling you! Don't 
let him come in and see me !—I can- 
not bear it! Go to him, quick, and 
tell him all.— No, don’t tell him 
et.’ 

. And she sank down again on the 
floor as Wulf went out, murmuring 
to himself,— 

‘Poor child! poor child! well for 
thee this day if thou wert dead, and 
at the bottom of Hela!’ 

And Pelagia heard what he said. 

Gradually, amid sobs and tears, 
and stormy confusion of impossible 
hopes and projects, those words took 
root in her mind, and spread, till 
they filled her whole heart and 
brain. 

‘ Well for me if I were dead?’ 

And she rose slowly. 

‘Well for me if I were dead? 
And why not? Then it would in- 
deed be all settled. There would be 
no more danger from poor little 
Pelagia then.’ .... 

She went slowly, firmly, proudly, 
into the well-known chamber 
She threw herself upon the bed, and 
covered the pillow with kisses. Then 
her eye fell upon the Amal’s sword, 
which hung across the bed’s-head, 
after the custom of Gothic warriors. 


Let it be with this, 
if it must be. And it must be. I 
cannot bear it! Anything but 
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shame! To have fancied all my 
life—vain fool that lwas—that every 
one loved and admired me, and to 
find that they were despising me, 
hating me,all along! Those students 
at the lecture-room door told me 
I was despised. The old monk told 
me so—Fool that I was! I forgot 
it next day !—For he—he loved me 
still. Ah—how could I believe 
them till his own lips had said it? 
. -. « Intolerable! .... And yet 
women as bad as I am have been 
honoured—when they were dead. 
What was that song which I used 
to sing about Epicharis, who hung 
herself in the litter, and Leaina, who 
bit out her tongue, lest the torture 
should drive them to betray their 
lovers? There used to be a statue 
of Leaina, they say, at Athens,—a 
lioness without a tongue..... 
And whenever I sang the song, the 
theatre used to rise, and shout, and 
call them noble and blessed. ... . 
I never could tell why then; but I 
know now !—I know now! Perhaps 
they may call me noble, afterall. At 
least, they may say, ‘She was a—a 
—but she dare die for the man she 
loved!’ . . . Ay, but God despises me 
too, and hates me. He will send 
me to eternal fire. Philammon said 
so—though he was my brother. The 
old monk said eden he wept 
as he said it..... The flames of 
hell for ever! Oh, not for ever! 
Great, dreadfulGod! Not forever! 
Indeed, I did not know! No one 
taught me about right and wrong, 
and I never knew that I had been 
baptized—indeed, I never knew! 
And it was so pleasant—so pleasant 
to be happy, and praised, petted, and 
loved, and to see happy faces round 
me. How could I help it? The 
birds there who are singing in the 
darling, beloved court—they do 
what they like, and Thou art not 
angry with them for being happy ? 
And Thou wilt not be more cruel to 
me than to them, great God—for 
what did I know more than they? 
Thou who hast made the beautiful 
sunshine, and the pleasant, pleasant 
world, and the flowers, and the 
birds — Thou wilt not send me to 
burn for ever and ever? Will not 
a hundred years be punishment 
enough—or a thousand? Oh God! 
is not this punishment enough al- 
ready,—to have to leave him, just 
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as—just as I am beginning to 
long to be good, and to be worthy 
of him? .... Oh, have merey— 
mercy—mercy—and let me go after 
Ihave been punished enough! Why 
may I not turn into a bird, or even 
a worm, and come back again out 
of that horrible place, to see the 
sun shine, and the flowers grow ohce 
more? QOh,amI not punishing my- 
self already ? Will not this help to 
atone? .... Yes—I will die!— 
and perhaps so God may pity me!’ 

And with trembling hands she 
drew the sword from its sheath, and 
covered the blade with kisses. 

*‘Yes—on his sword—with which 
he won his battles—that is right— 
his to the last! How keen and cold 
it looks! ‘Will it be very painful? 
. - - - No—I will not try the point, 
or my heart might fail me. { will 
fall on it at once—let it hurt me as 
it may, it will be too late to draw 
back then. And after all it is his 
sword. It will not have the heart 
to torture me much. And yet he 
struck me himself this morning!’ 

And at that thought, a long, wild 
cry of misery broke from her lips, 
and rang through the house. 
Hurriedly she fastened the sword 
upright to the foot of the bed, and 
tore open her tunic. ... . ‘ Here— 
under this widowed bosom, where 
his head will never lie again! I shall 
fall on the dear bed, and die at 
home! There are footsteps in 
the passage. Quick, Pelagia! 

ow !’——— 

And she threw up her arms 
wildly, in act to fall. .... 

‘It is his step! And he will find 
me, and never know that it is for 
him I die!’ 

The Amal tried the door. It was 
fast. With a single blow he burst 
it open, and demanded,— 

‘ What was that shriek! What 
is the meaning of this? Pelagia!’ 

Pelagia, like a child caught play- 
ing with a forbidden toy, hid her 
face in her hands, and cowered 
down. 

‘What is it?’ cried he, lifting 
her. 

But she burst from his arms. 

‘No, no!—never more! I am 
not worthy of you! Let me dic, 
wretch that I am! I can only drag 
youdown. You must be aking. You 
must marry her—the wise worhan— 
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‘Hypatia? She is dead!’ 

‘ Dead?’ shrieked Pelagia. 

‘ Murdered, an hour ago, by those 
Christian devils.’ 

Pelagia put her hands over her 
eyes, and burst into tears: whether 
of pity or of joy? . . . She did not 
ask herself; and we will not ask her. 

‘Where is my sword? Soul of 
Odin! why is it fastened here ?’ 

‘ I was going to—Do not be angry! 
. . « They told me that I had better 
die, and—’ 

The Amal stood thunderstruck 
for a moment. 

‘Oh do not strike me again! Send 
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me to the ——. Kill me now 
with your own hand—anything but 
another blow!’ 

‘A blow?—Noble woman!’ cried 
the Amal, clasping her in his arms. 

The storm was past: and Pe- 
lagia had been nestling to that be- 
loved heart, cooing like a happy 
dove, for many a minute before the 
Amal aroused himself and her. . . . 

‘Now!—quick! We have not a 
moment to lose. Up to the tower, 
where you will be safe; and then 
to show these curs what comes of 
snarling round the wild wolves’ 
den!’ 
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\ HY do we love to contemplate 
the lives of those who, having 
by their deeds or works been public 
benefactors, are passed away full of 
years and honour? Gratitude, 
doubtless, has its share in the eager- 
ness with which we trace their pil- 
grimage through the wilderness of 
this world, and read the record of 
their progress and habits; but is 
there not a higher, a holier cause 
for the interest with which we mark 
the respect which they obtained, 
and the love which, after shining 
upon their mortal path, still clings 
to their memory after they have 
entered the house appointed for all 
living? Chalmers has well answered 
the question; and in an eloquent 
assage of his eloquent Bridgewater 
Treatise, thas pointed toourcherished 
hope, that death but transforms with- 
outdestroying them; andthatthepre- 
sent is only an embryo or rudimental 
condition, the final development of 
which is in another and future state 
of existence. 

It has been said, but few who 
have said it have ventured to print 
it, that physiology and natural his- 
tory, when deeply studied, have 
made more sceptics than the whole 
school of Voltaire put together. 

That there have been nominal 
physiological and zoological sceptics 
is very true, and pity ‘tis ‘tis true. 
But that the deep student of the 
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organization of animated beings can 
arrive at the wretched conclusion of 
those so-called physiologists and 
zoologists who have come to the 
soul-depressing doctrine of Lucretius 
and of those besotted spirits who in 
a neighbouring country, some sixt 
years since, cursed God and died, 
we deny. 

The subject of the memoir which 
we are about to consider ap- 
oroached the question in a pious and 
Leniie spirit. A perfect master of 
the branch of natural history to 
which he added so much, he thus 
writes to a friend, when preparing 
for publication a work which is in 
the hand and head of every ento- 
mologist,} from the parsonage, Bar- 
ham, in 1800 :— 

In this work, my aim is to unite two 
sisters, that through the fault of the ad- 
mirers of one of them, have long been 
separated, and the consequence has 
been much mischief. I mean Religion 
and Natural History. The author of 
scripture is also the author of nature, 
and this visible world, by types, indeed, 
and by symbols, declares the same truths 
as' the Bible does by words. To make 
the naturalist a religious man—to turn 
his attention to the glory of God, that 
he may declare his works, and in the 
study of his creatures see the loving 
kindness of the Lord,—may this, in 
some measure, be the fruit of my 
work, 

Happily, we do not require now a 
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Ray, a Kirby, or a Buckland to im- 


press upon us the wisdom of God in 
the creation present and past ; but 
our gratitude is not the less due to 
those good and mighty men who 
fought and won the battle. 

Time was when the entomologist 
was vilipended as a butterfly-hunter, 
and the conchologist as a cockle- 
collector; but those days, when the 
contented and self-satisfied igno- 
rant despised everything but their 
own comfortable but not very ele- 
vated guinea-hunting, are gone by. 
True it is that a good many of the 
virtuosi, as they are somewhat apo- 
cryphally dubbed, were mere Vistos, 
who fancied they had a taste, and 
who valued a specimen merely for 
its supposed rarity. A well-known 
shell-collector, some years since, 
gave a large price for two shells, the 
only examples of the form then 
known, and as soon as the lot was 
knocked down crushed one of them 
under his foot in the face of the 
agonized assemblage, in order that 
he might be the possessor of an 
‘unique; forgetting that there was 
no act of parliament to regulate the 
production of the mollusca, and 
oblivious of the commerce of a 
country that vexes every sea with 
its keel. Ina very few months 
this selfish one was rewarded by 
the arrival of a cargo of the 
species, whose only representative he 
thought he had stamped as his own; 
and which were sold, individually, 
for as many pence as the tenths of 
hundreds of pounds which he had 
paid for his elise 

But there were then, and long be- 
fore then, men who, though they saw 
through a glass darkly, wrought out 
the rich vein of Nature as far as 
their lights permitted them; and 
who have left their imperishable 
works as a lanthorn to the paths of 
their more fortunate successors. 

And how much is left for those 
successors! All Nature is so full, 
that there is no fear of exhausting 
the well of living waters which she 
presents ; and perhaps there is no 
class of creatures, small and insig- 
nificant as the majority appear to 
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be, more worthy of study than in- 
sects. In no animals is instinct, 
properly so called, more entirely 
developed—in none does the im- 
pulse that actuates them seem to 
come more directly from above. 
Well might the Mantuan in his fer- 
vour exclaim— 

Igneus est ollis vigor et celestis origo. 


Their anatomy and general organi- 
zation is passably well known; but 
their senses and modes of communi- 
cation are, for the most part, as yet 
a closed book and a fountain sealed. 
Two emmets or two bees will meet, 
and by contact of their antenne evi- 
dently impart ideas to each other. 
One insect will carefully use those 
organs as explorers by touch; an- 
other will as carefully strive to keep 
them from touching anything, and 
appear to be at its wits’ end if a de- 
termined meddler _pertinaciously 
forces them into contact with any 
foreign substance. 

Look at the architecture of these 
wonderful creatures. To say no- 
thing of the bee and the ant, and a 
hundred others, take one of those 
considered by the eye of prejudice 
the vilest and most loathsome, and 
see if you can give any answer but 
one to our own Queen Anne’s man, 
when he asks, in the often misquoted 
couplet— 

Who made the spider parallels design, 
Sure as De Moivre, without rule or 
line {* 

‘ All very fine,’ quoth some type 
of the utilitarians of this utilitarian 
age, ‘but cui bono? If one must 
sound the base string of humility, 
just observe, most exemplary utili- 
tarian, the effects produced by the 
infinitesimal tiny Selous on man, 
and on the results of his industry. 
Have you land and beeves? Are 
you an agriculturist or a forester? 
Have you a garden? ‘Yea verily.’ 
Then give me your attention fora 
few moments. 

To say nothing of those familiar 
beasts which may signify love, but 
which, nevertheless, we never heard 
praised as being peculiarly desirable, 
we find the following orders, which 


* : . . . . . 
In most instances, this trite quotation is given thus :— 


Who made the spider’s parallel design, 
Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line? 
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though they do not live on the body, 
can make man’s life sufficiently un- 
comfortable by their attacks—Co- 
leoptera, orthoptera, hemiptera, neu- 
roptera, hymenoptera, lepidoptera, 
strepsiptera, diptera, myriapoda, 
arachnoidea. Now turn we to the 
catalogue of persecutors of the do- 
mestic animals. First, we have an 
army of the genus pediculus, Linn.; 
and no one conversant with the 
subject will deny the attention which 
these foul swarms deserve from the 
cattle-breeders, when, from want of 
cleanliness or other causes, they 
have so multiplied as to be developed 
in such numbers as to become a 
disease.* Then we have the horse- 
bot (estrus equi, Fab.), and another 
bot still lower in the intestinal scale 
(estrus hemorrhoidalis, Linn.; gas- 
terophilus hemorrhoidalis, Leach.) 
But be not alarmed, gentle reader ; 
you are not about to be overwhelmed 
with an avalanche of scientific names. 
The catalogue shall, with slight ex- 
ception, be continued in English ; 
and if you want the learned names, 
and will ask Fraser, we will under- 
take that he shall give them to you. 
To proceed, then, in the vernacular. 
Here is the ox worble; there the 
red bot. That sheep does not thrive. 
How should he? he is the victim of 
the sheep bot. That other woolly 
one falls off daily. What else can 
be expected? he is a waiking colony 
of the sheep tick. What can make 
your horse ‘spang on end,’ as 
gentle King Jamie was wont to say, 
to the imminent danger of your 
limbs, if not of your life? Don’t you 
see that the dreaded forest fly is en- 
deavouring to make a settlement. 
What can ail my Cochin Chinas ? 
Why, they swarm with the bird 
spider fly, the most tenacious of 
parasites, whether tenacity of lo- 
cality or of life be considered. Un- 
less expelled—and it is very difficult 
to catch, running backwards and 
forwards with wonderful agility—it 
will remain lording it over its living 
domain till death has stopped the 
supplies with the circulation, when 
it quits the inanimate feathered 
biped, as the head-louse leaves the 
corpse of the unfeathered one who 
seldom or never put the hostile 
comb in action during his life. 
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Then there is the minute but 
terrible Hungarian gnat, which, 
though not parasitic, not unfre- 
quently causes the death of catile 
by the inflammation occasioned by 
the insufferable irritation of its 
bites, or by choking from a sudden 
swelling of the throat and stopping 
up the windpipe. 

The bee-master knows to his cost 
the havoc made in his hives by the bee 
louse, spiders, the honey-comb moth, 
ants, wasps, and hornets, and though 
last not least, by robber bees. Of a 
verity, robbers and parasites do 
everywhere abound; and who shall 
say that the poet who wrote the fol- 
lowing exquisite lines drew merely 
on his imagination :— 

The very fleas have other fleas, 

And smaller fleas to bite ’em ; 

And those fleas have lesser fleas, 

And so ad infinitum. 

Grain in the field and in the 
granary is subject to the attacks of 
the gibbous ground beetle, the 
German or field cockchafer, the 
lined click beetle, the winter or 
dart moth, the white-line dart moth, 
the millet moth, the corn moth, the 
corn weevil, the horrible Hessian 
fly, the wheat midge, and the barley 
midge. 

The meadows are laid waste by 
the unspotted lady-bird; that de- 
stroyer of every green blade, the 
migratory locust; the rye-grass 
moth; and the antler or grass- 
moth. 

Our kitchen and flower gardens 
suffer from a host of winged in- 
vaders. 

The culinary vegetables are at- 
tacked by the spring beetle or skip- 
jack, the asparagus beetle, the 
twelve-spotted leaf bectle, the earth- 
flea beetle, better known under the 
terrible name of the turnip-fly; the 
mole cricket, the painted field-bug, 
the plant lice (Aphides), with their 
never-ending generation-power ; the 
large cabbage white butterfly, the 
small white butterfly, the green- 
veined white butterfly, the gamma 
moth, the cabbage moth. the white 
line brown-eyed moth, the cabbage 
garden pebble moth, the carrot 
moth, Reesel’s tinea, the cabbage 
fly, the lettuce fly, the onion fly, and 
the negro fiy. 


* Phthiriasis, 
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But we should weary our friends 
and occupy valuable space if we 
were to continue, as we might, the 
names that blacken this dark cata- 
logue. Suffice it to record their 
numbers. 

The vine has to sustain the at- 
tacks of six species, and some of 
these are also injurious to green- 
house and hothouse plants, orchards, 
and woods. 

Eleven species revel in the de- 
struction of the beauties and dainties 
of our greenhouses and hothouses. 
Thirty-seven infest fruit-trees. 

If we wend our way to the woods 
and forests, we find a legion of de- 
structive species working silently 
but surely. The deciduous trees 
have their share of vigorous de- 
stroyers, and the pine and fir tribe 
alone are subject to twenty species 
of ravagers. 

Enough has been stated, we hope, 
to satisfy the most unimaginative 
utilitarian of the strictest school, 
that entomology is not what we 
have heard it called by one of them, 
a mere frivolous branch of science. 
Without a knowledge of the destruc- 
tive animal and its habits, its ravages 
can rarely be stopped. But we take 
higher ground, and claim for en- 
tomology a distinguished place in 
the justly popular science of zoology. 

The life of one of the worthies 
who devoted himself to the study of 
insects, with the best results to the 
public, without in the least neglect- 
ing his sacred duties, is recorded in 
the book now before us; and of the 
way in which the amiable and reve- 
rend biographer has performed his 
part of the task we would write in 
the kindest spirit, though we must 
confess that we were not sorry when 
we were greeted by the more lively 
pages wherein the zoological career 
of his departed partner is recorded 
by his gifted and scientific friend 
and survivor: long may he continue 
to delight us by his presence ! 

In truth, we have lately had too 
many examples of the otiose mode 
in which biographers, so by courtesy 
called, have performed their tasks. 
Too often they get possession of all 
the letters written by the departed 
and his friends, and pitch them, pell- 
mell, before the unhappy reader. 
But every letter-writer is not a 
Swift, a Pope, a Southey, or a 
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Scott; and a heap of stones, even if 
they be all hewn, do not make a 
symmetrical monument. We know 
the almost incredible quantity of 
raw material in this shape that 
was presented to the appalled eyes 
of the author of the Life of Sir 
Walter Scott; and all have seen 
with what a judicious selection of 
that good and great man’s corre- 
spondence the most perfect bio- 
graphy which has appeared in our 
time is enriched. 

But as biographies go, the Rev. 
John Freeman has done his work 
in a good and righteous spirit; and 
if we occasionally find the theology 
somewhat ponderous, and the plea- 
santry now and then rather heavy, 
we are on the whole gratified by the 
honest simplicity and true piety of 
his record. 

William Kirby was born at Wit- 
nesham Hall, in the county of Suf- 
folk, on the 19th of September, 
1759, and no time was lost in making 
him a member of the church of 
which he was an ornament; for he 
was baptized on the same day. His 
father was a solicitor, of a respect- 
able family ; his uncle, Joshua, was 
the friend of Gainsborough, and a 
kindred spirit; for he, too, was a 
landscape painter, but more cele- 
brated tor his treatise upon perspec- 
tive, published under the title of 
Dr. Brook Taylor's Method of Per- 
spective made Easy, and that bear- 
ing the title of Zhe Perspective of 
Architecture upon Dr. Brook Tay- 
lor’'s Method, which last was pub- 
lished in 1761, and magnificently 
printed at the expense of the King, 
by whose royal hand one of the 
i was designed. This patronage 
Joshua Kirby owed to the Earl of 
Bute, who obtained for him the im- 
portant oflice of comptroller of the 
works then in progress at Kew ; and 
in Kew churchyard he sleeps, by the 
side of his immortal friend Gainsbo- 
rough, who had requested that when 
he died his body might be laid by 
the side of the mortal remains of 
Joshua Kirby. Joshua’s son died 
early and suddenly, but his daughter, 
Sarah, was the celebrated Mrs. 
Trimmer, to whose fascinating pen 
so many youthful heads—some of 
which still survive with their locks 
of silver grey—were indebted for 
their first literary teaching. 

x2 
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William, the father of our ento- 
mologist, married, in 1750, Lucy 
Meadowe, of an ancient family ; and 
the result of the alliance was, that 
he took up his residence at the Hall, 
renting the farm of his father-in- 
law. It was a saying of the great 
Napoleon, that the character of the 
child depends in great measure on 
that of the mother; and our ento- 
mologist, when more than eighty 
years had slightly palsied the head 
which once nestled on her beloved 
bosom, seemed to renew his youth 
when he spoke with delight of the 
early lessons which ‘his very dear 
mother had taught him.’ 

An old family cabinet was the 
storehouse from which issued the 
treasures which determined our 
William's future career. It con- 
tained a collection of shells, which 
were among the first playthings that 
his mother laid Les him. At- 
tracted by the diversity of their 
shape and colour, the boy was soon 
taught to ask for each by its proper 
name; then led on to describe with 
accuracy the shells which he de- 
sired; ‘next, to mark their distine- 
tive characteristics ; and, at last, to 
know every shell in the collection, 
not merely from habitual sight, or 
from hearing the name repeated, 
but from intelligent observation ;’ 
and so the child became the father 
of the man; and as he grew, the 
love of nature waxed strong in him. 
The bright skies, and those stars of 
the earth, the flowers, drew him 
forth into the freshness of the fields, 
and he became a botanist. A small 
herbarium, in which the preserva- 
tion of the plants had been so well 
managed by the youthful naturalist, 
that the colours of the flowers are 
almost as bright as when they were 
gathered, attests the diligence and 
success with which he followed this 
charming pursuit. But he was no 
idle boy : the village school of Wit- 
nesham first reeeived him; and in 
due course he was sent to Ipswich 
grammar school, over which the 
Rev. John King then presided. 
That his time was not lost, some 
remaining exercises, and especially 
a very creditable translation of 
Aristotle's Art of Poetry, made at 
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the age of sixteen, prove. But be- 
fore this, he had suffered his first 
heavy sorrow ; when he was fifteen, 
his tender mother was called to the 
better country. This greatest and 
most irreparable of afflictions fell 
upon him in the year 1766.* 

In due time his father sent him 
to Cambridge, and the college 
founded by the renowned Dr. Caius 
received him. We find nothing re- 
markable during his residence at 
the University, with the exception 
that a cloud appears there to have 
settled down upon him, and he nar- 
rowly escaped Socinianism. But 
the cloud cleared away; and in 
1781 he took his bachelor’s degree, 
and removed his name from the 
boards to return to the seclusion 
of his father’s house and prepare for 
holy orders. In 1782 he was or- 
dained deacon by the Bishop of 
Norwich, and was appointed to the 
cure of Barham—an appointment 
which he owed to the friendship 
which existed between his father 
and Mr. Nicholas Bacon, who was 
rector of that parish and vicar of 
Coddenham, where he resided. Bar- 
ham was left under his sole charge, 
and he was required to perform one 
duty on Sunday at Coddenham. 


The scenery around had many charms 
for one who possessed a mind that could 
be amused and exhilarated by the con- 
templation of the beauties of nature, 
for the country, in its general aspect, 
is wooded and well-cultivated, with un- 
dulating and broken ground at inter 
vals. It abounds, too, in sequestered 
nooks and shady lanes, for which this 
part of Suffolk is justly celebrated, and 
which make up in some measure for the 
bolder and more striking landscapes of 
other counties. The soil, in the course 
of a moderate walk, passes through 
various changes of sand, gravel, chalk, 
and clay, presenting an ever-varying 
field for flowers, and consequently for 
insects, which make them their habita- 
tion or their food. The streams and 
ditches of the low meadows abounded 
with the yellow iris, the purple loose- 
strife, and the fragrant spirzea, and the 
banks of the canal amused and charmed 
the stroller with the beauty and elegance 
of the brilliant dragon-flies and the 
skimming gnats. The gravel supplied 
the plants which despise the thirsty 
nature of their neighbours by the 


* In 1791, he lost his father, who died in the seventy-second year of his age, 
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stream; the woods abounded with the 
orchis, the blue-bell, anemone, and a 
host of plants which provoke inquiry. 
Here bees and butterflies, beetles and 
ants, spiders and other insects, are 
found in so many forms, that it would 
exhaust a life before it could be said that 
all had been entered upon the natural- 
ist’s catalogue. 

Young Kirby was happy here for 
a season; but there was something 
wanting. It is not good for man 
to be alone, and in i784 he married 
Sarah Ripper, whom he seems to 
have chosen upon the principle of 
the most worthy Dr. Primrose. 
Heraldic claims she had none (what- 
ever her husband’s mother had), for 
she was the daughter of the grocer 
and draper who kept the village 
shop. ter parents were soon re- 
moved from the cares of business to 
the quiet and repose of Barham par- 
sonage. With a family of love 
around him, warm friendships, and 
the seasoning of a little controversy, 
—he seems to have taken especial 
pleasure in buckling on the armour 
of faith to destroy one Evanson, a for- 
gotten imp of the Tom-Paine school: 

How happily the years 
Of Thalaba went by. 

Kirby’s general love of nature 
was concentrated on one class of 
objects by chance, which he thus 
records in a letter dated from the 
parsonage, in November, 1835 :— 

About half a century since, observing 
accidentally one morning a very beauti- 
ful golden bug creeping on the sill of 
my window, I took it up to examine it, 
and finding that its wings were of a 
more yellow hue than was common to 
my observation of these insects before, I 
was anxious carefully to examine any 
other of its peculiarities, and finding 
that it had twenty-two beautiful clear 
black spots upon its back, my captured 
animal was imprisoned in a bottle of 
gin, for the purpose, as I supposed, of 
killing him. On the following morning, 
anxious to pursue my observation, I took 
it again from the gin, and laid it on the 
window-sill to dry, thinking it dead, but 
the warmth of the sun very soon revived 
it, and hence commenced my farther 
pursuit of this branch of natural 
history. 

The ‘bug’ was a lady-bird, and 
encouraged by Dr. Nicholas Gwyn, 
to whom he told his tale, Kirby set 
to work in earnest. 

As yet the multitude of scientific 
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societies was not; but almost imme- 
diately after our entomologist en- 
tered upon his researches, the Royal 
Society ceased to stand alone. In 
1788, Doctor, afterwards Sir James 
Smith, laid the foundation of the 
Linnean Society, now so worthily 
presided over by Rosert Brown, 
who has well earned the title of 
Botanicorum Princeps, by which 
he is known throughout the civilized 
world. Kirby was one of the origi- 
nal members; and on the 7th May, 
1793, contributed his first paper, 
which did not relate to the class in 
which his labours became so conspi- 
cuous. It was ‘A description of 
three new species of Hirudo;’ but 
his next paper was ‘A History of 
three new species of Cassida,’ and 
appears to have been his first con- 
tribution on insects. 

But it must not be supposed that 
Kirby was negligent of his higher 
duties while indulging in these ame- 
nitates; and those who are inte- 
rested in the theology of the 
eighteenth century will be well re- 
warded by a perusal of his corre- 
spondence with Mr. Rodwell (ch. vii.) 
His favourite study was, neverthe- 
less, pursued with ardour in the 
company of his friend Marsham, 
secretary of the Linnean Society, 
his ‘tutor in entomology,’ who was 
among the foremost to call science 
to the aid of the farmer during the 
panic that prevailed in this country 
at the close of the last century, in 
consequence of what was supposed 
to be a new disease in the corn; and 
who, for the purpose of acquiring 
information which would warrant 
his prescribing an antidote, corre- 
sponded on the subject with Dr. 
Goodenough, Bishop of Carlisle, 
Mr. Markwick, and his ‘ pupil.’ 

It was soon evident that the 
Hymenoptera more particularly se- 
cured Kirby’s notice; and he gives 
the reason for this preference in a 
paper on anew genus (Ammophila), 
read at the Linnean Society in 1797 : 

In no department of the animal king- 
dom is the Divine wisdom more emi- 
nently conspicuous than in the constitu- 
tion and economy of the insect tribes, 
and amongst them, none, perhaps, are 
more worthy of our attention, on both 
these accounts, than the individuals 
which compose the class* Hymenoptera, 


* ©Class’ is here used for ‘ order.’ 
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Though they do not, like many of the 
Coleoptera and Lepidoptera, immedi- 
ately attract our notice by the brilliancy 
or gaiety of their colouring (though some 
are singularly beautiful even in this 
respect), yet when we examine them 
closely, and observe the consummate 
skill manifested in their construction,— 
when we attend to their history, replete, 
be they gregarious or solitary, with 
entertaining anecdotes, and furnishing 
instances of the most astonishing saga- 
city and most prudent precaution, we 
feel inclined to prefer the study of this 
order of insects to that of any other, not 
only as most prolific of materials to set 
forth the praises of Him who hath 
created them, which is the first duty of 
the naturalist, but also as gratifying in 
ahigh degree our natural taste for the 
inspection of things that are remarkable 
either for their beauty, their structure, 
or their uses. 

In 1796 the rector of Barham 
died; and the fears of those who 
dreaded the removal of Kirby from 
a cure and residence of fourteen 
years were agreeably relieved by the 
rector’s bequest of the next presen- 
tation to his curate, who, after some 
peeeneey suffering from the law’s 

elay consequent on an abortive at- 
tempt of Mr. Bacon’s relations to 
set the will aside, found himself 
master of the comfortable parson- 
age, where, in 1799, he received his 
cousin, Mrs. Trimmer, as a visitor ; 
and with her he kept up a regular 
correspondence, in which works of 
charity and piety were not forgotten. 
We wish our limits would permit us 
to give more of this gifted and ex- 
eellent lady’s letters, but we must 
restrict ourselves to the following 
account of her interview with the 
d old King and the royal 
amily :— 

Nov. 9, 1808.—I have lately had a 
very great enjoyment, of which little 
James was'a partaker. I took him with 
me to Windsor. As soon as the Royal 
Family knew I was coming thither, they 
sent to our friend Mr. Plumley, to 
desire him to tell me the Queen wished 
me to attend her on Thursday at two, 
and the princesses at twelve, and to take 
the child with me. We accordingly 
obeyed the Royal invitation on Thurs- 
day last, and each of the princesses ad- 
mitted us to her apartment in succes- 
sion, and behaved with the kindest con- 
descension, The child was greatly 
caressed and highly gratified with all 
the new objects which a Royal resi- 
dence afforded to him. Unfortunately 
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for us, the Duke of Clarence arrived 
just at two o’clock, and it was four before 
he left, to visit one of his sisters. The 
Queen then desired us to attend her, and 
with her Majesty we found our gracious 
Sovereign, who spoke to us in a manner 
I shall never forget, of his afflicting 
malady, with so much pious resignation, 
as showed the goodness of his heart in 
the strongest light. He took very kind 
notice of the little boy, though he said 
he could only tell how tall he was, with- 
out discerning his features. Two morn- 
ings I attended at the private chapel in 
the castle, where the King goes con- 
stantly to prayers every morning, and 
delightful it was to witness the fervency 
ef nis devotion, and to hear him make 
the responses. You would have enjoyed 
it more particularly on Saturday, the 
5uh of November, when the service was 
in many parts so applicable to the pre- 
sent times, especially when the King 
made the response to the sentence, ‘O 
Lord, save the King; I humbly hope 
his trust will not be in vain. 

In little more than two years after 
the date of this letter, Mrs. Trim- 
mer was called away. She died on 
the 15th December, 1810. 

In 1802 appeared the Monogra- 
phia Apum Anglia, which at once 
placed the author in the highest rank 
as an entomologist and Christian 
philosopher. Praise flowed in from 
all quarters, but we must content 
ourselves with the pregnant brevity 
of one well qualified to judge :—*‘ | 
will venture to say that it is the 
most valuable critical work on ento- 
mology that ever was published,’ 
writes Mr. Mac Leay, in June, 1802. 

But let it not be supposed that 
the publication of this excellent 
little book, and the extensive corre- 
spondence, foreign and domestic, to 
which it gave rise, occupied the 
whole of the author’s attention. In 
addition to his religious duties and 
writings, we find him, during the 
anxiety which spread over the whole 
kingdom in the early part of the 
present century, taking an active 
part in the measures for repelling 
the threatened invasion. Secretary 
to the little volunteer regiment in 
his neighbourhood, he performed his 
office with exemplary diligence. 
Every man in the parish, from the 
highest to the lowest, had his weapon 
allotted to him and his post assigned. 
The cattle and waggons were all 
numbered, inventories of the stock 
made, and watchwords and signals 
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appointed. To the pastor himself 
was assigned the duty of collecting 
the waggons in the hour of danger, 
and providing for the safety of the 
women and children. 

In 1813 his wife’s mother died, to 
his great sorrow and that of his be- 
loved but suffering wife,* who her- 
self departed this life on the 13th 
December, 1814, in the fifty-third 

ear of her age. He bowed to this 

eavy dispensation with Christian 
resignation; but he did not the less 
feel the weight of the blow. 

The fifteenth chapter, one of the 
best in the biography, is contributed 
by Mr. Spence, whose first acquaint- 
ance with Kirby commenced in 1805. 
This soon ripened into friendship ; 
and in 1809, Mr. Spence, agreeably 
to Kirby’s invitation, transferred 
himself to Barham, and for several 
weeks they were hard at work, lay- 
ing the foundation of one of the 
most interesting and useful books 
in our language. At length, in the 
spring of 1815, the first edition of 
the Introduction to Entomology came 
forth, just in time to allow Mr. 
Spence to take a copy with him to 
show to their friends on the conti- 
nent, where Mr. Spence made a 
four months’ tour, after the battle 
of Waterloo. A second edition was 
called for next year, and a third in 
1817, when also was published the 
second volume, of which a second 
edition was required in 1818, and a 
third in 1822. 

In 1818 a sad interruption to the 
a labours pf the Beaumont and 

‘letcher of entomology took place, 
in consequence of the illness of Mr. 
Spence, now, to the great gratifica- 
tion of his friends and zoologists in 

eneral, entirely restored to health. 

uring this illness, though Mr. 
Spence took no part in the comple- 
tion of the telat beck, he gave sug- 
gestions on various points; and in 
1826, the concluding volumes (iii. 
and iv.) were published: in the 
same year he removed, for the be- 
nefit of travelling, to the continent 
with his family, where they spent 
the next eight years. 

In 1823, the first volume of a 
translation of the Introduction was 
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—— at Stuttgart, by Professor 
ken; the second in 1824; the 
third in 1827; and the fourth in 
1833. 

In 1828, a fifth English edition 
of this charming work was called 
for, and this being exhausted, it be- 
came necessary to bring out a sixth 
edition of vols. i. and ii., which ap- 
peared in 1843, with the addition of 
upwards of 100 MS. pages. The 
preparation of this fell to the share 
of Mr. Spence, as his venerable 
friend’s age precluded any attention 
to it on his part. 

Mr. Spence thus closes his too 
brief memoir :— 


I will not encroach on the province of 
my friend Mr. Freeman, who is so well 
able to do justice to it, by expatiating 
more largely on the admirable traits 
which, in every point of view, distin- 
guished the character of my dear old 
friend ; but I will conclude this slight 
sketch of the history of our long friend- 
ship, which, for forty-five years, formed 
one of the great pleasures of our exist- 
ence,—I know that I may truly say of 
his as of mine,—by pointing out to 
our brother entomologists, whom I have 
had chiefly in view in writing it, two 
circumstances in his study of insects by 
which I was forcibly struck on my visits 
to him at Barham. 

The first was the little parade of 
apparatus with which his extensive and 
valuable acquisitions were made. If 
going to any distance, he would put into 
his pocket a forceps-net and small water- 
net, with which to catch bees, flies, and 
aquatic insects ; but, in general, I do not 
remember to have seen him use a net of 
any other description. His numerous 
captures of rare and new Coleoptera 
were mostly made by carefully searching 
for them in their haunts, from which, if 
trees, shrubs, or long grass, &c., he 
would beat them with his walking-stick 
into a newspaper, and, collected in this 
way, he would bring home in a few 
small phials in his waistcoat pockets, and 
in a moderate-sized collecting-box, after 
an afternoon’s excursion, a booty often 
much richer than his companions had 
secured with their more elaborate appa- 
ratus. 

The second circumstance in Mr. 
Kirby’s study of insects to which I 
allude was the deliberate and careful 
way in which he investigated the nomen- 
clature of his species. Every author 


* In an entry of the 21st June, 1814, Kirby, after a fervent prayer for her per- 
fect recovery from an illness under which she had been labouring, writes :—‘ Ills 
enim mihi est, ut nunc expertus scio, auro et gemmis pretiosior.’ 
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likely to have described them was con- 
sulted, their descriptions duly estimated, 
and it was only after thus coming to the 
decision that the insect before him had 
not been previously described, that he 
placed it in his cabinet under a new 
name. It was owing to this cautious 
mode of proceeding, which young ento- 
mologists would do well to follow, that 
he fell into so few errors, and rendered 
such solid service to the science ; and a 
not less careful consideration was al- 
ways exercised by him in the forming 
of new genera and in his published de- 
scriptions of new species, as his admir- 
able papers in the Linnean Transactions 
amply testify. 

The above remarks are meant for ento- 
mologists, but there is another moral to 
be derived from Mr. Kirby’s life, to 
which, in concluding, I would fain draw 
the attention of all who, like him, have 
some leisure time to command, and re- 
side in the country,—the great accession 
of happiness which he derived from his 
entomological pursuits, which not only 
supplied him with objects of interest for 
every walk and for every spare moment 
within doors, but introduced him to a 
large circle of estimable naturalists at 
home and abroad, and thus virtually 
doubled the pleasures of his existence, 
and this without neglecting any one of 
his professional or social duties, with 
which, much as he did for entomology, 
he never allowed his study of it to inter- 
fere. 


To this excellent summing up we 
would add nothing except from the 
pen of Kirby himself, who thus 
writes :— 

If you collect insects, you will find, 
however limited the manor upon which 
you pursue your game, that your efforts 
are often rewarded by the capture of 
some nondescript or rarity, at present 
not possessed by other entomologists, 
for I have seldom seen a cabinet so 
meagre as not to possess some unique 
specimen. Nay, though you have 
searched every spot, shaken every bush 
or tree, and fished every pool, you will 
not have exhausted its insect produc- 
tions. Do the same another and another 
year, and new treasures will continue to 
enrich your cabinet. If you leave your 
own vicinity for an entomological ex- 
cursion, your prospects of success are 
still further increased, and even if con- 
fined in bad weather to your inn, the 
windows of your apartment, as I have 
often experienced, will add to your 
stock.* 

Resuming the general life of this 
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good and industrious man, we find 
him active in his professional duties, 
but not relaxing in his zoological 
labours. Paper upon paper orna- 
mented the pages of the Linnean 
Transactions, among which we can- 
not forbear to mention that on 
stylops,—a century of the non-de- 
script insects of his own cabinet, 
thirty-two of which were exquisitely 
drawn and coloured by Mr. Curtis, 
—and, after a short interval, another 
elaborate communication (Feb. 17, 
1818) in which were described thirty- 
three species from New Holland, all 
coleoptera, with the exception of 
seven, collected by Roperr Brown. 

‘ Mr. Brown,’ writes Kirby, ‘(who has 
so ably illustrated the Flora of New 
Holland, and whose observations and 
discoveries have diffused so much new 
light over the science of botany) when in 
that country, did not overlook its 
zoological productions, and, amongst 
other subjects, collected many new and 
singular species of insects. Desirous of 
having these treasures described, and 
his time and attention, to the great 
benefit of the botanical world, being de- 
voted to another science, though fully 
competent to the task himself, he has 
requested me to lay a description of 
them before the Linnean Society.’ 


In the arrangement of this inte- 
resting collection it was found ne- 
cessary to form three new genera. 

We next find our indefatigable 
author describing the insects disco- 
vered by the Northern expedition 
under Captain Parry (1819, 1820). 

In the meantime a change had 
taken place in the domestic esta- 
blishment of the philosophical pastor. 
In June, 1816, he ear Miss 
Charlotte Rodwell, sister of Mr. 
Josiah Rodwell, whose interesting 
correspondence with Kirby is re- 
corded by Mr. Freeman. In 1817, 
he made a trip to Paris, accompanied 
by Mrs. Kirby. 

In 1822, it was proposed to esta- 
blish the Entomological Society, 
now flourishing,+ but it did not then 
find favour in the eyes of Kirby, 
notwithstanding the flattering terms 
in which his sanction was sought by 
his energetic fellow-labourer, Mr. 
Vigors; and perhaps the temporary 
abandonment of the institution led 
to the establishment of the Zoolo- 
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gical Club, which was the founda- 
tion of the present Zoological So- 
ciety. The first meeting of this 
Club was held on Ray’s birth-day, in 
the apartments of the Linnean So- 
ciety, and Kirby filled the chair. 
At the conclusion of his address, 
Mr. Joseph Sabine was elected 
chairman for the ensuing year, and 
at the expiration of his year of office, 
Kirby was unanimously elected to 
succeed him (1824). 

In 1829, he published his Seven 
Sermons on our Lord’s Temptation, 
&c. ;* and in 1830 he accepted one 
of the appointments mn under 
the will of the late Earl of Bridge- 
water, undertaking to write the 
essay on the habits and instincts of 
animals which forms one of the well- 
known series called the Bridgewater 
Treatises. Of the pious spirit in 
which Kirby’s treatise is written, his 
numerous readers can unhesitatingly 
speak; and in the natural-history 
department he is, in most instances, 
strong on his own ground. But 
when he plunges into other branches 
of the great stream of zoology, he 
gots occasionally entirely out of his 

epth, and flounders deplorably. 

Had he no friend to induce him to 
cancel that part of the treatise 
wherein he exhibits to the astounded 
student ichthyosauri and plesiosauri, 
creatures long since blotted from 
the book of life and buried in the 
ruins of a former world, still gam- 
boling in the flesh, and thriving in 
some subterranean limbo of his ima- 
gination? for we know not where 
else to look for them, unless they 
exist 

In the Domdaniel caverns, 

Under the roots of the ocean. 


In 1837, the fourth part of the 
Fauna SBoreali- Americana ap- 
peared, and a marvellous work it is; 
especially when we remember that 
this elaborate and vigorous volume 
was published in the 78th year of 


* Longman and Co. 
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Kirby’s age. The number of insects 
described by him in this book is, 
343 coleoptera, 3 orthoptera, 2 neu- 
roptera, 2 trichoptera, 32 hymen- 
optera, 17 hemiptera, 1 homoptera, 
32 lepidoptera, 13 diptera, 1 homal- 
optera, 1 aphaniptera. 

In 1844, Kirby’s second wife died. 
Neither by this nor by his former 
marriage had he any children. The 
lonely can alone estimate the forlorn 
condition of a solitary old man. He 
was bowed down, and the effect was 
shown more in his mind than his 
body; for though he retained the 
power of comprehension, his memory 
greatly failed him. 


It was not to be expected, (writes 
Mr. Freeman,) that at his advanced age 
he should have recovered in this respect ; 
it is, however, remarkable, that notwith- 
standing the weakening of his bodily 
frame, his mind regained much of that 
vigour which it had before the calamity 
fell upon him. Once again he was able 
to enjoy the society of his friends, and 
even to resume his duty in the church, 
confining himself, however, to reading 
the prayers, and to the administration 
of the holy communion. 


One of his last appearances in 
ee was on the opening of the 

useum at Ipswich (established in 
1847), of which he was President, 
and where he sat on the right hand 
of the late Bishop of Norwich, who 
took the chair. 

The remainder of this excellent 
man’s long and useful life was passed 
in the retirement of his own par- 
sonage. Infirmities gradually in- 
creased with the increasing weight 
of years. In the spring of 1850, it 
was evident that his mortal end was 
near. On the 4th of July, at the 
age of ninety, he breathed out his 
soul in prayer and praise; and he 
sleeps in the centre of the chancel 
of the church which he had adorned 
by his presence during sixty-eight 
years. 


+ Kirby’s church preferment was confined to the living at Barham. At least, 
he can hardly be said to have entered on any other. It is true that he was ap- 
pointed a rural dean by the late Bishop of Norwich, who was President of the 
Linnean Society, but he soon resigned the office. The same prelate offered him, by 
letter, a canonry in Norwich Cathedral, which was gratefully accepted ; but, some- 
how or other, it was forgotten, and Kirby never received the canonry. 
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THE PERSONNEL OF THE NEW MINISTRY. 


vss the opponents of the pre- 
sent Ministry admit that the 
Earl of Aberdeenhas groupedaround 
him an unprecedented number of 
statesmen of the highest parliamen- 
tary and administrative reputation, 
and that the details of his ministerial 
arrangements have been organized 
with an equal richness in talent and 
practical ability. If this pre-emi- 
nence of the Conservative-Liberal 
Administration in the essential qua- 
lifications of a Government may 
be accounted for by the abun- 
dance of the materials from which 
the Premier could make his se- 
lection, —so great an abundance 
that a duplicate Administration of 
searcely less commanding ability 
might be formed out of the states- 
men of various ranks who have been 
necessarily excluded,—much of Lord 
Aberdeen’s success must also be 
attributed to his own personal in- 
fluence, and to the confidence in- 
spired by his career and character. 
Also, in accounting for the unex- 
pected facility with which first-rate 
men, hitherto more or less in a con- 
dition of personal rivalry, even when 
holding similar political principles, 
have coalesced; in noting such 
phenomena as the assumption, for 
instance, of office by Lord Palmer- 
ston under Lord Aberdeen and with 
Lord John Russell; the return of 
Lord Lansdowne to public life after 
an all but formal retirement; or the 
acceptance by Sir James Graham, 
after three-and-twenty years brevet 
rank as a first-class minister, of the 
office with which he commenced his 
official career under Earl Grey, we 
must always bear in mind that it 
had long since been generally un- 
derstood that a Ministry of the col- 
leagues of the late Sir Robert Peel 
was ‘on the cards;’ that political 
justice, as well as the custom of 
public life, demanded an opportunity 
for those statesmen to develop their 
principles and vindicate their career 
while they were still in opposition, 
holding the balance between the two 
parties that retained the old his- 
torical names. The curious observer, 
uninfluenced by party passions, will 
vena how a species of etiquette, 
orn of that justice, has presided 
over the succession of Ministries. 


The same order of inheritance which 
led Sir Robert Peel, in November 
and December, 1845, to offer to 
Lord John Russell the legislative 
development of Free Trade princi- 
ples, entitled the Whigs to succeed 
that great statesman when hurled 
from power by the revenge of the 
country party. For similar reasons, 
Lord John Russell saw the neces- 
sity of clearing the political path of 
the wrecks of ‘ Protection,’ by open- 
ing the way to Lord Derby and 
Mr. Disraeli to take office and lose 
it again. The issue between the 
agriculturists and the rest of the 
community having been thus dis- 
posed of, and a Whig Ministry 
unsupported by the Liberal Con- 
servatives having been proved to 
be an impossibility, the natural 
inheritors of office and power were 
at once declared in those colleagues 
and followers of Sir Robert Peel 
who had aided him in carrying the 
great measure of 1846. To the 
silent operation of these laws of 
parliamentary chivalry we must at- 
tribute, in no slight degree, the 
readiness of the Whig chiefs,’ and 
(following them) of the more ad- 
vanced sections of Reformers, to 
take office under Lord Aberdeen, 
and to yield the nominal precedence 
to the Peelists, although them- 
selves contributing so largely to the 
numerical strength of the new Ad- 
ministration in the House of Com- 
mons. 

Still, it would be unjust to the 
Earl of Aberdeen not to accord its 
full weight to his personal character 
and influence. Nearly a septuage- 
narian in years, his public service 
dates from a period now very nearly 
half a century back. He was en- 
trusted with important diplomatic 
functions years before the present 
co came into existence. 

‘ive-and-forty years ago, he was 
invested with the order of knight- 
hood most prized by Scottish nobles 
and gentlemen, as a reward for some 
of those services; and nine-and- 
thirty years have passed since he 
was raised to the English peerage, 
in acknowledgment of the probity 
and skill he had displayed as the 
representative of his country at the 
Congress of Sovereigns met to settle 
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the future of Europe after the 
downfall of Napoleon. Thus, as 
the basis of the respect he has in- 
spired, we find age, experience, and 
the well-earned gratitude of his 
countrymen; while to these claims 
must be added his long service as 
Foreign, and for a brief period as 
Colonial, Secretary ; in the first of 
which capacities his almost unri- 
valled knowledge and ability were 
admitted even by those who were 
utterly opposed to the principle of 
his policy. ‘To these credentials of 
administrative ability, Lord Aber- 
deen superadds proofs of a genius 
for statesmanship of the order most 
required in a free country. Always 
consistently conservative in his ge- 
neral principles, his sentiments on 
domestic questions have ever been 
generous and liberal. On the Catholic 
question he was one of the first to 
east the shield of his unsullied 
reputation over the imperilled po- 
litical character of Peel, when he 
boldly embraced his dangerous duty 
in 1829; and when the same states- 
man risked the rupture of the 
strongest Government since the days 
of Pitt, in order to avert the 
threatened consequences of main- 
taining the Corn Laws, Lord Aber- 
deen was one of the first, publicly 
as well as privately, with earnestness 
to espouse his cause and help in its 
triumph. Looking back at these 
cardinal points in the Premier’s cha- 
racter, we find in them the evidences 
of a homogeneity fully justifying his 
attempt to hold together a Ministry 
composed of such elements as those 
we find grouped around him. 

Those administrative elements are 
of two classes; the old and the new. 
Not only have the élite of the 
hierarchy of liberal statesmanship 
rallied round the Earl of Aberdeen, 
he has also infused into his Ministry 
‘new blood’ to an extent unpa- 
ralleled since the days of Sir Robert 
Peel's dictatorship. At the former 
it is only necessary to glance, their 
os lives being familiar as house- 
old words. To that of Lord John 
Russell we not long since devoted a 
considerable amount of attention ; 
tracing his career from its com- 
mencement, and showing that his 
undeviating consistency to the gene- 
ral principles of his party belied 
much of the adverse criticism di- 
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rected against him, while it convicted 
of something like political ingrati- 
tude those Liberals who forgot his 
former services, and ignored the 
difficulties of his later position. Since 
that review was written, the noble 
lord has appended a commentary to 
the portion which touched on the 
only great act of his public life that 
could by his friends be pronounced 
unworthy a statesman. In the 
phraseology attributed to a Lord of 
the Treasury on a late occasion, his 
acceptance of office under Lord 
Aberdeen was a ‘practical refuta- 
tion’ of the course he pursued at 
the close of 1850, and during the 
session of 1851, towards his Catholic 
fellow subjects. As the organ in 
the House of Commons of the ‘ Con- 
servative-Liberal and Liberal-Con- 
servative’ Administration of the 
Earl of Aberdeen, Lord John Rus- 
sell has taken a position; in no way 
contradicting any portion of his past 
public life, except the episode to 
which we refer. Of his patriotism 
and fitness for the duties of a states- 
man he gave the strongest possible 
proof when he relinquished claims 
justified by his past official rank, 
and set to others who perhaps could 
less afford the sacrifice than he, an 
example of abnegation of pretensions 
which, although they might not 
have been admitted by all those who 
once were ranged under his banner, 
were yet of sufficient weight and in- 
fluence seriously to have impeded 
the formation of a Government out 
of the various sections of the late 
Opposition. 

If the personal sacrifices of Lord 
John Russell were great, those of 
Lord Palmerston have been greater. 
Favourable circumstances, aided by 
great skill in parliamentary tactics, 
had made the noble lord, for a con- 
siderable time, the arbiter of the 
‘situation’ in the House of Com- 
mons. After turning out one ad- 
ministration, he had acquired the 
reputation of having saved its suc- 
cessor from ignominious defeat. His 
pretensions were prospective, and 
therefore more difficult to yield than 
Lord John Russell's, which were 
retrospective. In assuming office 
under the Minister whose later life 
had been spent in opposing his 
foreign policy, Lord Palmerston 
evidenced, at least, his magnanimity ; 
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while in thus presenting England 
to the eyes of beaien powers, at a 
serious crisis, as not disunited on 
the question of her foreign policy, 
he gave unequivocal proof of his 
self-sacrificing patriotism. 

That Lord Lansdowne should 
have emerged from comparative re- 
tirement to lend his sanction to the 
new combination attests that, while 
age has matured his wisdom, long 
service and the desire for repose 
have not impaired his public spirit. 
Sir Charles Wood and Earl Gran- 
ville complete the number of Whig 
statesmen who have permitted a 
sense of public duty to override 
party and personal considerations. 

if it was justly remarked that, 
with one or two exceptions, the 
very best men among the Whig 
chiefs took service under Lord 
Aberdeen, it may equally be claimed 
on behalf of the new Ministry, 
that it has absorbed the most 
able of those friends and pupils 
of the late Sir Robert Peel, who 
had been for upwards of six years 
excluded from power. Sir James 
Graham is a giant—in himself a 
host. As a debater, without a ri- 
val for vigour, force, and foren- 
sic aptitude; as an administrative 
officer, by universal admission placed 
in the highest rank: his invaluable 
services are obtained in the depart- 
ment where he first earned his 
official laurels ; while his own repu- 
tation is enhanced by his self-sacri- 
fice in thus returning to his starting- 
point, and leaving the Home Office, 
which he administered in such mas- 
terly style under Sir Robert Peel, 
open for the acceptance of Lord Pal- 
merston. 

Mr. Gladstone, too, requires no 
eulogy of his fitness for the high 

st to which he has been appointed. 

iven had he not been designated 
for it by the determined stand he 
made against the financial propo- 
sition of Mr. Disraeli, his anteced- 
ents would have suggested and jus- 
tified the choice. Mr. Gladstone 
has the versatility which is the pri- 
vilege of superior minds. His cha- 
racter presents striking and unusual 
contrasts. Originally distinguished 
as a masterly writer on questions 
relating to the Church and Church 
government, involving the most 
abstract principles relating to State 
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religion, his first successes as a 
speaker in the House of Com- 
mons scarcely foreshadowed his sub- 
sequent career. He had not, how- 
ever, helda seat in Parliament more 
than two years, nor attained the 
age of twenty-five, when Sir Robert 
Peel, who was ever on the watch 
for this order of useful talent, on 
which his own fame was based, ap- 
pointed him a Lord of the Treasury, 
—an office which he soon afterwards 
exchanged for that of Under-Secre- 
tary for the Colonies. Between his 
resignation in 1835 and the return 
of his party to power in 1841, Mr. 
Gladstone had, on many occasions, 
developed that aptitude for financial 
and fiscal questions, which promised 
to satisfy the growing want of the 
time; and when Sir Robert Peel 
came in with full powers, in Septem- 
ber, 1841, he marked his sense of 
Mr. Gladstone’s value, not only by 
naming him Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, but also by entrust- 
ing to him, under his own immediate 
eye, the detail work arising out of 
his new financial schemes. How 
admirably Mr. Gladstone aided the 
great restorer of the finances is 
within the recollection of most men ; 
and there was no act of Sir Robert 
Peel which gave more satisfaction 
within the House of Commons than 
when he promoted Mr. Gladstone 
to the presidency of the Board of 
Trade. However much party pas- 
sions may rage among the people, 
there is among public men, on all 
sides, a free-masonry on the subject 
of personal merit. Tories may hate 
Mr. Gladstone for having finally 
thrown his weight into the adverse 
scale ; or Whigs, Peelites, and Ra- 
dicals may vehemently denounce 
Mr. Disraeli as the rash champion 
of dangerous financial principles ; 
but neither of these gentlemen 
would begrudged by their respective 
opponents the praise legitimately 
due to their talent and ability. So 
with the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. If we except Mr. Card- 
well, who is perhaps not yet eligible, 
however fit, there was not one 
statesman in the brilliant circle 
round Lord Aberdeen, who was ever 
thought of for that high office but 
Mr. Gladstone ; and when his ap- 
pointment was notified, even po- 
litical opponents admitted that a 
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sound judgment had presided over 
the selection. 

Mr. Sidney Herbert’s chivalrous 
championship of his party, and of 
the memory of the statesman whose 
name they bear, furnished a political 
reason for his occupying a high post 
in the new Ministry; even if by 
general consent it had not been ac- 
corded to him in the goodwill of 
the House of Commons, inspired b 
respect for his highly-toned mind, 
his oratorical ability, and his pre- 

ossessing manners and _ bearing. 

e has, enneeut: intrinsic fitness 
for the post he occupies, in which 
he has already had considerable ex- 
perience, while Secretary-at-War 
under Sir Robert Peel. His four 
years’ service as Secretary to the 
Admiralty also prepared him for 
the more important and responsible 
post. Lord Aberdeen’s good sense 
and discrimination were shown in 
his having placed at the head of the 
Admiralty, and at the War Office, 
two statesmen so long accustomed 
to act in harmony and concert; 
while the organization of the home 
defences comes under the super- 
vision of Lord Palmerston, who, 
amidst the cares of his foreign ad- 
ministration, has always been the 
steady advocate of an efficient mi- 
litia force. 

Of Mr. Cardwell’s fitness for the 
office of President of the Board of 
Trade, at least in our own opinion, 
we could not afford a better proof 
than in having spoken of him as the 
only member of the Peelist party 
who had been ‘thought of’ for the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 
except Mr. Gladstone. He also 
comes with the stamp of Sir Robert 
Peel's especial approbation, which 
he first earned as a non-official mem- 
ber of Parliament, by one masterly 
speech he made in defence of the 
new Ministerial measures. Mr. 
Cardwell has thoroughly and prac- 
tically studied the various subjects 
that will come under his supervision 
as President of the Board of Trade. 
To laborious habits and a capability 
for application to business, he unites 
vast practical information, a tho- 
roughly logical mind, a liberal spirit, 
and a remarkably clear, impressive, 
and conclusive method of delivering 
his sentiments, which, by superadd- 
ing the earnestness of sincere con- 
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viction to closeness of reasoning, 
and a very rare lucidity in expres- 
sion, enables him to elevate his treat- 
ment of dry and uninviting topics 
almost to the rank of eloquence. 

The Duke of Newcastle doubtless 
brings strength to the Administra- 
tion, as an orator of more than re- 
spectable pretensions, and an ad- 
ministrative officer whose value was 
proved in the difficult office of Chief- 
Secretary for Ireland, and subse- 

uently, as Chief Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests. He, too, was 
one of the favourite pupils of Sir 
Robert Peel. If more than one of 
the Ministers have shown magna- 
nimity in taking offices below their 
aaa yea the Duke of Newcastle 
1as not the less exhibited a desire 
to promote the general good, and 
increase the united strength of the 
Government, by assuming the di- 
rection of the Colonial Office ; where 
some of the ablest and best men 
of the time have failed to sustain 
their foregone reputation, so great 
are the difficulties presented by the 
temper of the colonists, the gross 
ignorance of the public here, and the 
mischievous influence of a reckless 
Colonial press. Perhaps the Duke 
of Newcastle may possess a charm 
by which to disarm the most hostile 
of the critics of quondam Colonial 
Ministers : at all events, he has been 
at great pains thoroughly to study 
the questions that must come before 
him, and it may turn out that un- 
der him the Colonial Department 
will no longer be the permanent 
weak point of our domestic Govern- 
ment. 

With the names of Viscount Can- 
ning, Mr. Frederick Peel, and Sir 
John Young, we complete our list 
of notable members of the Peelite 
party who contribute towards the 
strength of the new Administration. 
We come to the ‘new blood’—to 
those who have now received their 
first introduction to official life. 

Among these statesmen thus for 
the first time assuming office, the 
Duke of Argyll naturally takes the 
first place, although to the reader 
unacquainted with the antecedents 
or the character of the noble duke 
such a preference will seem un- 
justifiable, in the presence of so 
many other new members of the 
Government whose names have long 
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been prominently before the public. 
We venture to predict for the Duke 
of Argyll a most distinguished 
eareer. Inheriting as he does the 
highest title of nobility within the 
gift of the crown, we are tempted to 
prophesy that he will ultimately at- 
tain to the greatest power and dis- 
tinction that can be conferred by 
the joint choice of the sovereign and 
the country. The Duke of Argyll 
has crowded much development into 
a brief space of time, and has made 
occasion wait on his strong will and 
superior intellect. Although scarcely 
thirty years of age, he has impressed 
all who have read his productions 
or who have seen and heard him in 
the House of Peers, with a convic- 
tion that a singular precocity has 
not prevented the full and early 
maturity of his mental powers; and 
that nature has set her stamp on him 
as one born to lead and influence his 
fellow men. His published writings 
(one of the best essays on the cause 
of the Church of Scotland came from 
his pen when he was yet scarcely 
one-and-twenty years old), as wellas 
his reported speeches, evidence a 
moderate and liberal spirit, and 
highly-trained powers, devoted to 
an enlarged consideration of the 
public good. When, at rare in- 
tervals, he addresses the House of 
Lords, it is difficult to say whether 
he most prepossesses by his manly 
yet unassuming deportment, the 
intellectual and spiritual character of 
his countenance, or the lucid manner 
in which he delivers the conclusions 
arrived at by his close reasoning. 
Although the office he at present 
holds is not one calculated to afford 
scope to his abilities, his presence 
in the Cabinet will not be without 
its uses in adding to the strength of 
the progressive element in its con- 
stitution, and in stimulating the 
tendency to sluggish action of some 
of its members, whose public service 
dates from nearly halfa century back. 

Sir William Molesworth is a man 
better known to the public as a 
writer in the press and a speaker in 
the House of Commons. His selec- 
tion for a Cabinet office was, we 
need not say, the outward evi- 
dence that the new Premier and 
his allies desired to conciliate the 
Radical Reformers. Sir William 
Molesworth had long enjoyed the 
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confidence of the more philoso- 
phical Radicals within the House; 
while out of doors the public of the 
same persuasion felt towards him a 
kind of faith, arising from his being 
always seen in what they considered 
such good political company. A 
baronet by descent, and the pos- 
sessor of large fortune, Sir William 
Molesworth was not likely to excite 
the fears of those classes who had 
regarded with alarm the tenets of 
the political party of which he was 
the recognised chief; while the same 
causes removed the obstacle that 
would have arisen to an alliance of 
aristocrats with the more plebeian 
leaders of the people. It is impos- 
sible to overlook this consideration in 
contemplating the selection of Sir 
William Molesworth as the repre- 
sentative of the ‘ philosophical’ 
Radicals, and of Mr. Villiers as the 
representative of Free Traders. 
They are, to aristocratic eyes, the 
most presentable of the members 
associated under those party names. 
Radicalism and platform agitation 
do not seem so formidable or so re- 
pulsive when they come in the shape 
of a baronet and the brother of an 
earl. That the appointment of Sir 
William Molesworth has strength- 
ened the Government andconciliated 
the movement party, there can 
searcely be a doubt. He has for 
years been the advocate of many 
measures of practical reform, which 
are necessary in order to yield to 
the British people the full fruits of 
their free institutions: he is also 
the trusted champion of the most 
active party in the several colonies. 
On the other hand, if important in- 
terests are thus conciliated by his 
presence in the Cabinet, he holds 
certain opinions as to organic reform 
in our Constitution, which are not 
likely to be palatable to his new 
associates, and which will leave 
him a mark for the assaults of the 
opposition press. If Sir William 
Molesworthi’s natural position would 
seem to be at the Colonial Office, he 
cannot fail to discharge with ability 
the duties of the less important office 
entrusted to his care. His extensive 
theoretical knowledge of colonial 
subjects, and his reputed favour with 
the colonists, must have their in- 
fluence in the Councils of the 
Government; while the clearly-pro- 
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neunced character of his political 
opinions on domestic subjects will 
re-act favourably in the opinion of 
his quondam associates, in the event 
of a policy being adopted which they 
may consider too slow and cautious. 
We should infer, from many symp- 
toms that have appeared from time 
to time, that Sir William Molesworth 
will develop into a good administra- 
tive officer: the logical character of 
his mind, and the confidence inspired 
by long acquaintance with parlia- 
mentary business, will render him 
very useful to his party as a debater 
in the House, on oceasions when he 
may be brought into collision with 
the advocates of democratic theories 
or measures. 

Although not new to office, Lord 
Cranworth for the first time assumes 
a high political position. As a 
Lord Chancellor, elevated by his 
legal merit, not by mere political 
service, he presents a favourable 
contrast to most of the appointments 
made by the Whig party to the 
highest law office. Lord St. Leo- 
nards could scarcely be said to be a 
political Chancellor: his successor 
will afford another instance of the 

ractical benefit derivable from 
Sen in that high office men 
elevated for their legal merit alone, 
and thus prepare the public mind for 
the ultimate and natural division of 
the functions now performed by the 
chief judge in equity, and the official 
keeper of the royal conscience. Lord 
Cranworth’s previous career affords 
throughout a salutary exception to 
the too prevalent practice of raising 
a partizan lawyer to the peerage and 
the highest judicial office. From 
the Solicitor-Generalship he was 
raised toa Puisne Judgeship, usually 
a kind of cul-de-sac in promotion ; 
but his intrinsic merit as a lawyer 
was remembered, and we have seen 
him gradually elevated from this 
unenvied post to a Vice - Chan- 
cellorship, a Lord Justiceship, and 
now, in defiance of long-standing 
custom, to the Lord Chancellor- 
ship. Asalawyer, Lord Cranworth 
commands the respect of the profes- 
sion, and of the law lords in the 
House of Peers ; as a politician, he 
has been a consistent liberal, never 
m extremes, but always ready to 
promote measures of practical use- 
fulness and a policy of steady pro- 
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gress. It would be unfair to our 
estimate of the administrative 
strength of the Government, as well 
as to the individual minister, were we 
toomit mention of Viscount Canning; 
a nobleman who has already filled 
with ability the office of Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who 
was at one time named as the suc- 
cessor of Lord Palmerston, and who 
was also, during a brief period, first 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests. 
He was one of those rising men on 
whom Sir Robert Peel set the stamp 
of his approval ; and if he be without 
the oratorical genius of his gifted 
father, he at least possesses debating 
powers of a high order, and his 
administrative ability has been 
successfully tested. He is under- 
stood to enjoy in a great degree the 
personal favour of the Sovereign : it 
will not be forgotten that when Lord 
John Russell made his firstineffectual 
attempt at resignation, it was Lord 
Canning who was made by Her 
Majesty the medium of communica- 
tion with the seceding minister and 
his probable successor. 

Sir Alexander Cockburn resumes 
his natural position as Attorney- 
General. Mr. Bethell, the Solicitor- 
General, though new to official life 
has already successfully proved his 
ability. Ifit be unusual fora lawyer 
to take the first step in official pro- 
motion within a year and a half of 
his first entrance into Parliament, 
in the case of Mr. Bethell there can 
be no pretence of undue political 
preference. His brilliant career at 
college, his steady rise to the 
highest non-official position at the 
bar, his standing as Vice-Chancellor 
of Lancaster, and as Counsel for 
Oxford University,—all point him 
out as a man even more entitled to 
be advanced to the foremost rank 
than those successful partizan 
speakers out of whom ministers so 
often make the cadets of the legal 
department of the Government. The 
appointment of Mr. Villiers to the 
important office of Judge-Advocate- 
General recals to mind that although 
that gentleman has been a platform 
orator, and the avant-courier of the 


Manchester free-traders in the 


House of Commons, he has been for 
six-and-twenty years at the bar, and 
that for many years past, and during 
Anti-Corn-Law 


the whole of the 
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agitation, he discharged the often 
laborious duties of an Examiner of 
‘Witnesses in the Court of Chancery. 
He was also one of the original 
Commissioners of Poor Law Inquiry. 
Mr. Villiers certainly has more the 
air of a laborious Chamber Counsel 
than of a platform orator: his de- 
bating powers, which are distin- 
guished for a forcible logic and tena- 
city in argument, have scarcely yet 
received their due meed of praise. 
The office of judge-advocate-general, 
it will be remembered, was not long 
since held by Sir George Grey, sub- 
sequently one of the most energetic 
and able of those who, from Lord 
Melbourne’s time to the present, 
have held the office of Home Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Bernal Osborne had fairly 
earned, as a matter of political 
status, a position which, on any 
other score, he would not have cared 
to attain. His specific value as a 
debater had been demonstrated in 
a series of philippics against the 
Derby Administration, of which the 
humour, if sometimes a little coarse 
by comparison with the refined and 
caabed sarcasm of Mr. Disraeli, 
was never marred by malignity. 
Mr. Osborne has_ the peculiarly 
English merit of ‘knowing how to 
give and take;’ and although he 
often hit hard, his blows were regu- 
lated by the laws of that science 
which enables public men fiercely 
to- oppose each other without sacri- 
ficing their personal friendship or 
the amenities of private life. At 
— it is impossible to affirm that 

e will develop into a good adminis- 
trative officer, but the practical 
character of his mind, and the ave- 
rage experience of English gentle- 
men and officers in public affairs, 
lead to the confident hope that he 
will be inferior to few, if any, of his 
predecessors. He will always be 
an effective ally as a partisan de- 
hater; while the confidence placed 
in him by one of the most important 
constituencies in the kingdom ren- 
ders his accession to the Ministry a 
source of strength, more especially 
with the extreme popular party. 

Last, but not the least important 
in the list of new Ministers intro- 
duced to official life in the English 
branch of the Government by lool 
Aberdeen, comes Mr. Lowe, Secre- 
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tary to the Board of Control and 
member for Kidderminster. The 
present position of this gentleman 
affords a cheering and convincing 
proof of the quickness with which 
men of real talent may rise in this 
country. Without any antecedents 
of birth or connexion to lead to 
his advancement, we find him, within 
six months after his first election to 
the Imperial Parliament, offered an 
important appointment under the 
Government. It is true that, as in 
the case of Sir William Molesworth, 
Mr. Lowe’s more appropriate sphere 
of action would appear to be the 
Colonial Office, seeing that his prac- 
tical experience of public affairs was 
gained while in the Legislature of 
Australia; but he is a man of such 
an order of mind, combining so much 
practical knowledge with so philo- 
sophic a spirit of statesmanship, 
that his services must be valuable in 
any department of the State. The 
selection of this gentleman by Lord 
Aberdeen is justifiable on the sole 
ground of the abilities developed by 
him in the House of Commons: if, 
as is understood, he is also one of 
the most powerful of contemporary 
journalists, his appointment attests 
the abandonment of an old and un- 
tenable prejudice, and points to the 
hope that some of the most valuable 
talent in the country may no longer 
be under a ban when there is ques- 
tion of employing it in the public 
service. The qualities of Mr. Lowe’s 
mind eminently fit him for official 
life; and it may be presumed that 
he will render good service to the 
State when the great question of the 
future government of our Indian 
empire comes before Parliament. 
he Irish branch of the new 
Ministry has more than all the rest 
been the subject of adverse criticism. 
That critiasm, however, has ad- 
dressed itself rather to the prin- 
ciples of the individuals composing 
the Government than to their abili- 
ties, which seem to be admitted. 
Whether Lord St. Germans will, 
as a Lord-Lieutenant, be more ac- 
ceptable to the Irish than Lord 
Eglinton is a matter of small specific 
importance. The mere personal 
qualities of a ruler are less to be 
thought of than his principles of go- 
vernment. Lord St. Germans pro- 
fesses impartiality, and must of 
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course calculate on reaping as his 
reward the detraction of the ultras 
of both parties in Ireland. There 
is, however, a large and important 
class of moderate men in that 
country, who look to the measures 
of the Administration, rather than to 
the manner in which the festivities of 
the Castle or the courtesies of the 
Vice-Regal lodge are conducted or 
dispensed ; and to those Lord St. 
Germans, who is a man of sense and 
ability, trained under the late Sir 
Robert Peel, and whose name is 
associated with one great effort to 
assuage the animosities of rival fac- 
tions, will be an object of respect. 

Sir John Young will have a more 
difficult and less agreeable part to 
play. He commences his career as 
Chief Secretary with the respect of 
all parties in Ireland; and his official 
antecedents have been such as to 
warrant that respect. But it is im- 
possible to deny that in the present 
exasperated state of men’s minds in 
the sister island on religious ques- 
tions, he will have to bear the brunt 
of assaults from the bigots of both 
ereeds and parties. He is a man 
of nerve, experience, and official 
ability, and, with the confidence of 
the Government, he will doubtless 
weather the storm. 

Mr. Sadleir as a Lord of the 
Treasury, and Mr. Monsell as Clerk 
of the Ordnance, are good selections, 
both being men fitted for the offices 
they hold. Their appointments, 
however, are chiefly significant in 
connexion with the course the Minis- 
ters are expected to take with re- 
gard to the Irish Catholics. 

Mr. Brewster's standing at the 
Bar fully warranted his nomination 
as Attorney-General for Ireland ; 
and although faction has protested 
agaiust Mr. Keogh’s appointment to 
the Seliciter-Genevalebin, a fair re- 
view of his Parliamentary career 
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would establish his title to the post. 
As to his professional abilities, we 
believe there is not a second opinion; 
while those who object to the incor- 
poratjon in the Government of one 
who made so determined a stand 
against the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, 
must at least admit it to be poli- 
tically just that those in whose cause 
he had so successfully laboured while 
in adversity should remember him 
in the hour of triumph. Mr. Keogh 
has been from the first consistent. 
He was elected as a supporter of 
Sir Robert Peel; and in so far as 
the exertions of the body known ‘4s 
the Irish Brigade contributed to that 
dead-lock of parties which brought 
about the present fusion, and gave 
the successors of Sir Robert Peel 
the preponderance in the new Minis- 
try,—thus far was Mr. Keogh full 
entitled to be included in the Irish 
law appointments. Ready in debate, 
full of courage and aptitude, and of 
a character to inspire sympathy in 
opponents as well as in friends, he 
is as yet but at the commencement 
of his career, and although the range 
is comparatively limited for an Irish- 
man, he is fairly entitled to aspire 
to any honours and distinctions his 
profession may afford. 

In this cursory glance at the 
claims of the members of the Mi- 
nistry, we have been compelled to 
limit ourselves to the most super- 
ficial record of the salient points on 
which they may fairly claim the 
respect of the public. The excellent 
choice made by Lord Aberdeen may 
partly be attributed to the abundance 
and the high quality of the materials. 


All that remains is to employ such 


an oa of talent in the manner 
most calculated to benefit the coun- 
try, and we have no doubt that 
every effort will be made to meet 
the sanguine expectations of the 
people. 
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‘ONE SWALLOW MAKES NO SUMMER.’ 


NOWY blossoms deck the thorn, the birds are on the wing, 
Freshly robed is Mother Earth, to greet the joyous Spring ; 

Twining through the distant vale, the glancing stream is seen, 
Like a thread of silver, in a garb of Lincoln green. 
Early flowers from out their leaves are peeping, one by one, 
Grateful to the golden shower that falls athwart the sun; 
Drifts upon the southern breeze the cloud of fleecy white, 
’Gainst it, flitting darkly, see’ the swallow’s circling flight : 
Bid him weleome home, my child! that herald of the Spring ; 
Yet believe no single swallow summer's prime shall bring. 
Often thus a gleam of hope the trust of youth deceives, 
Often thus its fading ray the sanguine spirit grieves ; 
Hours of gladness on our path steal ever and anon, 
Ere the fleeting joy we strive to grasp—behold! ’tis gone. 
Brightly shines the sun to-day in calm and smiling skies, 
Frowning in the tempest’s wrath, to-morrow’s dawn may rise. 
Youth is like the merry spring-time, all is fresh and new, 
Fancy decks the starting bud with summer's promised hue ; 
Fancy gives the way-side weed the perfume of the rose, 
Forward o’er the toilsome journey Hope her radiance throws ; 
Showers of Spring are short and sudden, through them gleams the sun, 
Tears of youth with smiles are mingled, dried ere scarce begun ; 
Often nips an envious frost the blossom’s opening joy, 
Seldom ripened manhood crowns the wishes of the boy. 
Noon of life is rich and bright, like summer’s golden time, 
Many a bud its flower hath borne, now blushing in its prime ; 
Smiling on our outward world, Prosperity may glow, 
Honour strew our path with laurels—are we happy? No! 
Look upon the aan. that blooms so fresh and fair, 
Shedding beauty on the sward, and fragrance on the air— 
Choicest gifts of scent and hue doth Nature on her pour, 
Peep within the leaves, a worm is crawling at her core. 
So for us may Wealth and Fame their choicest honours bear, 
Still within the bosom lurks the canker-worm of care : 
More we covet, more we grasp; yet craving, craving still— 
Feels the immortal soul a void the mortal cannot fill; 
Ever striving, ever looking forward, life is past, 
All unmarked, till startled by the Autumn’s warning blast. 
Wildly, like the wakened dreamer, how we gaze around! 
Ripened fruits are falling, withered leaves are on the ground ; 
Mournful wails the breeze, the skies are saddened, though serene, 
Chastened is the parting ray that gilds the fading scene ; 
Sad and tawny all that bloomed before so fresh and bright, 
Time hath reaped his harvest—have we gathered whilst we might? 
Dark and gloomy lowers the Future; breaking on the shore, 
Winter's waves come rolling onward, winter's tempests roar ; 
Dreary dawns the morning, early sets the watery sun, 
Few the grains the hour-glass holds, and faster still they run. 
Like a dream, the lengthening Past hath vanished from our sight, 
Twilight’s shadows gather round, and nearer draws the night. 
Short and sad the journey left, and few the toils to brave— 
Life, in all its viele paths, leads surely to the grave. 
By the passing seasons warned, then be not thou beguiled, 
Trust not in the budding Spring, nor Summer prime, my child! 
Still unwished for, still unmourned, behold them come and go; 
Earth is not thy resting-place, thy home is not below. 
Ever through thy pilgrimage hold steadfast to the end, 
Ever to the promised Heaven let thoughts and wishes tend ; 
So when death at last shall wrap thy frame in winter's gloom, 
Spring eternal on thy soul shall dawn beyond the tomb. 
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THE PROPOSED NEW NATIONAL GALLERIES AND 
MUSEUMS.* 


N aremarkable speech delivered 
by the Prince Consort at the 
banquet given to the assembled 
mayors at York, during the autumn 
receding the Great Exhibition, His 
oyal Highness is reported to have 
spoken the following words :— 

Warmly attached to his institutions, 
and revering the bequest left to him by 
the wisdom, industry, and piety of his 
forefathers, the Englishman attaches but 
little value to any theoretic scheme. It 
will attract his attention only after 
having been for some time placed before 
him ; it must have been thoroughly in- 
vestigated and discussed before he will 
entertain it. Should it be an empty 
theory, it will fall to the ground during 
this time of probation. Should it sur- 
vive this trial, it will be on account of 
the practical qualities contained in it; 
but its adoption in the end will entirely 
depend upon its harmonizing with the 
national feeling, the historic develop. 
ment of the country, and the peculiar 
nature of her institutions, 

Taking this view of the character of 
our country, I was pleased when I saw 
the plan of the Exhibition undergo its 
ordeal of doubt, discussion, and even 
opposition. 


We have here a masterly sketch 
of the national character. His 
Royal Highness is evidently an ac- 
complished artist. He has studied 
his subject well, and has given us at 
once a characteristic likeness, and 
an agreeable picture. The defects 
are not altogether omitted; the 
lines which betray human infirmity 
are there, and may be distinct] 
traced, but these are touched with 
so light and delicate a hand, that 
the critic is left almost in doubt 
whether they do not improve the 
expression, as wellasadd picturesque- 
ness to the general effect. But we 
must not lay this flattering portrait 
to our souls with a too confiding 
self-complacency. We fear it would 
be rash to believe implicitly that we 
are as a nation paragons of prudence 
and good sense. In his individual 
capacity, no doubt, an Englishman 
may fairly take credit for a reason- 
able share of both; but in his cor- 
porate or national character, truth 
compels us to acknowledge that he 





in some things is very odd, and at 
times commits strange vagaries. 
Witness his periodical manias, and 
his periodical panics ; his seeking the 
most remote regions of the earth to 
expend his millions upon the most 
visionary schemes, while, from a 
parsimonious economy, he postpones 
matters of the most obvious utility, 
at his own door. Most true, he 
attaches but little value to any theo- 
retic scheme which does not promise 
him, upon some imaginary data, a 
dividend of ten per cent. ‘ It must 
have been for some time before him, 
it must have been thoroughly in- 
vestigated and discussed before he 
will entertain it ;’ but unfortunately 
this time of probation is sometimes 
rather inconveniently long. Men 
grow grey, and generations pass al- 
together from the scene in the pro- 
cess. If this is the case, which un- 
happily is but too true in matters 
the most essential to his health and 
social comfort, it is no wonder that 
he should rarely show much interest 
in questions which concern the im- 
provement of the public taste, al- 
though in such questions his own 
material interests are neither slightly 
nor remotely involved. It requires 
the stimulus of a platform agitation ; 
his prejudices must be piqued, or 
his pride roused by some —- 
yeevennents before he puts forth al 

1is strength in combined action. 
But when Englishmen ‘ do agree,’ 
it may be said with Sneer in the 
Critic, ‘their unanimity is wonder- 
ful ;’ and when they do move, they 
move with a noiseless momentum 
that seems irresistible. 

Even the Great Exhibition itself, 
glorious achievement as it was, 
scarcely formed an exception to the 
national peculiarities which we have 
been tracing. It rather furnishes a 
striking, though hopeful illustration 
of both its strong and weak points. 
The idea, when first broached. met 
with but little public favour, and 
never at any time rose to general 
popularity. Indeed, at one period, 
according to the Report before us, 
the whole scheme was in very great 
danger of being brought to an un- 
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timely end, after having been long 
and widely spread over the world, 
owing to objections connected with 
the question of the site; and when 
undertaken at last, it was not so 
much from its popularity as from a 
sense of public obligation. The na- 
tional honour was pledged, engage- 
ments with foreign states had been 
entered into, and good faith required 
that they should be fulfilled. It 
became a question of business, and 
the commercial character of English- 
men for punctuality was at stake, 
and at all hazards and sacrifices, 
must be upheld. It was these con- 
siderations, and not any general and 
cordial appreciation of the scheme 
itself, that finally gained the victory 
over the public apathy. From the 
moment the conviction prevailed 
that there was no escape from it, 
that the thing must be done, all ob- 
jections ceased, or were silenced ; 
everyone in his sphere set earnestly 
to work ; and perhaps it is not too 
much to say that there never was a 
larger amount of co-operation from 
able men of every rank and sta- 
tion in society, public and private, 
from the august prince who so be- 
comingly took the initiative, down 
to the humblest mechanic. In a 
word, all did their duty. Nobly 
was the work done, and memorable 
the result. It formed an epoch in 
the world’s civilization, and a proud 
day for England. But now that it 
has passed, what effect has this great 
triumph had on the national charac- 
ter? External evidences show but 
few. It may be the collapse after a 
great excitement, or it may be an 
instance of extraordinary magna- 
nimity ; but judging from the ordi- 
nary signs by which public opinion 


is usually expressed, it seems as if 


the general satisfaction was rather 
that a greatdanger had beenescaped, 
than that a great good was done ; 
rather that everything had passed 
off well, that no serious hitch or 
accident had occurred, than that a 
great national triumph had been 
achieved ; a feeling rather that the 
affair was well over, than a generous 
eagerness for fresh conquests in the 
same realms of civilization. All 
seems to have resumed its ordinary 
course, and to have settled down 
into that intense individualism which 
is at once the cause of England's 
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greatness and littleness. Even 
the removal of the great building, 
itself not the least wonderful feature 
in this wonderful exhibition, is 
looked on with indifference. Nota 
vestige of what so lately attracted 
admiring millions from all corners of 
the earth remains, and the ground 
is restored to its original nakedness, 
without so much as a stone being 
left to mark the spot whereon this 
marvellous congress of the nations 
assembled. All this occurs without 
any evident signs, at least, of na- 
tional emotion, for we hold that 
the battle of the Crystal Palace, 
which was well fought, both in and 
out of Parliament, was a contest of 
private interests, and that the public 
at large took but little real share in 
it. ‘To the reflective mind there is 
something depressing in this appa- 
rent want of national sensibility ; 
but the case is not without aaa. 
tion and hope. The great wonder 
which has just passed with so little 
seeming concern, will not have quite 
vanished like the baseless fabric of 
a vision. The Crystal Palace will 
reappear upon a new site, and under 
new auspices, while a memorial as 
durable as brass or monumental 
stone, but far more useful, is, we 
rejoice to say, likely to commemo- 
rate the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
The Royal Commissioners have 
wound up their affairs, and an- 
nounced the gratifying fact that, 
after the discharge of all liabilities, 
there remained in their hands a 
This sum, 
made up as it was chiefly of the 
shillings of the million, it has been 
resolved to expend in furtherance of 
the general objects for which the 
Exhibition was designed; and her 
Majesty has granted to the Com- 
missioners a supplementary charter 
with this view. In a second report, 
issued under their new powers, the 
Commissioners unfold in a more 
definite shape the scheme which 
they have in contemplation; and 
one of greater national interest and 
importance it is difficult to conceive. 
Nor is this great. scheme to be con- 
fined solely to objects of our own, 
but is to be shared, as far as possible, 
by other countries, the Commis- 
sioners being of opinion that no 
measures could be so strictly in 
accordance with the ends of the 
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Exhibition as those which might 
increase the means of industrial 
education, and extend the influence 
of science and art upon productive 
industry. 

The first object which seems to 
have engaged the practical attention 
of the Commissioners was the se- 
curing of a sufficient quantity of land 
upon an eligible site for the erection 
of such buildings as were likely to 
become necessary in the promotion 
of the general design. In this ob- 
ject they have not shrunk from in- 
curring a certain amount of “= 
sibility, nor from the difliculties 
which were incident to the occasion. 
These may be gathered from the 
following extracts :— 


It will be evident from what has been 
already stated as to the want of space 
even for the proper development of exist- 
ing institutions that, to carry out the 
objects thus contemplated, the purchase 
of land as a preliminary step becomes 
absolutely necessary ; and this will be 
more strongly shown by a reference to 
the difficulties originally encountered by 
us with respect to the site of the Exhi- 
bition building 

Proceeding now to the question of 
locality, we would call attention to a 
report from a Commission appointed last 
year to consider the question of a site 
for a new National Gallery, which re- 
port was laid before Parliament in 
August, 1851. The Commissioners . . . 
there stated their opinion of the advan- 
tages for such a purpose of the neigh- 
bourhood of Hyde-park and Kensington, 
not only on account of the dry character 
of the soil, but also because those large 
open spaces afford a present security 
against the inconveniences to which the 
National Gallery is exposed, and a» the 
only grounds which remain sate for 
future years amidst the growth of the 
metropolis, 

They then reported that, from infor- 
mation which they had received they be- 
lieved that from fifteen to twenty acres 
of land, with a frontage to the park, 
might yet be obtained at a reasonable 
price, which would afford a space for 
construction of a gallery on an eligible 
site... . . It is understood that the 
late Government were actually in ne- 
gotiation for a piece of ground for pub- 
lic purposes of the character referred to. 
From some cause that negotiation was 
broken off. The estate, which is 
very nearly opposite the site of the Ex- 
hibition building, is best known by the 
name of the Gore-house estate. It con- 
tains about twenty-one and a half acres, 
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and is situated at Kensington-Gore, 
about midway between Prince’s-gate and 
Kensington-gate, and faces Hyde-park, 
possessing a frontage of between 500 and 
600 feet. The cost of the estate has 
been 60,0002. 

The above propert¥ presents great 
advantages of position, and will be found 
extremely valuable in serving, as far as 
its limited extent permits, as a locality 
on which to develope any scheme of 
public utility, the execution of which 
involves as a necessary condition, the 
acquisition of a site. But it appeared 
obvious to us that a space of little more 
than twenty acres would be quite in- 
sufficient to admit of the full and satis- 
factory development of a plan so com- 
prehensive as the one suggested by us, 
and which is intended to meet, not only 
existing wants, but such as in the pro- 
gress of time the advance of knowledge 
in science and art may render apparent. 
For this object a much larger extent of 
ground would be required. 


The report then proceeds to point 
out the evils of want of foresight in 
providing for the public require- 
ments, and to give instances of the 
enormous outlay that has conse- 
quently been necessary in many 
sases ; continuing thus :— 

Profiting, therefore, by the experience 
derived from previous cases, we were 
anxious not to put forward our scheme 
before we had secured such an amount 
of land as might be considered really to 
meet probable emergencies. A space of 
150 acres . . . . would, in our opinion, 
have been by no means an excessive pro- 
vision, while less than half that amount 
would certainly be insufficient. 

The unoccupied ground contiguous 
to our first purchase seemed to afford us 
the facility of obtaining the utmost 
amount of space that could be required 
for the full development of the scheme 
proposed by us, and was indeed the 
principal inducement to us in concluding 
that purchase. 

But while it was obvious to us on the 
one hand that our own means were 
totally insufficient to provide the extent 
of land required for the objects we have 
in view, it appeared on the other, that 
those objects comprehended an exten- 
sion of national institutions which did 
not come properly within our compe- 
tence, but which the Government had 
been repeatedly urged in Parliament to 
supply, and was known to us to be now 
actually considering the best means of 
providing. Under these circumstances 
it appeared to us that in no way could 
those objects and the interests of the 
public be so well or so economically se- 
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cured, as bya harmony of action be- 
tween the Government and ourselves. 

We, therefore, passed a resolution 
authorizing the outlay of a sum not ex- 
ceeding 150,0001. of the surplus in the 
purchase of land (including our first pur- 
chase), upon the condition that her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would engage to 
recommend to Parliament the contribu- 
tion of a sum of like amount towards 
the purchases contemplated, either for 
account of the Royal Commission or for 
the joint account of the Commission and 
the Government, or for division between 
them, as might afterwards be deter- 
mined, 

This assurance having been obtained 
by us, we felt that we were placed in a 
position which would justify us in pro- 
ceeding, without an injurious loss of 
time, to make the further purchases ; 
being at the same time fully aware that 
we should be doing so at our own risk, 
but equally convineed that under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case it was 
our duty to the country not to shrink 
from incurring that responsibility. 

Accordingly, we entered into negotia- 
tions with the trustees of the Baron de 
Villars for the purchase of an estate be- 
longing to him of the extent of 48 acres, 
and adjoining the Gore-house estate al- 
ready purchased by us. The result of 
these negotiations, which were con- 
ducted gratuitously on our behalf by Mr. 
Thomas Cubitt (whose long and practical 
experience in such matters has been of 
the greatest service to us), has been that 
we have secured the possession of this 
estate for the sum of 153,5001. 


Reversing the order of the Report, 
we now proceed to give such extracts 
from it as are necessary to convey a 
general idea of the scheme itself. 


It is further our opinion that the 
greatest amount of benefit would be con- 
ferred on the community if such an in- 
stitution as that indicated by us were 
established in the metropolis, and ren- 
dered capable, by scholarships and by 
other means, of affiliating local establish- 
ments in this country, in India, and her 
Majesty's Colonial possessions, whereby 
the result of its labours might be dis- 
seminated as widely as possible, and 
great advantage derived from a constant 
interchange of information between the 
parent institution and the bodies asso- 
ciated with it. It also appears to us de- 
sirable that the proposed institution 
should act in concert with foreign insti- 
tutions of a similar character ; and we 
also consider that everyadvantage which 
the new institution might offer should be 
shared equally by the citizens of all 
countries, . ° 
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The basis for the formation of the de- 
sired local connexion at home would ap- 

ear already to exist in the Provincial 
Schools of Design, of which more than 
twenty are at present established in this 
country .-. . . the School of Arts in 
Edinburgh, the School of Mines in New- 
castle, &c., and in the several Mechanics’ 
Institutes belonging to different towns. 

Institutions for Industrial Instruction 
exist in most of the Continental States, 
and have been growing into increased 
development during the last fifteen years. 
. ... It is calculated that in Germany 
alone 13,000 men annually receive the 
high technical and scientific training of 
the Trade Schools and Polytechnic Insti- 
tutions, while 30,000 workmen are being 
systematically taught the elements of 
science and of art . . . . in their leisure 
hours. 

Besides the Trade Schools... . scat- 
tered throughout Germany, there are 
important institutions, equivalent to In- 
dustrial Universities, in the capitals of 
nearly all the German States. ... . So 
essential to the progress of industry are 
these Technical Colleges considered, that 
even small States, such as the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, support them at great 
expense, Thus, the institution at Carls- 
ruhe .... ina large and commodious 
building, with every appliance of mu- 
seums, laboratories, and workshops, 
teaches 330 pupils, with the aid of no 
less than 41 professors and teachers. In 
France, the Ecole Centrale des Arts et 
Manufactures, a private institution raised 
by private capital, which has found and 
continues to receive the most ample re- 
muneration in its success, annually 
educates 300 pupils in the highest 
branches of science and art; while its 
influence on industry has been found so 
important that the Government and the 
Councils-General of twenty-nine depart- 
ments of France have established Exhi- 
bitions in connexion with it, in order to 
educate poor persons of extraordinary 
talent. The pupils of this establishment 
find immediate employment on leaving 
the school, and already above 500 of 
them are known to be holding stations 
of much importance in almost all parts 
of the world. The school is now found 
to be too small for the demands of French 
industry, and its enlargement is under 
consideration. 


‘In considering what has already 
been done by the public in this 
country to promote the interests of 
Science and the Arts... . the 
Commissioners find that much zeal 
has been shown;’ and they give a 
list of institutions, in and about the 
metropolis, which have these objects 
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in view. In addition to these private 
institutions there are several others 
of a national character, supported 
entirely by the public money, and 
the united expenditure of both, in 
the capital alone, amounts to more 
than a quarter of a million per an- 
num; ‘a fact which, while it shows 
that much effort both on the part of 
the State and of the public is made for 
the promotion of Science and Art, 
makes it the greater subject of re- 
gret that, owing to a want of unity 
and combination, they produce com- 
paratively small direct benefit to in- 
dusiry.’ 

After quoting several eminent 
authorities to show the necessity 
that exists for an immediate exten- 
sion of industrial instruction; the 
Commissioners proceed to assign the 
causes which, in their opinion, have 

revented so much benefit as might 

ave been expected from so large an 
amount of zeal and expenditure. 
These causes are chiefly two-—‘ the 
first being the want of that harmony 
of system which would admit of an 
economic and combined action of the 
forces already in existence towards 
acommon end; and the second, the 
want of actual space for their de- 
velopment in this overcrowded me- 
tropolis, a difliculty which is daily 
increasing.’ .... 

It then indicates the following 
classification, which was found in the 
case of the Great Exhibition con- 
venient in practice, and is there- 
fore presumed to be based on sound 
philosophical principles. (1.) Raw 
materials used for production ; (2) 
machinery, employed in rendering 
them fit for use; (3) manufactures ; 
and (4) the fine arts employed in 
adorning them. After entering into 
some important details to show the 
great deficiencies felt in all these de- 
partments, especially in the want of 
adequate museums, the Commis- 
sioners propose that these wants 
shall be supplied, and their scheme 
further embraces a new National 
Gallery, and a School of Practical 
Art; also the furnishing a locality 
for that union of learned societies 
which has long been desired—their 
juxtaposition not being allowed to 
interfere with their independent ex- 
istence or self-government. 

The Commissioners wind up their 
Report with the following interesting 
observations : 
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In the preceding part of the Report we 
haveshown, by pointing to themany insti- 
tutions supported both by the public and 
the state, the injustice of the reproach to 
this country, that it makes no efforts for 
the promotion of science and art; but 
we have confessed likewise that though 
a larger amount of money is spent for 
these objects in this metropolis than per- 
haps in any country, yet this is the only 
country which has neither supplied (in 
any practical or systematic shape) scien- 
tific nor artistic instruction to its indus- 
trial population; nor provided for men 
of science and art a centre of action and 
exchange of the results of their labours, 
affording at the same time the means of 
establishing the connection between 
them and the public which would secure 
permanent relation of reciprocal in- 
fluence. 

Yet this country, as the centre of the 
commerce and industry of the world, 
would seem to require, more than any 
other, to have these wants supplied; 
and the Great Exhibition of 1851 has in 
its results convinced us that, unless they 
be speedily supplied, this country will 
run serious risk of losing that position 
which is now its strength and pride, 

We believe we have shown that want 
of space and want of system have 
hitherto been the main impediments to 
their being so satisfied, we have en- 
deavoured to remove these by procuring 
a spacious and unencumbered piece of 
ground situated in a most favourable 
locality, and near the very spot on 
which the Crystal Palace displayed the 
products of the industry of all the nations 
of the earth, and by suggesting a system 
based on the scientific subdivision and 
arrangement of that vast collection, 
which left none of the industrial pro- 
ducts or wants of man unrepresented, 

We propose to trust for the carrying 
out of our plan to the same principles 
which alone have rendered the execution 
of so large an undertaking as the Exhi- 
bition of 1851 possible within so limited 
a time—viz., the finding room and sys- 
tem, and leaving it to the voluntary 
efforts of individuals, corporations, and 
authorities to carry out the promotion 
of the different interests with which they 
are themselves connected, on which they 
are dependent, and of which they are 
therefore the best guardians and judges. 
We intend to pursue these objects by 
tie same means, namely, by affording 
instruction and recreation to the greatest 
number of human beings, and by acting 
on the conviction that all sciences and 
all arts have only one end—the promo- 
tion of the happiness of mankind, and 
that they cannot perfectly obtain that 
end without combination and unity. 
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We propose that in the advantages 
which the institution thus shadowed out 
may offer, the natives of foreign 
countries shall be received on a footing 
of equality with the inhabitants of our 
own land and of her Majesty’s colonial 
possessions, and we anticipate the 
greatest benefits from the permanent 
interchange of the thoughts and acquire- 
ments of the different nations. 

We refrain, for obvious reasons, from 
entering at present into any details as 
to how the scheme connected with that 
part of the institution devoted to instruc- 
tion may be carried into effect ; but we 
believe that we are able to point out and 
establish a system by which the metro- 
politan institution will be rendered only 
the centre of a system of local institu- 
tions, aided by local exertion and asso- 
ciation, thus securing to our manufac- 
turing population sound industrial know- 
ledge; while by confining our attention 
to technical instruction, and not extend- 
ing it to general education in science 
and art, we shall be adding to, without 
interfering with the means of instruction 
already existing in schools and colleges. 
As a preliminary knowledge of ‘the 
principles of science and of art would be 

required by the students entering the 
institution proposed by us, the effect 
would be to give an impetus to general 
education, which could not fail to be of 
material advantage to those bodies. 


This large and important scheme, 
in its general outline, has now been 
some time before the country, and, 
like its great predecessor in its 
earlier stages, seems as yet to have 
awakened but little interest. Let us 
hope, however, that itis undergoing, 
though noiselessly, that probation 
of thorough investigation and dis- 
cussion which seems necessary before 
any great measure in this country 
can succeed in winning general sup- 
port. Wishing as we do, most 
cordially, that it may pass through 
this ordeal unimpaired in aught that 
can give it stability and public 
usefulness, we now proceed to 
bear our humble part in that gene- 
ral discussion of its merits, which, 
if conducted in an earnest and 
candid spirit, we believe to be 
most conducive to the desired end. 
To enter thoroughly into so exten- 
sive a plan as the one before us, 
would obviously be impossible with 
our limited amount of information 
and space. We can, therefore, only 
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touch upon the more prominent 
points. 

At the outset we must frankly ac- 
knowledge that some parts of this 
great scheme appear to us open to 
objection; but an unqualified ap- 
proval on the part of a public critic 
would be very un-English. We, 
nevertheless, in its general scope, 
heartily wish it success, believing, 
as we do with Lord John Russell, 
that ‘ great good will come of it.’* 

Our impression is that the plan is 
too large, and that its very size will 
prove a source of w eakness instead 
of strength: that by contracting its 
lines its position would not only be 
rendered more secure, but furnish 
amore favourable basis for extensive 
as well as efficient operations. We 
refer more particularly to that part 
which forms its most prominent 
feature, namely, industrial education. 
To found an institution of the kind 
proposed, does appear, at least 
upon a first view, a perilously vast 
undertaking. To work out its de- 
tails will be a nice process as well 
as a great labour. To hold the 
balance evenly between contending 
principles, to say exactly where 
state guidance and support should 
end, and where self reliance and 
private enterprise should begin, will 
require a clearness and range of in- 
telligence, and a delicacy and vigi- 
lance of administration rarely ex- 
hibited by governing bodies of un- 
paid commissioners, however emi- 
nent the individuals who compose 
them. 

There seems the greater need for 
caution in this matter, when it is re- 
membered how much has been done, 
and is doing, by individual exertion 
and liberality, to advance useful 
knowledge in this country. In 
the metropolis alone, according to 
the information furnished by the 
Report itself, there are upwards of 
one hundred institutions for the pro- 
motion of the interests of science and 
art, and the diffusion of scientific 
principles amongst those engaged in 
their practical application ; the pub- 
lic voluntarily taxing themselves for 
these purposes to no less an amount, 
eel, than 160,0007. An ad- 
ditional reason for proceeding with 
_ deliberation on this point, will be 


* Speech in the House of Commons, last November, 
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found in the valuable extracts from 
Dr. Playfair’s lecture, annéxed to the 
report. There it may be seen that the 
most striking and successful exam- 
ple of systematized industrial educa- 
tion in Europe, is that of the Ecole 
des Arts et Manufactures in France, 
an institution founded by the pri- 
vate enterprise ofan individual, and 
entirely conducted on self-supporting 
principles. When it is borne in 
mind too what strong motives for 
individual action there is in the case, 
the love of gain, and that spirit of 
competition so strongly marked in 
the English character, it can bardly 
be supposed that the intelligent and 
enterprising classes chiefly involved 
in the question will long suffer them- 
selves to remain behind other 
countries in what so vitally concerns 
their own interests. 

As our object is rather to smoothe 
difficulties than merely to raise 
doubts, and as this seems to be the 
most proper season for suggestions, 
we will attempt a rough definition 
of the salaslel which it might be 
safe to take for our guidance. 

The laissez aller theory appears 
now to be scouted by the common 
sense of mankind. On the other 
hand experience proves that in what 
obviously concerns the self-interest 
of men, too much interference on the 
part of governments has the effect 
of paralyzing individual exertion. 
This is more particularly the case 
in all matters relating to trade and 
commerce. In regard to the Fine 
Arts it has long been felt, and 
generally acknowledged, that things 
cannot fittingly be left to find their 
own level; that in questions in- 
volving the higher purposes of taste 
Governments are bound, by a due 
regard for national interests, to aid 
their development by direct means. 
The problem for the statesman to 
solve, is not whether or no any state 
assistance should be given, but how 
far that assistance can be given 
safely and beneficially. If this be 
clearly so in reference to the Fine 
Arts, then there can be no doubt 
that such portions of our manu- 
facturing industry as depend for 
much of their value upon pure and 
elegant design, come within the rule, 
and should be treated on precisely 
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similar principles. In the eye of 
the Government, therefore, the 
School of Practical Art,* as it is now 
valled, and the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts should be placed on a 
similar though independent footing ; 
the nature and amount of assistance 
in the two cases being regulated by 
the special circumstances of each. 

The Royal Academy, strictly 
speaking, receives no direct aid from 
the Government; it merely holds 
a portion of a public building, on 
suiferance, it has been said, but 
really in lieu of certain apartments 
in Somerset-house, which were pre- 
sented to the body, some years ago, 
by the reigning sovereign. Of 
course a state of things so anomalous 
and unbecoming cannot be intended 
to continue. Accommodation suited 
to the high purposes and growing 
importance of the institution must 
be furnished, better defined rights 
bestowed, and corresponding res- 
ponsibilities imposed, — 

The School of Design has been 
more favoured by the State than its 
elder sister the Royal Academy. 
Beside being furnished with apart- 
ments, it has been sustained by 
grants from the public purse, in- 
creasing from 500/. in 1837, the year 
of its establishment, to 17,920/., the 
sum voted in the last session of Par- 
liament for its annual support. 

Here then we have a school of 
Practical Art, receiving large as- 
sistance from the state, serving, or 
professing to serve, the same pur- 
poses towards manufactures which 
the Royal Academy does towards 
the Fine Arts. Does the scheme of 
the Royal Commissioners propose 
to merge this school in the new in- 
stitution, or that it should form a 
separate establishment? The re- 
port is not quite clear on this point. 

Admitting that it is necessary 
that the means of industrial educa- 
tion should be extended in this 
country, and expedient that the 
State should, for some time at least, 
furnish that means, we incline 
strongly to the opinion that the 
School of Practical Art should be 
made the medium of such extension. 
Should it require alteration and 
amendment, let it be altered and 
amended; but, above all, consoli- 


* We use this designation under the correction of Mr. Dyce. 
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date the authority and individualize 
the responsibility, of those to whose 
conduct it is entrusted. 

We hold, also, that it is not ne- 
cessary, nor even desirable, that this 
school should be annexed to the 
great establishments at Kensington 
Gore. Keeping in view our analogy, 
we would separate it from them for 
thesamereason which has been urged 
in the case of the Royal Academy 
and the National Gallery,—namely, 
that a due regard for the convenience 
of students attending the evening 
schools and lectures rendered a 
central situation for the former in- 
stitution essential. In the opinion 
that the distance of Kensington Gore 
is nét in any way an objection, we 
cannot concur. Did the question 
only concern exhibitions intended 
for daylight, and for visiting which 
fine weather might be selected, the 
case would be different. 

It may be objected here, that the 
pupils of the School of Design re- 
quire frequent reference to choice 
specimens of practical art, and, 
therefore, need a museum on the 
spot. In like manner, the students 
of the Royal Academy require ex- 
amples of the higher branches of art, 
but no one argues from thence that 
it las any necessary connexion with 
the British Museum or the National 
Gallery. There would be private 
collections, in both cases, for ordi- 
nary studies, while, for general pur- 
poses of information and instruction, 
the students of the School of Prac- 
tical Art would be placed on the 
same footing, with regard to the 
Museums of Kensington Gore, as 
the students of the Royal Academy 
would be in reference to the Na- 
tional Gallery. There appears no 
good reason why, in either case, 
particular specimens or works might 
not, under strict regulations, be en- 
trusted for a time to these institu- 
tions for special purposes in their 
schools. 

But, to return to the question of 
locality. It is true the metropolis 
is extending rapidly to the west- 

ward, but it is also true that this 
extension is taking place in other 
directions, although, perhaps, not at 
an equal rate of progress, 80 that 
the centre remains nearly where it 
was. It must be borne in mind, 
also, that the classes from which the 
pupils attending this school are de- 
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rived are not confined to any par- 
ticular district or locality, but are 
widely spread, residing at the extre- 
mities of the eastern and northern, as 
well as more western portions of the 
town. But the objection here is 
not so much the distance as the pe- 
culiarly inconvenient position of 
Kensington Gore, in reference to a 
large district of the metropolis, 
regards access by the public convey- 
ances, especially at night. Persons 
residing in the great and populous 
parishes of Marylebone and Pad- 
dington, would be obliged to go 
round by Regent-street, and then 
take two omnibuses to the journey ; 
—to make the circuit of Hyde- oats ; 
or to walk across it. ‘The last alter- 
native, whatever it may be in day- 
light and in fine weather, would 
certainly, at night, be regarded by 
most people, especially females, as 
very objectionable. The difficulty 
here is stated in no spirit of fasti- 
diousness, but from a sincere appre- 
hension that the effect of placing 
this School of Practical Art at Ken- 
sington Gore, would be seriously de- 
trimental to its general usefulness, 
as far, at least, as the metropolis is 
concerned, by preventing the regu- 
lar attendance of many who would 
be found willing to avail themselves 
of its advantages were it placed in 
a more accessible situation. 

It may be asked, where, then, are 
you to find a suitable site for this 
school? ‘The present apartments at 
Somerset House have been found so 
insufficient for its purposes that the 
establishment has to be divided; 
and it is only by special favour of 
Her Majesty that it has received 
temporary accommodation for its 
museum at Marlborough House. We 
would suggest, that if it should ap- 
pear upon full consideration that this 
accommodation at Somerset House 
cannot conveniently be extended, and 
that a new building must be erected 
—which perhaps would be the better 
course, then a site in every way suited 
to the purpose might be found in the 

Carlton ioe stables. Its proxi- 
ae to the Royal Academy would 
be appropriate, and its position at 
this great junction of thorough- 
fares and omnibus accommodation, 
possibly, for general accessibility, 
the most convenient in the metro- 
polis. Should this site be clearly what 
is here described, no trifling impedi- 
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ment should be allowed to stand in 
the way of attainment of an ob- 
ject of such national importance. 

he building would, of course, be 
designed to meet the new wants and 
extended purposes of the institution. 
We would only suggest that the ex- 
terior of such a buildirg should be 
simple and unpretending. It may 
be a model of good taste, without 
being either a Greek temple or a 
Corinthian palace. 

The next portion of the scheme 
which strikes us as open to se- 
rious doubt, is that which proposes 
to furnish a site for that juxta- 
pone of scientific bodies which 
1as been so long desired. We judge 
here rather from indications of op- 
position which are perceptible on the 
part of others, than from any very 
strong impressions of our own. The 
dissatisfaction which this proposal 
seems to meet with on the part of 
those most interested, refers, we be- 
lieve, solely to the distance and in- 
accessibility of the situation, objec- 
tions which we have pointed out re- 
garding the school of Practical Art ; 
should this proffered boon continue 
to be met with disfavour, a ques- 
tion will arise, whether it be worth 
while to press it on an unwilling ac- 
ceptance, at the risk of an unpopu- 
larity, which may extend beyond 
the bounds of the particular cause 
that excites it. 

But we do not wish to shrink from 
the consequences of our own sug- 
gestion. As in the case of the school 
of Practical Art, a remedy seems to 
us at hand. Somerset House, al- 
ready the seat of the Royal and 
Antiquarian Societies, must be ad- 
mitted to be in a sufficiently central 
situation, and capable at least of 
being made all that can reasonably 
be required for that learned juxta- 
position which is so great a deside- 
ratum. Surely it would not be too 
great an effort for the State, nor 
argue too high an estimate of the 
interests involved, if some portions 
of Somerset House, or even the en- 
tire of it, were made over to these 
learned bodies. It is but fitting that 
science should be nobly lodged ; and 
when it is remembered what she 
has done for civilization, there is no 
honour the State can bestow which 
seems too great for her high de- 
serts. 

But this, it will be said, would 
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involve the removal of several public 
offices. True. But this removal, 
in the natural course of things, is 
taking place. The Poor Law Board 
has already been moved to Gwydyr 
House, and it has long been felt 
that the disposition of the offices in 
connexion with the Excise and Ad- 
mirality departments at Somerset 
House is not satisfactory, and that 
it would be more convenient for the 
public service if these offices were 
placed at Whitehall. This being so, 
and it being pretty certain that Go- 
vernment will have to provide addi- 
tional buildings of some sort at the 
public cost, is it not consistent with 
reason that these offices should be 
removed to a locality admitted to 
be better suited for them, and make 
way for other purposes which must 
be supplied, and to which the situa- 
tion is perfectly adapted? 
Experience points to Whitehall 
Place as the most eligible spot for 
these public offices. Several houses 
have already been secured in this 
convenient locality for Government 
purposes, and there cannot, it is 
apprehended, be any serious diffi- 
culty in extending these acquisitions. 
The houses, it is true, have not been 
designed for public offices, though 
they seem very capable of the adapta- 
tion. If, however, they are not, in 
their present state, exactly what 
might be desired in architectural 
effect and arrangement, they are less 
obnoxious to strict criticism than 
highly enriched palatial edifices for 
such objects, which, instead of con- 
veying a true impression of thé 
simplicity, diligence, and rigid eco» 
nomy that ought, and really do 
prevail within them, are suggestive 
only of ideas of luxury, and of a 
srofuse and wasteful expenditure. 
Ve are no admirers of the old 
Downing-street style of architec- 
ture; but there is a wide difference 
between its mean and dingy charac- 
teristics and Corinthian splendour. 
The chief departments of Govern- 
ment should be placed in edifices 
corresponding with their rank and 
importance in the State. In design- 
ing them, however, we should rather 
aim at a noble simplicity than mag- 
nificence, which, if admissible at all 
into our political system, should be 
reserved for the palace of the Sove- 
reign, more especially the palace for 
State reception. Now, let us look 
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at the new public offices at White- 
hall, and then at St. James’s Palace. 
Can there possibly be a greater in- 
version of everything like principle 
and consistency than this? It is 
curious that a people so remarkable 
as the English are for a nice sense 
of propriety in all that concerns pri- 
vate life, should be so utterly care- 
less of its dictates in public matters 
of such manifest importance in the 
eyes of all the world beside. But 
we shall be told that this is a conse- 
quence of our free institutions. We 
cannot believe that it is a necessary 
consequence, but rather that it is a 
national fault which could and ought 
to be corrected. 

We now come to that feature of 
the plan with which we are most 
acquainted, and the only one upon 
which the public mind seems to be 
made up—the new National Gallery. 
No new project this, but one which 
has taken thirty years to reach its 
present moderate proportions. Hav- 
ing watched its growth for the 
greater part of that time, and marked 
with more solicitude than pride its 
very gradual development, from 
the time when we heard that amiable 
nobleman, the late Earl of Bess- 
borough, then Lord Duncannon, 
announce, with timid and almost 
apologetic accents, to a reformed 

ouse of Commons, that there was 
a collection of pictures which had 
been purchased during the late reign 
for the nation, and that the said 
—— were ina private house in 

all Mall, which was about to be 
pulled down, and how it became 
necessary, in consequence, to deter- 
mine what was to be done with 
them: and when some suggested 
one thing, and some another; one 
proposing that they should be — 
in the Banqueting Room at White- 
hall, and one that they be removed 
to the King’s Mews, which had just 
been vacated by the cream-coloured 
horses; and further, from the time 
when Mr. Spring Rice had the bold- 
ness to propose, that the said Mews 
should be pulled down, and a new 
building erected in its stead,* to be 
divided between the Royal Academy 
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and the trustees of the said pictures; 
having watched, we say, its growth 
from these early and interesting 
times to that remarkable epoch 
when Lord John Russell, as head 
of her Majesty’s Government, an- 
nounced to Parliament the import- 
ant fact that the aforesaid collection 
of pictures had outgrown its moiety 
of the building, and that the time 
had at length arrived when a Na- 
tional Gallery worthy of the country, 
&e., should be erected, we natu- 
rally follow with more than ordinary 
anxiety the course of events as they 
seem to affect the prospects and per- 
manent interests of this now favourite 
institution. 

When, then, it was determined 
by Government that the National 
Gallery should be included in the 
new great scheme, and consequently, 
that its future site was to be Ken- 
sington Gore, we own our first im- 
pressions were far from those of un- 
mingled satisfaction. First, because 
this institution appeared to us to 
be of sufficient importance to stand 
alone and apart from any other esta- 
blishment whatever. Secondly, be- 
vause of certain defects in the site 
itself. 

Those who took part in the 
struggle to rescue the national pic- 
tures from the smoke and dirt of 
the town, felt that, in the selection 
of a site for the new Gallery, two 
things were essential. (1.) Isola- 
tion. (2.) Facilities of access. In a 
pamphlet published at this period,* a 
site in Kensington-gardens is re- 
commended, for reasons which are 
set forth in the following extract:— 

Placed near the town’s western ex- 
tremity — between its two principal 
thoroughfares, which here approximate 
so as almost to embrace it, and from 
which it is just sufficiently separated to 
protect it from those annoyances atten- 
dant upon a too close approximation to 
a yreat highway, accessible with all de- 
sirable facility to the public conveyances, 
now brought within the means of the 
humblest — approached through the 
parks and its own grounds by beautiful 
walks—a spot visited by all for its own 
sake, and to which we would with most 
pride and pleasure conduct the footsteps 


* We believe that it was mainly owing to Mr. Spring Rice, now Lord Monteagle, 
that this building has now a stone instead of a plaster front. 
ministerial solicitude for the arts, rare in those days. 

+ A Letter to Lord John Russell on the Future Location of the National Gallery 


and Royal Academy. By John Doyle. 
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of a stranger—-whether looked at with 
reference to architectural purposes, its 
agreeable associations, its pure atmo- 
sphere, or its general convenience, it 
will, if I mistake not, be found unex- 
ceptionable. ..... Here no incon- 
gruities, no deformed masses of brick 
and mortar, mar the architect's efforts 
and offend the critic's eye—while Na- 
ture herself, under the skilful guidance 
of the landscape-gardener, contributes 
to its beauty by presenting to the spec- 
tator distant views of its fine position, 
through long vistas of stately trees. 
The air of tranquillity which reigns 
around the spot itself, embraced as it is 
within the circle of the most populous 
capital in Europe, is almost marvellous, 
and would add a great and appropriate 
charm to a place dedicated, like a Na- 
tional Gallery, to the contemplation 
and study of fine art. 


These views were in substance 
sanctioned by a Government Com- 
mission, composed of Lord Seymour, 
Lord Colborne, Sir Charles Eastlake, 
Mr. Ewart, and Sir Richard West- 
macott, subsequently appointed ‘ to 
consider the question of a site for a 
new National Gallery.’ In the 
Report of this Commission the follow- 
ing conditions are laid down as in- 
dispensable. (1.) An isolated posi- 
tion, where the Gallery may be se- 
cured from obstructions of light 
and air occasioned by neighbouring 
buildings. . .. . (2.) A site which 
may be easily accessible to visitors, 
resorting thither on foot, or in the 
public conveyances. This Report 
further remarks, as a recommenda- 
tion of Kensington-gardens: ‘The 
adjoining Gardens would not only 
add to the beauty of the building, 
but also increase the attractions of 
the Gallery ;’ and further: ‘The 
dryness of the soil and comparative 
freedom from smoke would favour 
the preservation of the pictures, 
while the distance from the more 
crowded districts of the metropolis 
would be less felt on account of the 
beauty of the approaches.’ 

We have already shown that Ken- 
sington Gore is not conveniently 
accessible by the public convey- 
ances, and therefore, that it does not 
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fulfil, as far as might be, one of the 
conditions thus laid down, and re- 
garded by this special Commission 
as indispensable. 

In the endeavour to find some 
means by which this defect might 
be lessened, an idea has been hit 
upon, and we believe is under con- 
sideration, which, if carried out, 
would not only accomplish this ob- 
ject, but also greatly assist in sup- 
plying other deficiencies in the new 
situation. According to this idea, 
the ground recently acquired by the 
Royal Commissioners would—by 
means of bridges thrown over the 
carriage roads—be practically an- 
nexed to Hyde-park and Ken- 
sington-gardens, 

Those who are familiarly ac- 
quainted with Kensington-gardens 
will recollect a certain broad walk 
across their centre, made a few 
years ago, which at the time of con- 
struction appeared as gratuitous a 
piece of innovation as could well be 
imagined, serving as it did but little 
purpose save to expose the boundary 
of the Gardens, which on the an 
side was anything but picturesque. 
Well; this walk, which led from 
nowhere to nowhere, the Fates have 
been most kind to. The good in- 
habitants of Westbourne-terrace, as 
if in a spirit of public benevolence, 
erect a handsome church, with a tall 
spire, just in a situation most calcu- 
lated to redeem the case, and relieve 
the view from something worse than 
insipidity. And now come the Royal 
Commissioners, with perhaps more 
intention and foresight, oa secure 
ground for a great public object at 
Kensington Gore, just where this 
walk can best be given an orna- 
mental meaning and a useful pur- 

Ose. 

This walk, it appears, if carried 
on across the Park and carriage- 
roads, in the manner suggested, 
would come upon the Gore House 
property sufficiently near the centre 
of its northern boundary to produce 
the desired arrangement. It would 
thus form an uninterrupted com- 
munication* between the Bayswater 


4 The ride, it is true, would still have to be crossed on foot ; but this, by en- 
closing a portion of the centre in the manner lately adopted in many parts of the 
metropolis, with so much advantage to the safety and convenience of its inhabitants, 


might be so managed as scarcely to amount to an interruption. 


Besides, at 


this part of the ride the number of equestrians is seldom great, and, excepting a 
couple of hours in the afternoon during two months of the year, hardly worth 


considering. 
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road and the new ground. Starting 
from an entrance of suitable design,* 
and finishing with a noble building, 
planned to form at once an appro- 
priate termination of the old, and a 
grand vestibule, as it were, to the 
new region, with its various galle- 
ries and museums, the effect could 
hardly fail to be in a high degree 
pleasing and impressive.t This 
arrangement, beside promoting the 
public convenience, and aiding in 
the production of a fine architectural 
combination, has claims to consi- 
deration on the score of economy. 
The facility of communication which 
it would afford between the new 
ground and the Park and Gardens, 
would for all desirable purposes be 
as complete as if the most perfect 
amalgamation were established be- 
tween them. As far, therefore, as 
the public recreation is concerned, 
this arrangement would render a 
smaller amount of surplus land suf- 
ficient for the proposed objects than 
would be required if the present 
isolation were maintained. The 
difference to the vast majority of 
visitors, between the two cases, 
must appear obvious upon the least 
consideration :—the difference be- 
tween the most perfect security and 
freedom of range, by an open, con- 
tinuous and ornamental walk, and 
the discomfort, and even risk, where 
numbers—including womenand chil- 
dren—are concerned, of having to 
cross on foot two highways, one of 
them being a great thoroughfare. 
The public wont have, in short, in 
addition to the new grounds, as free 
a scope, and as full an enjoyment of 
Hyde-park and Kensington-gardens, 
in reference to the proposed esta- 
blishments, as if these establishments 
were actually erected within their 
boundary. All that would be re- 

uired would be as much land as 
should secure to the various build- 
ings ‘a free access of light and air,’ 
and such further space as would be 
necessary for architectural effect. 
Should there then be any serious 
obstacles in the way of fresh acqui- 
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sitions of land which may have 
been thought desirable, this view of 
the plan we have been describing 
may not be undeserving of consi- 
deration. Viewed strictly in re- 
ference to economy, there would 
certainly have to be placed against 
this saving in landt the cost of the 
operation, consisting of two iron 
foot-bridges and the earthworks 
connected with them; but even 
taking this lowest view, it is pre- 
sumed there would be left no incon- 
siderable sum on the credit side of 
the account. Its architectural bear- 
ings, however, and promotion of the 
public convenience and enjoyment, 
are its higher eanmmeniaiiene. 
The way in which it would operate 
in regard to the latter has been 
glanced at. It may be further ob- 
served, that in addition to the faci- 
lities which it would afford, the in- 
creased beauty of the approach itself 
would go far to compensate visitors 
coming from the more northern por- 
tions of the metropolis, for the dis- 
advantage at which they would be 
placed in reference to the public 
conveyances. 

But how would all this affect the 
new National Gallery? In refer- 
ring to the apportionment of the 
ground, the Commissioners say, that 
it appears to them ‘desirable that 
the new National Galiery . . . should 
occupy the advantageous and more 
elevated site fronting the Park.’ 
Now upon this point, we feel com- 
pelled to differ from the Commis- 
sioners, for the following reasons :— 

(1.) Supposing the new Gallery 
only the length of the Pinacothek at 
Munich, it would nearly fill up 
the entire available frontage, and of 
course leave no sufficient intervals 
on its flanks for that isolation from 
neighbouring buildings which has 
been emphatically pronounced as 
indispensable. (2.) Its architectural 
effect would, to ordinary observers, 
appear little better than a ecntinua- 
tion of those long terraces with 
which the neighbourhood abounds. 
(3.) It would be on the margin of 


; sascesiteetingiiaaapsaesiapiinanaishociceriereuniinandean taba iameapnanemieniemmbaei 
* At the time of making their second Report, the Royal Commissioners had 
secured nearly seventy acres of land, at a cost of 213,500/.; less than half what 


they declare to be, in their opinion, ‘by no means an excessive provision.’ 


Since 


then, a valuable portion of the Brompton Park estate has, we believe, been added. 
There would still be a considerable margin for economy according to the estimate 


before us. 


+ If ever this plan should be carried into effect, the Colebrooke Dale gates would 


most appropriately form this new entrance, 
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a great thoroughfare, the traffic of 
which is chiefly composed of omni- 
buses and market-gardeners’ wagons, 
and consequently exposed to all the 
injuries and annoyances attending 
such close proximity. Such a situa- 
tion could hardly be considered an 
improvement on Trafalgar-square. 
ut the frontage to the Park 
seems to be thought an important 
recommendation. Even this, when 
the particular circumstances of the 
situation come to be closely exa- 
mined, will be found far from certain, 
at least as far as architectural con- 
siderations are concerned. The site 
is much lower than the Park, and 
the building, in consequence, would 
be seen down an inclined plane, 
which, particularly when its northern 
aspect is taken into account, must 
have an unfavourable effect. The 
site, it is true, might be raised ; and 
a terrace would in some respects 
work well with the new approach 
we have been considering. But this, 
when the necessary height and ex- 
tent are estimated, would be found a 
work of great magnitude and ex- 
pense—increasing in proportion as 
the building was moved back from 
the road. Placing the Gallery here 
would also, in any case, involve this 
additional disadvantage — namely, 
the removal of all the trees upon 
this part of the property, many of 
which are well worth preserving. 
All this can be avoided, and avoided 
not only without serious disadvan- 
tage to any particular feature in the 
new combination, but with benefit 
to each and every part of it. The 
National Gallery—as we think may 
be shown—would be much better 
placed nearer the centre of the new 
ground, while another building, 
equally necessary to the general 
plan, would be perfectly suited to 
the site which we have been consi- 
dering. But having exhausted our 
space, we must defer till a future 
occasion an explanation of our 
views on this head, as well as other 
parts of the plan which well merit 
public attention; when we propose 
also—as intimately connected with 
the subject—to make a few ob- 
servations upon Kensington - gar- 
dens and the metropolitan parks 
generally, with a view to show the 
unsatisfactory state in which the 
at present are, in all. that regar 
taste and ornamental improvement. 


We look forward, meantime, with 
great interest to that future Report 
of the Royal Commissioners which, 
we are given to hope, will unfold the 
details ‘as to how the scheme con- 
nected with that part of the institu- 
tion devoted to instruction may be 
earried into effect.’ While we would 
disencumber this great central insti- 
tution from the weight of practical 
teaching, although it should be con- 
fined within the strict meaning of 
‘technical instruction’—leaving that, 
under general direction, to other 
establishments in other localities— 
we would not in the slightest degree 
impair the efficiency of its leading 
principle. But this principle, as it 
appears to us, would be most con- 
sistently carried out by limiting its 
direct action to the foundation of 
great museums of manufactures and 
practical science, which would bear 
the same relation to the useful arts 
that National Galleries of painting 
and sculpture bear to the fine arts. 
To these we would add a great hall 
or theatre, where, under due regu- 
lation, meetings from time to time 
might take place on subjects of in- 
terest connected with the general 
objects of the institution ; all pre- 
sided over by a body composed— 
like the present Royal Commission 
—of men of the most distinguished 
eminence, under the highest State 
sanction, exercising, if not a direct 
control over the details of prac- 
tical education, still fulfilling some 
of the higher functions of a uni- 
versity; giving to the numerous 
elements of scientific and industrial 
education now scattered abroad, 
order, method, and combination; in 
short, in the words of the com- 
missioners themselves, ‘ promoting 
in a practical and systematic shape 
the scientific and artistic instruction 
of the industrial population of this 
country, and of providing for men 
of science and art a centre of action 
and exchange of the results of their 
labours ; and at the same time, of 
establishing the connexion between 
them and the public which would 
secure permanent relations of re- 
ciprocal influence.’ 

With our best wishes that the 
labours of the Royal Commissioners 
towards this patriotic object may be 
crowned with complete success, we 
for the present conclude. 
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SAT on a rock, one day, 
High over the sea, 

And saw a brave ship sail away, 

With a merry company. 
Wild raged the storm—above and under 
Bellowed the waves and boomed the thunder— 
Wilder and wilder—suddenly, 
Down went that brave ship in the sea! 


Down with a headlong recl !—and of all 

Her crew, a single mariner only, 
Caught in the eddy’s pitiless thrall, 

Was left, round-whirling, wierd and lonely, 
While the sea above him rose and clomb 
Tn turbulent billows, ridged with foam ; 
And hoarse its shout swept over the brine, 
‘This mortal is mine, is mine!’ 


But a wind to landward came— 
A mountain wind, a wrestler with great pines, 
Cleaver of chasms, sharp searcher of ravines, 
Rapid as light and fiery-fierce as flame. 
This wind yelled from afar, 
With tyrannous voice, shrill-sounding o’er the war 
Of waves and thunders, thro’ the rifted air, 
‘ Forbear! O sea, forbear ! 
He is mine! he is mine!’ 
Whereat the astonished sea, in wrath condign, 
Did mock the wind, and, soaring higher and higher, 
Tossed up its prey, a drenched and ghastly heap, 
Spattered with slime, to the clouds, then plunged it deep 
Again, in gulfs as deadly as its ire, 
And after, roared anew as the brine, 
‘This mortal is mine, is mine !’ 


Down, through the rifted air ! 
Down, down ! 

Came the mountain wind, with savage wings unfurled, 

Swift as a thunderbolt to scathe a world, 

And, tiger-like, once driven from its lair, 

It flew at the throat of its foe, and wrenched and tare 

Great wounds and fissures in the Titan waves, 

Then hurled them headlong to their ocean caves, 
And scattered on the waste their tangled foamy hair ! 
But they rose, they rose again, 

Livid and dazed and blue, and snatched amain, 

Half blindly, at their prey: and then in walls 

Of rolling waters, rushed, at intervals, 

Full-fronted on the foe, 

Who, sharp retreating, wheeled, as if for flight, 

Then, swooping on their rear, renewed the fight ; 

Till finally the sea, o’ertasked, did grow 

Weary and faint, from deepest de -pths upsending 

Sobs and hoarse groans, despairing and heart-re nding. 

Thereat, the wind shrieked ‘ Victory !’ and bore, 

With driving pinion, fleetly to the shore, 

That ghastly mariner; on either hand 

The waves pursued, but broke, with feeble shocks, 

And fruitless, on the reef of shoreward rocks. 

* Victory, ho! victory!’ howled the wind, again, 

A sullen murmur moaned from out the main, 

And—a white heap lay huddled on the strand. 
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A white heap and a ghostly Shape beside, 

At sight of whom the wind fled far away, 

And the sea caught back its advancing tide. 

This Shape bent over where the mariner lay, 

And glared into his face ; then, quietly, 

* Dead,’ quoth he, ‘ dead—mine, after all,’ quoth he. 
And the air curdled at his laugh of glee, 

And all the solemn sky paled visibly. 


But the mariner’s soul! thought I, then straight I fell 
Into a trance, and saw the storm-clouds swell 

And part, back-rolling, and the vaulted blue 

Open to let an inner glory through. 

And, ’mid the glory, lo! a voice did seem 

To hover, like a heaven-song in a dream. 


‘THIS SOUL IS MINE!’ it said, ‘MINE!’ 


Whereupon 


A thousand silver-footed echoes run, 

To catch the sound up; but in vain, in vain! 
Too awfully sweet, too solemn—still the strain ; 
And, in the after-hush, I heard afar, 

Thro’ that blue gateway, over sun and star, 

A chiming of grand voices, that methought, 

Did hail that grander Voice, in anthems fraught 


With an adoring passion. 


Presently, 


The glory faded, clouds on clouds anew, 
Closed + the gateway in the vaulted blue, 


And hushed the anthems. 


I awoke: the sea 


‘Was smooth as glass, the wind sunk placidly 
To sleep, the ghostly Shape had fled the place, 


And a smile glorified the dead man’s face. 


T. WeEstwoop. 


LAW REFORM—ITS PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS. 


OT often in this world which we 
call ours—and more rarely in 
England than in most civilized coun- 
tries—does a profound or original 
thinker, or a great reformer, social 
or legal, receive in his lifetime the 
homage that is due to him. Both 
Bacon and Hale met in their days 
impediments and obstructions, and 
were carped at and criticised by 
contemporaries in every respect their 
inferiors. To come to our own 
time, it was not till a dozen years 
after his death that many of the 
penne and opinions of Bentham 
ound acceptance, or ceased to be 
covered with ridicule by government 
writers. Every one is aware that 
Romilly and Sesdeieds long fruit- 
lessly laboured in the same path as 
Bentham ; and though both the one 
and the other had the felicity of 
effecting some reforms in their re- 
spective lifetimes, yet the amount 
of good which either achieved was 
small in comparison to the amount 
both attempted. To Romilly we 
owe a considerable improvement 
in the Bankruptcy laws, carried 
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during his first session in the House- 
of Commons; but it cannot be too 
often stated that the attempt which 
that early law reformer essayed, in 
1807, to make real property assets 
for the payment of simple contract 
debts, was rejected by a large ma- 
jority. Nor was it till the following 
session that the limited application 
of a principle so just and reasonable 
was carried into operation by the 
47 Geo. IIL., c. 74. 

For ten or eleven years before his 
death—namely, from 1807 to 1817— 
Sir Samuel Romilly applied himself 
to show the sanguinary severity of 
the criminal law of England with 
extraordinary energy and perse- 
verance. But, albeit his statements: 
were clear, passionless, and divested 
of all acrimony, personal or political: 
—albeit he proved that the Dra- 
conian severity of our law defeated 
itself, and that our criminal code,. 
by reason of its severity was not duly 
executed, yet he met with opposi-- 
tion from almost all men—we-may 
say, without exception, all men in: 
power and authority. Though. his 
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calm and convincing statements pro- 
duced a considerable effect on public 
opinion, and some mitigation of the 
evils he complained of, nevertheless, 
when he disappeared from the scene, 
in 1818, the punishment of death 
was indiscriminately inflicted in 
hundreds of cases, each differing in 
degree and quality of moral guilt. 
And though Romilly’s successor, 
Macintosh, lived to accomplish fur- 
ther mitigations of the criminal 
code, yet it was not till the late Sir 
Robert Peel, aided by Mr. Gregson, 
took the matter in hand, in 1828, 
and till the question had been re- 
veatedly discussed by Macintosh, 

rougham, Denman, Scarlett, John 
Williams, John Peter Grant, and 
Michael Angelo Taylor, that much 
practical progress was made in the 
improvement of the criminal law. 
Much of the difficulty that lay in 
the way of these early reformers 
was owing to the stiff and immove- 
able spirit of the then Lord Chan- 
cellor, Eldon ; who, though an ex- 
cellent and able lawyer, was a man 
of narrow mind, ever impressed with 
the idea that the law as it was, was 
the perfection of wisdom. Nor were 
the majority of the common-law 
judges and law officers of the Crown 
of five and thirty years ago less 
narrow minded in general than Lord 
Eldon. The James Allan Parkes, 
the Bests, the Bayleys, the Woods, 
the Richardses, the Vicary Gibbs, 
the Giffords, the Gazelees, and the 
Abbotts, hated the very name of 
change and law reform, and wished 
sempiternally to stand on the an- 
cient ways, both in principle and 
in practice. 

A somewhat better and more 
liberal spirit prevailed, it is true, 
from the period when Sir John 
Singleton Copley, now Lord Lynd- 
hurst, became Attorney-General, in 
1824; but it must be also remem- 
bered, that if the Attorney-General 
desired to take a step in advance, 
two steps were taken in a backward 
direction by the Solicitor-General, 
Wetherall, who was sustained by 
the Chancellor, and supported by a 
majority of the judges, and of the 
profession at large, not merely com- 
prising barristers and conveyancers, 

ut special pleaders, and attorneys, 
and solicitors. 

The promotion of Sir John Single- 
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ton Copley: from the Rolls to the 
Chancellorship in the Ministry of 
Canning no doubt introduced a 
better tone into the profession. In 
the year following—namely, in 1828, 
Mr. Brougham, then standing in a 
higher position than commoner ever 
stood before, as M.P. for Yorkshire, 
made his celebrated speech on law 
reform, the effect of which was great 
among the junior members of the 
profession, and immense upon the 
country at large. From this time 
the seeds of law reform may be said 
to have been sown broadcast; and 
though it was a long time before 
any fruit whatever was borne— 
though there have been blights, 
mildews, failures, and disappoint- 
ments, and bad and inefficient hus- 
bandry and harvests almost every 
year since, yet it is agreat fact that 
the ground has been opened and up- 
turned, and that the reforming axe 
and spade and plough have been em- 
loyed in stirring up a soil which 
had lain so long fallow. 

The Reform Bill, gave a great 
impulse to every species of im- 
provement. If, indeed, it were 
not for the Reform Bill, we should 
probably not have had the new rules 
of the common-law courts of 1832, 
1833, and 1834, which, though they 
effected little if any good, and were 
productive of no ordinary mischief, 
were yet valuable as showing that 
eaves and practice were no 
onger sacro sanct. Possibly, too, 
we should not have had the Chan- 
cery orders of Lords Brougham, 
Lyndhurst, or Cottenham, or that 
disposition and desire for law re- 
form so generally felt from 1834 to 
the present day. 

We have shown how little was 
achieved in the good cause by the 
earlier apostles of law reform—Ben- 
tham, Romilly, and Macintosh. 
From the period of the death of 
Romilly his mantle seems to have 
fallen on Brougham. By far the 
most energetic and able of the 
lawyers who talked and wrote on 
the subject, Mr. Brougham gave to 
the question an impetus and a pro- 

ress which it had never known be- 
ore. In the Commons, on the hust- 
ings, in the Edinburgh Review, he 
made the topic popular, and satu- 
rated the public mind with much 
vigorous and vehement declamation, 
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and a clear and powerful exposition 
of abuses. This system of attack 
prevailed in the ten years from 1820 
to 1830, and though it produced 
little practical change or reform in 
the principle or practice of the law 
system, yet it set men thinking on 
the subject, and undoubtedly led to 
the appointment of the commis- 
sioners nominated to inquire into the 
law of England respecting real pro- 
perty, and also of those empowered 
to inquire into the criminal law. 
Some of the first and ablest lawyers 
in the profession were in both these 
commissions. At the head of the 
first was Mr. John Campbell, then 
one of the leuders of the Oxford 
circuit, subsequently attorney-gene- 
ral, solicitor-general, chancellor of 
Treland, and cabinet minister, and 
now lord chief justice of her Ma- 
jesty’s Court of Queen’s Bench. Mr. 
Campbell had for colleagues six of 
the ablest real-property lawyers at 
the Chancery bar—namely, Messrs. 
Tinney, Duval, Hodgson, Duck- 
worth, Brodie, and Tyrrell. Many 
valuable and some questionable 
suggestions were the result of this 
commission. Considerable altera- 
tions were in consequence made in 
the law of wills; but the more va- 
luable suggestions of the commis- 
sioners, recommending that the 
a of granting and recal- 
ing letters of administration exer- 
cised by the courts of Probate should 
be transferred to the Court of Chan- 
cery, were not acted on by the exe- 
cutive or the legislature. 

It were difficult, indeed, to over- 
rate the importance and value of 
the many reports of her Majesty's 
commissioners on criminal law, ap- 
pointed in 1834. Some of the 
soundest practical lawyers were 
named on this commission. We 
need but name the late Mr. Starkie, 
Mr., now Mr. Justice, Wightman, 
Mr. Amos, afterwards legal member 
of council in India, and others. But 
although the commissioners have 
presented many valuable reports and 
suggestions; and although they have 
much simplified the criminal law and 
digested the greatest portion of it, 


* It was not till the 10th of the last month that Lord St. Leonards, at the in- 
stance of Lord Brougham, and greatly to his credit, gave notice of his intention to 
‘bring the Digest forward as an Act of Parliament.’ 
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et this digest, twice made part of 
bills that have passed through their 
first stages, has never been regu- 
larly carried through Parliament.* 
The part of this digest relating to 
crimes and punishments, examined 
by one commission, has been dili- 
gently prepared by another, but is 
et inoperative from not ——s 
een taken in charge and carrie 
through both Houses by some mem- 
ber of the Government. All the 
money disbursed by the country in 
aying the commissioners, all the 
Cale and labour expended by 
the latter are therefore unavailing. 
Is not this discreditable to the at- 
torneys and solicitors general, as 
well as to the lords- chancellor 
of the last eight or nine years, 
during which period portions of the 
digest have been finished? It is 
certainly no fault of Lord Brougham 
that the learned labours of the cri- 
minal-law commissioners have not 
been made of practical use. During 
his chancellorship the commission 
was appointed, and since he resigned 
the seals, in 1834, he has not merely 
directed his attention to one, but to 
every species of law reform. We 
eannot say that his lordship’s pro- 
jects and bills are always well de- 
vised and well considered, but we 
do say that his efforts for the last 
nineteen years have been of the 
greatest use in keeping alive the 
question of law reform, in creating 
and giving life to the Law Amend- 
ment Society, and in founding the 
Law Review, which has now been 
in existence since the close of 1844 
or the beginning of 1845. It is 
true that up to this latter year no 
great organic law reforms were car- 
ried, for the attempts of Lords 
Brougham, Denman, and Campbell 
were more functional and adminis- 
trative than structural or organic ; 
but since 1846 and 1847 down to 
the present moment, great strides 
have been made in the way of prin- 
ciple and progress. We do not 
mean to say that very considerable 
improvement, in a limited sphere, 
was not effected by means of parti- 
cular bills, by Lords Denman, 
7 
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Campbell, and others; *ut much 
more was accomplished ;y discus- 
sion in the press, in pamphlets, and 
in reviews, than by discussions in 
Parliament or by the passing of bills 
of a limited scope. 

It was not till somewhere about 
the ending of 1845 or the beginning 
of 1846, that complaints against the 
anomalous conditionof English juris- 
prudence became loud and general 
within the profession itself. Pam- 
phlets on pamphlets were, between 
1846 and 1850, written by barristers 
in quick succession, showing not 
merely the inconsistency and absur- 
dity, but the absolute injustice, 
worked in many cases by the law 
itself. It was believed by the older 
lawyers, as set forth in Jenkins’s 
centuries of reports, that Lex nemini 
operat iniquum; but though this 
was a favourite doctrine during the 
Chancellorship of Lord Eldon among 
the senior and the junior bar, it 
would be difficult to find a barrister 
of any mind, young or old, enter- 
taining such a notion since 1846. 
In fact considerably previous to that 
year the accumulating evils of the 
system, both at common law and in 
equity, had become so manifest and 
overwhelming, and the common 
sense of mankind had become so 
shocked at them, that every liberal 
mind at the bar disdained to palliate, 
much less to defend, the abuses of 
the system. The older lawyers 
of a quarter of a century ago—the 
Hullocks, the Bayleys, the Richard- 
sons, the Holroyds, the Littledales 
—used to hold up to us the system 
of special siaaiines prevailing in 
their day as asystem of sound logic, 
as the noblest invention of man for 
the purpose of educing an issue, and 
bringing the different matters in dis- 
pute to a point. But albeit the 
generality of these great pleaders 
rarely abused their art, or per- 
verted it to unworthy purposes, still 
a race of pleaders rose up after them 
infinitely more prone to quirks, 
subtleties, crotchets, fictions, and 
evasions. Discouraged by some of 
the judges of the common law courts, 
these practitioners found favour from 
certain barons of the Exchequer at 
a time when the daily increasing in- 
telligence of the age opposed itself 
to all hair-splitting, and to every 
dishonest evasion. For some years 
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the chief organs of the daily press, 
more especially the Times, the 
Herald, and the Chronicle, drew 
attention to the narrow and abomin- 
ably technical spirit in which points 
of pleading law were discussed and 
decided by some learned barons and 
one or two justices ; but it was not 
till the County Courts had been com- 
pletely established throughout the 
country, and that justice was well 
dispensed in a more popular man- 
ner in these minor courts, that the 
outery against the system of plead- 
ing in our superior courts became 
loud and general. Then men, gentle 
and simple, became alive to the fact, 
that hundreds of cases had for six- 
teen or twenty years before been 
disposed of on extrinsic circum- 
stances, wholly foreign to the merits 
or to the substantial mterests of 
justice, disposed of on matters of 
form, deemed more important by 
the court so adjudicating than the 
very substance and justice of the 
suit. Though this pregnant fact 
made just and judicious men at the 
bar grieve, and caused pamphleteers 
and newspaper writers to publish 
excellent tracts and articles on the 
subject, still itwas not till the County 
Courts had brought justice home to 
every man’s door in thousands of 
cases without the circuitous jargon 
—the tautologous gabble and the 
disgraceful fictions of special plead- 
ing—that a general outcry was raised 
by the lay community against the 
system. ; 

So loud indeed had this outcry, 
thanks to the press, become at 
the close of 1849 and the begin- 
ning of 1850, that Lord Cottenham— 
a sensible and able man, a sound law- 
yer, but no very eager orforward law- 
reformer—found himself constrained 
on the 13th of May, 1850, to issue 
a commission to report upon the 
process, practice, and system of 
pleading in the superior courts, as 
well as to introduce an act of the 
13 and 14 Vict. cap. 15 and 16, 
enabling the judges of the courts of 
common law at Westminster to alter 
the forms of pleading. The com- 
mission, consisting of five lawyers, 
whose report was actually due in 
November, 1850, did not produce the 
document required of them till July, 
1851. Many excellent suggestions 
were undoubtedly made in the sixty- 
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six pages of which the instrument 
consisted, and the main provisions 
of the recommendations (though 
some important suggestions were 
omitted) were embodied in an act 
of Parliament, the15 and 16 Victoria, 
ce. 76, which received the Royal 
assent on the 30th June in the 
past en That act, consisting of 
236 clauses, came into operation on 
the 24th day of October last, and as 
far as we can judge from the testi- 
mony of judges, more especially from 
the testimony of Lord Campbell, 
who during Michaelmas and Hil- 
lary Terms has had an opportunity 
of observing its operation, the effect 
has been successful, as the. Lord 
Chief-Justice declared on the 14th 
of last month in the House of Lords. 
Without, however, contradicting 
Lord Campbell on this point—in- 
deed admitting as we are ready to 
admit that the new practice is a 
great improvement on the old—we 
must, nevertheless, take leave to say 
that while a considerable ameliora- 
tion has taken place much yet re- 
mains to be effected. Two terms 
hardly afford a foretaste of the prac- 
tical working of a new act, contain- 
ing so many and such complex pro- 
visions, but one thing has been cer- 
tainly abundantly clear in the last 
three months, namely, that neither 
the report of the commissioners, nor 
the act to which we make allusion, 
are at all so simple and satisfac- 
tory, not to say so sweeping in their 
provisions as Mr. Whiteside’s Irish 
Common Law Procedure Bill, ex- 
plained to the House of Commons in 
the month of December last. 

This is not the place to enter into 
the mysteries of special pleading, or 
to moot the questions of declaration, 
pleas, demurrers, whether special or 
a of rebutters or surrebutters, 

ut we may, nevertheless, say gene- 
rally, without entering into these 
purely technical inquiries—inquiries 
which would be tedious even though 
the general reader understood their 
import—that Mr. Whiteside’s bill 
approaches much nearer to the sim- 
plicity of the amended American 
system, doing away with yams 

together, than to any of the re- 


forms introduced into the superior 
courts of England. In bringing for- 


ward that bill, indeed, Mr. Whiteside 
stated that his object was to make 
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the superior courts of Ireland resem- 
ble as much as possible the County 
Courts of England. He stated, and 
truly stated, that the steps of a cause 
were far too numerous, that the 
record was too lengthy, and that the 
effect of the rules of practice was to 
give a triumph of form over sub- 
stance, and of technicality over 
truth. To put an end to this objec- 
tionable system, therefore, he pro- 
posed that forms of action and 
special pleading should be abolished, 
and that there should be substituted 
a clear statement of the ground of 
action as well as of the defence. This 
is always in the power of the plaintiff 
and defendant. Both the one and 
the other must well know the real 
points at issue, and should be com- 
elled to state them, verified by affi- 
avit. With a view to accomplish 
these and other reforms, Mr. White- 
side, the Solicitor-General for Ire- 
land in the Derby Administration, 
proposed to abolish declaration, 
plea, appearance, &c., proposed to 
make service on a son, wife, or clerk, 
suflicient, and further proposed in 
certain cases to give acourt of law 
all the power which a court of equity 
ossessed. His measure of common 
aw reform, into which we do not 
further enter here, was much more 
large and liberal than any vouch- 
safed by the law officers of the Crown 
in England. Mr. Whiteside’s prop6- 
sal was very favourably received by 
the House in ouinelt and by the 
lawyers in particular ; but soon after 
he explained his bill the Derbyites 
were driven from office, and this 
particular reform was, for the mo- 
ment, postponed. This, we confess, 
is the only circumstance that made 
us regret the defeat of the late Cabi- 
net, for in almost every other respect 
the overthrow of the Derby, Disraeli, 
and Malmesbury combination was a 
national blessing, for which the 
country ought to be thankful. It is, 
however, to be hoped that as a pri- 
vate individual Mr. Whiteside will 
again bring forward his bill, or that 
if he is not induced to do so it will 
be taken up by some member of the 
Government connected with Ire- 
land. 

Another effect of the promulga- 
tion of the report on pleading and 
practice, and the passing of the Act 
of the 15th and 16th Victoria, c. 73, 
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was the promulgation of a new set 
of rules by the judges of the English 
common law courts. Instead of there 
being a separate practice now for 
each common law court, all the old 
rules of practice are abolished and 
a new set created uniformly appli- 
cable to all the courts. This is in- 
deed a great step gained. The old 
rules which have been abrogated 
had multiplied from the time of the 
Commonwealth and the Restoration 
down to our own day, and pre- 
sented an odd and puzzling farrago. 
It was not in the power of the 
judges to establish new rules of 
pleading, but these learned person- 

es have done all they could do by 
clearing away the old rubbish and 
sweepings of Westminster Hall, 
and by promulgating one hundred 
andseventy-six newrules andtwenty- 
five new forms, all of which, we trust, 
will have the effect of making justice 
more speedy and effectual. 

The outcry, which had grown 
fuller and fuller from 1846 to 1849, 
against the abuses of the common 
law had always more or less existed 
against delays and abuses in Chan- 
cery. Lord Cottenham, and Lord 
Lyndhurst before him, had done 
somewhat, though neitherverymuch, 
to remedy the evil. In the second 
Chancellorship of Lord Cottenham, 
however, greater efforts were made 
by that learned person, both by ge- 
neral orders and otherwise, to im- 
prove and simplify the proceedings 
and practice in Chancery. 

A much more important step than 
had hitherto been made was taken 
in December, 1850. In that month 
a commission issued, addressed to 
Sir John Romilly, then Attorney- 
General, now Master of the Rolle, 
to Mr. George Turner, now one of 
the Vice-Chancellors, to Mr. Bethell, 
now Solicitor-General, to the late 
Mr. James Parker, afterwards one 
of the Vice-Chancellors, to Mr. 
Page Wood, now a Vice-Chancellor, 
then one of her Majesty’s counsel, 
to Mr. Crompton, then a barrister, 
and now one of the Justices of the 
Queen’s Bench, and to Mr. W. M. 
James, now Vice-Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. The scope of 
the labour pointed out to these 
gentlemen in December, 1850, was 
to inquire ‘whether any and what 
alterations and amendments can be 
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made for the better administration 
of justice in the process, practice, 
and system of pleading in the Court 
of Chancery, and other matters re- 
lating to the said Court.’ On the 
last day of Hilary Term, 1851, the 
powers of the commission were in- 
creased and extended, and on the 
4th July, in the same year, two lay- 
men—namely, Sir James Graham 
and Mr. J. W. Henley, were pro- 
perly and advantageously added to 
the commission. At the end of Jan- 
uary, 1852, the commissioners made 
their first report, containing a num- 
ber of valuable suggestions, several 
of the most important of which have 
been already carried into effect by 
the 15th and 16th Victoria, c. 86. 
It would be beside our purpose here 
to enter into an analysis of an Act 
which contains sixty-seven clauses, 
all of which are of a technical na- 
ture; but we may state that the 

rinting instead of the engrossing of 
Pills and claims, the abolition of in- 
terrogatories, the new system as to 
the examination of witnesses, and 
the power given to the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Judges in Chancery to 
make mae rules one for 
the purpose of carrying the Act into 
effect, are all provided for in this 
statute. 

An Act which passed on the same 
day—namely, the 15th and 16th 
Victoria, c. 87, intituled an Act for 
the Relief of the Suitors of the High 
Court of Chancery, still farther im- 
proves the machinery of the Court 
of Chancery, more especially in re- 
ference to the officers of the court. 
These, then, were important reforms 
both in law and equity, but they 
were reforms which never would 
have been carried by the Govern- 
ments or the law officers of the day 
if the press and the public had not 
goaded the authorities into them. 
The best disposed statesmen and 
lawyers in the world, and the 
friendliest to law reform in the ab- 
stract, are too apt when they are in 
power to remain sive and qui- 
escent unless they be coerced to act 
by the strong stimulus of public 
opinion. 

There is certainly one notable in- 
stance to the contrary in the person 
ofalate Lord-Chancellor, from whom, 
as nothing was expected in law re- 
form, his contributions to the cause 
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were all the more acceptable. Every 
one admits that Lord St. Leonards, 
te whom we allude, and who was 
appointed Chancellor at the close of 

ebruary, 1852, is a consummate 
master of his craft. So sound and 
deep a real-property lawyer does 
not exist in Fngland, and has not 
existed for a quarter of a century. 
As a conveyancer and draftsman, 
the noble lord was, in his day, facile 
princeps; and having dedicated him- 
self to law alone, and being wholly 
without other occupation, he has 
ever continued, whether in or out 
of office, to make the blue books his 
chief study. He is up, now as when 
at the bar, to the latest point of 
principle or practice in the equity 
courts. Blessed with an unusually 
clear, acute, and quick intellect— 
self-confident, not without reason— 
vigorous and determined in mind, 
persevering and industrious by habit 
—every one expected from Lord St. 
Leonards clearness and certainty of 
view, and despatch and decision in 
the transaction of equity business, 
None, however, expected that he 
would have been prompt or forward 
in adopting new theories, or in 
‘ carrying out’—to use the phrase in 
vogue in this day—opinions and 
views which were not in fashion 
when he was at the bar, or when he 
filled the office of Solicitor-General. 
But, whether from the impulsion of 
his party, or from his own good 
sense, Lord St. Leonards soon saw 
that the nation was bent on law re- 
form, and he applied himself to the 
task with the zeal of a convert and 
the aptitude of a man thoroughly 
understanding his business. He 
certainly did not originate any of 
the considerable changes which have 
taken place within ten years, nor 
had his opinions on any subject, ex- 
cept ona question of title or real- 
property law, the least hold on or 
weight with the public; but it must 
be admitted that he has recently 
perfected and licked into shape the 
conceptions of others, with a neat- 
ness, a precision, a despatch, and a 
decision all his own. In this respect 
his vigour, resoluteness, and energy 
favourably contrast with the irreso- 
lution, the want of nerve and vigour, 
of Lord Truro, who has altogether, 
and not without reason, lost caste 
as a law reformer. The merit of 
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Lord St. Leonards has been in 
adapting himself to the passion and 
desire of the time in a thoroughl 
apt and workmanlike manner. No 
man supposes him to be a great 
jurist—a great comparative codist— 
a philosophical legislator, imbued 
with large views, the result of pro- 
found reading and reflection on 
legislative or cognate subjects. He 
has had neither the time, the taste, 
nor the acquirements necessary for 
these exercitations, and he makes 
no pretension to research or to scho- 
larship out of his profession. But 
this he has done without these pre- 
tensions: he has brought his acute, 
clear, and subtle intellect, and his 
varied, accurate, and minute know- 
ledge and vast experience to the 
service of practical law reform—to 
the creation of a new set of rules 
and orders in Chancery—to the 
drawing, settlement, and correction 
of Acts of Parliament, a duty respon- 
sible, laborious, and most useful. It 
was the saying of a great judge, 
though of a man somewhat too much 
in love with the technicalities of his 
profession, that every line of the 
statute of frauds was worth a sub- 
sidy. Without going this length, 
or ——— like this length, we may 
say that every line of the acts drawn 
by Lord St. Leonards during the 
long vacation has had its appro- 
priate value in bringing into pay, 
in a workmanlike fashion, those 
changes recommended for years by 
the earlier reformers, and adopted 
at the twelfth hour by the latter, who 
have reaped the harvest. The abo- 
lition of the Masters was, we believe, 
first suggested by Mr. William 
Brougham, one of that well-paid 
body ; then it was recommended by 
the commissioners appointed in 
1850 ; but the chief credit and glory 
of the deed has fallen to the lot of 
Lord St. Leonards, who has adopted 
the suggestion and embodied it in a 
bill. The ex-Chancellor St. Leonards 
deserves greater credit for the 
Suitors in Equity Relief Bill, for 
the bill for Improving the Jurisdic- 
tion in Equity, and above all, for his 
efforts to improve the law and prac- 
tice in lunacy. In this latter mea- 
sure of Lord St. Leonards, there is 
apparent in every line a desire to 
bring the law into alliance and har- 
mony with Justice herself. 
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While sitting as judge in the 
Court of Chancery a the House of 
Lords, the zeal and diligence of Lord 
St. Leonards were unbounded. His 
judgments were delivered in most 
cases without pause or delay, and 
they may be referred to now or 
hereafter as models of judicial expo- 
sition and ratiocination. The > 
meanor of the judge to the bar 
savoured, it must be confessed, a 
little too much of a species of equit- 
able martinetism; but when it is 
considered how diffuse and prosy 
several Chancery leaders are, asma 
spice of judicial impetuosity or hu- 
man irritability was not to be won- 
dered at. Patience is, questionless, 
one of the first of judicial virtues ; 
but if judges have duties, so have 
counsel ; and the unendurable tedium 
of some Chancery barristers cer- 
tainly passes all sufferance and 
longanimity. If the consumption of 
ublic time contributed to the en- 
ightening of the court or the evolv- 
ing of the facts, or of the law, the 
expenditure of hours and days might 
be well borne ; but unhappily it was 
not so. Lord St. Leonards miti- 
gated the evil in removing one of 
the slowest of these talking machines 
from the bar; but it may be a worse 
evil to endure his judgments than 
to incur his advocacy. 

Since the noble lord has surren- 
dered the seals he has done good 
service, by bringing forward bills of 

ractical reform. His bill for the 
urther relief of suitors in Chancery 
introduces a new arrangement into 
the Accountant-General’s office, by 
which the court will be enabled to 
reduce the expenses of litigation, 
and by which funds will be provided 
for the erection of courts for the 
new Vice-Chancellors, thereby re- 
lieving the consolidated fund from 
the payment of 26,000/. Lord St. 
Leonards has also brought forward 
bills which will enable the court 
better to deal with lunatic asylums, 
and also another bill much needed, 
with reference to bankruptcy. It 
has been strangely objected to Lord 
St. Leonards that he has not con- 
sulted with the commercial men of 
London before he legislated on 
bankruptcy : but in keeping himself 
aloof from commercial men he has 
fittingly performed his duty. It 
were as indecent in a legislator to 
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seek the aid of debtors in legislation 
on bankruptcy as of creditors. Lord 
St. Leonards knows the relations of 
debtors and creditors, and the com- 
merce and course of trade of Lon- 
don sufficiently well to amend the 
bankruptcy laws, without having re- 
course to Mr. Deputy Dumps or 
Mr. Alderman Muddlecup. In at- 
tempting to carry a bill for the con- 
solidation of offences against the 
person, the ex-Chancellor will have 
performed the first step towards 
that Codification to which he on 
principle objects, and thus will have 
malgré lui rendered a service to the 
science of law which he did not con- 
template. 

Unquestionably the proceedings 
of Lord John Russell’s and of Lord 
Derby’s Government have left much 
less for their successors to perform. 
There is not now, though avast deal 
yet remains to be done, the scope 
for improvement that existed seven 
years ago. Nevertheless, by the 
reflecting and sensible portions of 
the community much was expected 
from Lord Cranworth. All who 
have observed the career of that 
excellent and learned person are 
aware that he is a man of the sound- 
est discretion, of excellent judgment, 
of suave and gentle manners, yet of 
great firmness of character, and a 
sagacity not always found in union 
with more shining abilities. Lord 
Cranworth has mixed in society, and 
in the world, had in early life the 
advantage of some foreign travel, is 
a man of some accomplishments and 
general reading, and is, moreover, 
without many of those prejudices 
and prepossessions which generally 
defile the minds of mere lawyers. 
Indeed, in his somewhat diffuse 
speech on the 14th of last month, in 
explaining the intentions of the 
Government to the House of Lords, 
he spoke of the proceedings of some 
of his predecessors with the calmness 
and impartiality of an_ historian, 
rather than with the fulsome flat- 
tery which in-coming Chancellors 
generally bestow on their predeces- 
sors. But, notwithstanding the fair- 
ness and candour of Lord Cran- 
worth’s tone, there is a faltering and 
a hesitation in his speech which we 
did not expect from so sensible a 
man. In Lord Eldon’s days, Lord 
Cranworth tells us, and truly, that 
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a Chancellor did not seem to think 
law reform a duty, and that he prac- 
tically conducted himself as if there 
were no such duty. But a Chancel- 
lor is now obliged—or ought to be 
obliged—not merely to superintend, 
but to introduce, such legal changes 
as are necessary. 

No doubt there are many crude 
projects of reform afloat, and two 
or three of the newspapers have 
played upon the tune oF law reform 
with tiresome iteration, knowing the 
air to be popular and pleasing ; but 
we question whether Lord Cran- 
worth was justified in insinuating, if 
not in asserting, that there existed 
a disposition to mere change from 
the love of change and of something 
new. That there is a disposition to 
still further change, in reference to 
practice and pleading cannot be de- 
nied; but it is not from the love of no- 
velty, but because the middle classes 
of England know full well that in 
the County Courts the tautologies, 
technicalities, and fictitious pleading 
are done away with, and because 
commercial men are aware that in 
the state of New York, among the 
most practical people in the world, 
not excepting ourselves, the system 
of English pieading which had here- 
tofore existed in its integrity, has 
within three years been wholly 
abrogated, to the great satisfaction 
and benefit of the mercantile com- 
munity. Is not England worthy to 
enjoy this immunity, and to be freed 
in a.p. 1853 from precedents and 
pleas, some of them established in 
1216, in the reign of Henry IIL., 
and some in the times of the Ed- 
wards, the other Henrys, and the 
Richards, not to speak of the first 
James and the first Charles? To be 
guided by Jenkins Keilway, the 
Year Books, the Liber Assisarum, 
Dyer, Brooke, Dalison, Plowden, 
and Leonard, whose volumes are 
written in barbarous Norman French, 
in an age of railroads and steam- 
boats does seem a monstrous incon- 
gruity. The result of this folly is 
that litigants will not come to the 
superior law courts, but submit their 
claims to arbitration if those claims 
be above the jurisdiction of the 
County Courts. The consequence is 
that the Bar is dying of inanition, 
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and one of the superior common law 
courts is most we occupied, 
rising sometimes before noon. Ina 
favourite alley in the Temple, in 
which there are spacious and con- 
venient chambers, seven sets are to 
let in this March quarter, whereas 
for any year these fifty gre back, 
applicants had frequently to wait 
six, nine, and twelve months before 
they suited themselves. Law pub- 
lishers and booksellers seem to un- 
derstand the real gravity of the case, 
though chancellors and legislators 
will shut their eyes to it. Reports 
of cases which, seven and eight, 
and even four years ago, fetched 
361. 6s. 6d., 162. 16s., 167. 18s. 6d., 
167. lls. 6d., 220. 3s., 192. 10s., 
41. 14s. 6d., and 15/. 6s., are now 
offered for 10/., 1l. 15s., 22, 
3l., 1l. 5s, and 3/.* Such is 
the result of clinging to forms 
and fictions invented in days 
of darkness and barbarism, when 
priests were lawyers and judges too, 
and when barons bold and mailed 
warriors knew not how to read or 
write their own high-sounding 
names. Ought we not to burst these 
legal bonds, to escape from these 
degrading follies and fictions, and to 
rescue old England from the tram- 
mels of absurd and trivial techni- 
cality ? This is not yet done by the 
report of the pleading and practice 
commissioners, nor will it ever be 
done by their further recommenda- 
tions. Of the cruelty and scourge 
of this pedantic heap of fictions Lord 
Cranworth had many a year’s expe- 
rience as an Exchequer Baron, and we 
have that faith in his honesty that we 
believe the memory of the Exchequer 
decisions must often force itself upon 
his mind and prompt him to take 
some steps to rescue his country 
and its superior common law courts 
from organized sophistry, systema- 
tized chicane, and deliberate fiction. 
If Lord Cranworth were a mere 
routine judge, who deemed it his 
duty simply to expound the law as 
it is, we should not address to him 
this appeal. It is because we believe 
him to have good aspirations, and 
that the words duty, and office, and 
power, are with him synonymous, 
that we trust to him to deliver us 
from all formalisms and from all 
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fictions, and to give us a measure of 
common sense, such as one of Lord 
Derby's law-oflicers proposed to ex- 
tend to Ireland. The mercantile 
community may also hopefully look 
to the noble and learned Lord to in- 
troduce some improvement into the 
law of bills of exchange. Why 
should not bills of exchange and 
promissory notes, as in Scotland, be 
capable of summary enforcement on 
registering the protest. This would 
do away with the necessity of de- 
clarations on bills of exchange — 
instruments in which a mere slip 
of the pleader’s pen has caused 
hundreds of thousands of suits to 
miscarry, thus saddling the party 
with costs. Can Lord Cranworth, 
we ask, allow the law of costs to re- 
main much longer what it is? A 
greater scourge in many cases than 
the law of costs has never been in- 
flicted on suffering defendants. 

In his own Court in Chancery we 
expect that Lord Cranworth, not- 
withstanding all that has been done, 
will effect still more considerable 
improvements. It is not because 
the charge of an uncontested legal 
suit has dwindled down from 581., 
which it cost in the days of Lord 
Eldon, and the 227. which it cost 
under the claim of Lord Cottenham, 
to 137. which it costs now, that we 
are to stop short. We also trust 
that the new Chancellor will direct 
his attention to the still further 
shortening and simplifying all in- 
struments connected with real pro- 
perty and conveyancing, whether 

ills or answers, mortgages, leases, 
settlements, &c. 

We are not among the number of 
those who are so silly as to suppose 
that land can ever be so readily 
transferred as stock, scrip, or shares, 
for the soil has tangible metes and 
bounds which must be described— 
and there are in England various 
kinds of estates and interests and 
settlements and charges on land 
which exist in no other country, 
but nevertheless we think it nadie 
to create these different estates and 
charges, and to transmit and 
transfer them without the endless 
tautologous and tantalizing heaps of 
words which conveyancers are in the 
habit of using. We believe, not- 
withstanding any opinion that Lord 
Cranworth may hold to the contrary, 
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that conveyances may be materially 
shortened and simplified, and that 
before 1860 we shall see this ac- 
complished. 

The Encumbered Estates’ Court 
in Ireland has shown us—the pro- 
ceedings of the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners in England have taught us, 
that land may be entienel with- 
out those cumbrous and. expensive 
conveyances which are so burden- 
some to proprietors. 

Though the fusion of law with 
equity has been much talked of dur- 
ing the last two years, we greatly 
doubt whether the question is yet 
ripe for decision. The advocates of 
fusion are clearly making way, and 
must continue to make way. While 
the question is in suspense, Lord 
Cranworth will hold the scales 
equally, and, if he be in power at 
the time, will range himself, natu- 
rally enough, on the stronger side. 

he question of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts Lord Cranworth admits to 
be a most important one. A great 
magistrate in France, the Chancellor 
D’Aguesseau, was scared from plans 
of law reform, in considering the 
miseries an improved system would 
inflict on the numerous _practi- 
tioners. But the college of doctors 
does not amount to twenty prac- 
tising civilians, and the practising 
proctors do not exceed one hundred, 
so that the interests of few, indeed, 
would be touched, in comparison to 
the national benefits conferred. But 
it by no means follows that the re- 
modelling and reform of the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts would very greatly 
affect the pecuniary interests of the 
ractitioners. One portion of the 
jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, that relative to matters tes- 
tamentary, has been referred to the 
Chancery commissioners. Three 
civilians were named by Lord St. 
Leonards, to aid these functionaries, 
and the Government will probably 
do nothing in the case, if a report be 
made within a reasonable time. But 
if that document be not forthcoming 
within six months from the com- 
mencement of the Session in No- 
vember,—in other words, if it be 
not forthcoming in May, Lord John 
Russell will be prepared with a plan 
of hisown. The defective state of 
the law as regards the proof of wills, 
is notorious. ‘There is, in reference 
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to these solemn instruments, a con- 
flicting jurisdiction between the 
Courts of Equity of Common Law 
and the Ecclesiastical Courts. The 
validity and construction of wills, 
the distribution of assets, the check 
and control of executors, are vexed 
questions, in which Her Majesty’s 
lieges may be worried and harried 
in more courts than one. The ques- 
tion as to where probate of a will is 
to be taken out is also one of those 
which perplex and harass those 
most concerned. Lord Cranworth 
is well aware of the vexation and li- 
tigation to which this system has 
given rise, and we greatly mistake 
the man if he do not apply his 
mind to a remedy. While we are 
on the subject of wills, we may as 
well state that the profession and 
the public are indebted to Lord St. 
Leonards for an act in reference to 
wills, which mitigates and corrects 
the provisions of the 7th William 
IV. and 1 Victoria, c. 26. Wills, it 
cannot be too often stated, should be 
encumbered with the fewest possible 
formalities. Suitable precautions 
against fraud are undoubtedly ne- 
cessary, but the ceremony of attes- 
tation should not be accompanied 
with needless formalities. There 
should be no formal pedantry, no 
curious niceties. Whenever the 
name of the testator is affixed, in 
such manner as to afford reasonable 
grounds that he intended it bona 
Jide, then the will should be valid. 
In the Ecclesiastical Courts and in 
the Privy Council, they had made 
the rule of thumb—as it is called by 
lawyers—the guide in the signature 
to .acts testamentary,—a narrow 
construction, forced on the late Sir 
Herbert Jenner Fust by a superior 
jurisdiction. It is hoped that the 

ill of Lord St. Leonards will cor- 
rect this error. 

The best and most salient point 
in Lord Cranworth’s bill of fare, is 
his announcement that the Govern- 
ment is prepared to enter on the 
great work of the consolidation .of 
the Statute Law. Bentham, more 
than half a century ago, stated that 
a continually increasing and ever- 
shapeless mass of law was, from 
time to time, shot down, as if from 
a rubbish cart, upon the heads of 
the people. If this was so in 1793, 
when dilettanti draughtsmen in acts 
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of Parliament were few and far be- 
tween, what must be the effect now, 
when every silly whipster who is sent 
to St. Stephen’s wishes to signalize 
himself, and try his ‘prentice-hand 
by some feat in legislation? The 
great Chancellor Hardwicke com- 
plained, more than 110 years ago, 
that our Statute Books were in- 
creased to such an enormous size 
that they confounded every man 
who was obliged to look into them. 
If this was so in 1743, in the 
reign of George II., when there 
were not above seven volumes 
of the Statutes in quarto, what 
must it be now, when there are 
thirty-six volumes? There are now, 
speaking in round nimmbers, about 
19,000 or 20,000 statutes; and of 
these, more than one-half have 
assed since the period of the 

Jnion with Ireland, at the begin- 

ning of the present century. From 
the time of Edward III. to Anne, 
there were enacted 3256 statutes ; 
from Anne to the period of the Irish 
Union, 5962; and from the Union 
to March 1853, at least 10,000, being 
at the rate, in round numbers, of 
190 a year. These, be it remarked, 
are exclusive of Irish and Scotch 
statutes, and of private bills. How 
are the contrarieties of this medley 
to be reconciled? How aré order, 
consistency, and purity of language 
or sense and meaning to be evoked 
out of this huge and discordant 
mass? Only by reduction, by revi- 
sion, by expurgation, by classifying, 
by consolidation, and by re-writing 
the numerous volumes, so as to 
make the import of the mass corre- 
spond with the legal effect. The 
man who reduces this ‘ mighty maze 
but all without a plan’ to coherency 
and system, will deserve a statue of 
gold made of the purest Australian 
nuggets. Lord Cranworth believes 
it may be done, and so does every 
earnest man who has given attention 
to the subject. For ourselves, we 
believe it may be done, and well 
done, by this day three years,— 
namely, on the first day of March, 
1856, if the proper men and the 
roper means be resorted to. The 

mans appointed ten men to collect 

or recal all former laws. In Athens 
they had sexviri, perpetual commis- 
sioners, to watch expiring and con- 
flicting or contradictory laws. In 
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one of his aphorisms, Lord Bacon 
suggests that we should, after the 
example of the Athenians, cause our 
laws to be inspected and prepared 
by men delegated for the purpose, 
who would remove contradictions, 
and make the whole coherent. Two 
hundred and fifty years have passed 
since these wise words were written, 
and yet, to the fourteenth day of Fe- 
ee 1853, nothing had been done, 
though the evils are five hundred- 
fold worse now than in the days of 
Bacon. It is to the great credit of 
Lord Cranworth that he sees the 
practicability of the undertaking, 
and pledges himself to its perform- 
ance. The machinery proposed by 
him, however, is unfitting and to- 
tally inadequate. The idea of plac- 
ing such a man as Mr. Bellenden 
Kerr at the head of a commission of 
this kind will not be satisfactory 
either to the public or the pro- 
fession. Mr. Bellenden Kerr is a 
conveyancer, who, though he has 
been forty years at the bar, has 
never gone into court, but has sat 
in his chambers, poring over such 
papers and abstracts of title as are 
submitted to him, and, for the last 
three-and-twenty years, has had the 
good fortune to have been named 
on many commissions. 

The suggestion we would make 
is, that Mr. Justice Patteson, 

ssibly the soundest of living 
awyers, should be placed on 
the commission, giving him four 
help-mates, one from the Chancery 
bar and three from the Common Law. 
Every-one will admit that the Chan- 
cery bar cannot furnish a more fit- 
ting man than Mr. Swanston, and, 
for the Common Law, there is Mr. 
Whitehurst, who has abundant lei- 
sure, having recently retired from 
practice; Mr. Greaves, who has also 
retired from practice, and who 
has equal leisure; and, to these 
might be added Mr. Cowling. These 
four gentlemen might be each al- 
lowed two junior barristers, of their 
own selection, to aid and assist them, 
and, from these eight assistants, 
when the work was in a forward 
state, a secretary might be selected. 
With such a staff as this, the sta- 
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tutes of England might be not 
merely classified and consolidated. 
but printed, and on the table of the 
House of Commons, by the first day 
of March, 1856. Each of the five 
commissioners might be paid at the 
rate of from 1200/. to 1500/. per an- 
num, it being expressly understood 
that the work must be completed by 
March, 1856. To the eight junior 
barristers a salary of 500/. a year 
might be given. A certain staff of 
writing and copying clerks would 
also be required, at salaries of from 
80/. to 120/. per annum. Thus, ata 
cost of 10,000/. a year for three 
years, a noble work might be 
achieved, presenting the laws of our 
country in a compact, connected, in- 
telligible form. Such a deed as this 
would redound to the praise of any 
Chancellor, and it would form one of 
the glories of the reign of Victoria. 
In the revised statutes, we should 
find unity of design, and plainness, 
if not simplicity of expression, and 
the statute law of the land would be 
redeemed from the charges of obscu- 
rity, perplexity, inconsistency, and 
no meaning, now often and too truly 
brought against it. If nothing else 
were in the vista but this work of 
statute consolidation, the prospect 
would be cheering, but we have 
the certainty of reforms in the 
law of divorce, in the law of 
lunacy, in the law of bankruptcy, 
and in the law of evidence. There 
is also a reasonable prospect of a re- 
form of sessions and settlement law ; 
for never, within the memory of 
man, were there so many lawyers in 
Parliament pledged to the cause of 
improvement and amelioration. «We 
believe the intentions of the Govern- 
ment to be of the very best; we be- 
lieve their Chancellor to be a sin- 
cere, honourable, and straightfor- 
ward man, in whom the reformers 
of the profession have confidence. 
Should the Government or the head 
of the law exhibit, however, any 
lukewarmness, we know there is a 
feeling in the country which will 
express itself in a reasonable and 
resolute tone, that must command 
attention, so that of the result we 
have neither apprehension nor fear. 





